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MILLER-BOY’S SONG. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





I AM the boy that tends the mill 
Down in the lonely nook 

Between the plane trees and the hill, 
Beside the foaming brook. 


A busy, wholesome life I lead,’ 
And many a joy I find; 

There is a poem that I read 
In every grist I grind. 


For listen to the buhrstones’ boom, 
The gudgeons creak like frogs, 
, And, in the trembling under-room, 
The gnashing of the cogs! 


Whir and rumble, rasp ‘and ring, 
Jolt and grow! and roll, 

Old mill, what time I gayly sing 
And measure out my toll! 


The snarl and purr of belts and gear 
Blend in the garret’s gloom ; 

But on the water-wheel I hear 
The music of the flume. 


Oh, rich the color, sweet the smell 
Of old and golden corn ! 

In every grain imprisoned dwell 
The beams and blooms of morn. 


The joys of all the fields exhale, 
And settle down on me, 

Like a thin, filmy gloss of pale 
Flower-pollen on a bee. 


I whistle, sing and take my toll, 
And keep my hopper fed ; 
Roll, my merry mill-wheels, roll! 
The world must have its bread. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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MY HOPE. 


BY MARIA A. MARSHALL. 











My soul is begging for her own calm life, 

But I must live in strife ; 

In doubts and fears and conflicts which ne'er cease, 
I glimpse the paths of Peace. 

If I leave all with her alone to be, 

Will she smile on me, and my soul be free? 


I cannot leave my hard, appointed way, 
But Soul, cease not to pray; 
I must strive on till Christ shall send release, 
But beckon still, oh, Peace! 
Then some glad day, unharmed and strong and free, 
Ill take thy loving hand and walk with thee. 
So. ORANGE, N. J. 


IN THE DARK. 


BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON, 











THE fields were silent, and the woodland drear, 
The moon had set, and clouds hid all the stars; 
And blindly, when a footfall met my ear, 
I reached across the bars. 


And swift as thought this hand was clasped in thine, 
Tho darkness hung around us and above ; 

Not guided by uncertain fate to mine, 
But by the law of love. 


I know not which of us may first go hence 
And leave the other to be brave alone, 
Unable to dispel the shadows dense 
That veil the life nnknown ; 


But if I linger last, and stretch once more 
A longing hand, when fades this earthly day, 
Again it will be grasped by thine, before 
My steps can lose the wavy. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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ACHILL. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


I wIsH to call the attention of the readers of Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT to a pitiful story recently. told by Mr. Wil- 
liam O’Brien in a letter to the English papers, and to 
their comments upon it. 

The story is that of Achill, a little rocky island on the 
west coast of Ireland, so barren that it would with diffi- 
culty furnish food for three or four hundred people, but 
upon which about five thousand are now starving to death. 
These wretched folk, Mr. O’Brien states, have no natural 
tastes nor aptitudes for any kind of work but that of 
tilling the ground. They have no ground totill. What 
is to become of them? 

This question, and the answer which has already 
promptly been given to it by the leaders of thought and 
action in England, have an especial meaning and interest 
for Americans which our foreign kinsfolk probably do 
not perceive. 

As to this immediate case of need, the English people 
will take care of Achill. They are both rich and kindly, 
and will have no corpses at their doors if they can help 
it. But it is the terms of the answer which they have 
given to the appeal which concern us. 

** A few years ago,” some of the leading papers say, 
‘*the answer to this Achill problem was easy. These 
poor folk could have been shipped en masse to America. 
But now the United States will not permit them to land ; 
something must be done for them at home.” 

Something at once is done. A ferry is projected, by 
means of which the people of Achill can bring fish to 
the English market, thus opening a new and profitable 
industry for them; hotels are planned and advertise- 
ments issued in which the picturesque mountain scenery, 
the wild seal-caves and the bathing beaches of Achill are 
extolled, in the hope that tourists will be drawn to the 
island and will bring to it the prosperity which they 
have carried to the equally barren and over-populated 
Engadine. Employment on the mainland is to be pro- 
vided for the male population during the winter. 

When the United States, slow to take alarm, at last 
perceived that her shores were deluged by a tidal wave 
of pauperism and vice, which would soon submerge all 
law and order, she established the present restrictive 
protection. Feeble and inefficient as it is, it has been 
vehemently opposed not only by politicians, who wish to 
swell the vote for one party or the other, but by many 
charitable, well-meaning folk, who urged that if we 
refuse shelter to these helpless paupo2rs they will be left 
to perish at home. 

The case of Achill answers their plea. The immediate 
result of our refusal to accept the burden of the sick 
and starving foreigner is that his prosperous brother 
himself goes energetically to work to help him. 

This is as it should be. The islanders of Achill, if 
fed and clothed, will be happier left on their native 
rocks than stifling in the tenement houses of Boston and 
New York ; the prosperous Englishman will be benefited 
in mind and morals by his charitable effort, and this 
country will be relieved by asmall fraction of the weight 
now laid upon her. 

The English papers, while commenting upon this case, 
and the present impossibility of shunting the wretched 
islanders upon us, almost invariably add a word of con- 
gratulation to them because they cannot be banished to 
this country, sometimes giving detailed accounts of the 
sufferings of Irish emigrants here, from ‘‘ homesickness 
and lack of work and food.” There is now, and always 
has been, indeed, a strange lack of perception among 
intelligent foreigners of the burden laid upon us by the 
emigration from their own shores. We have opened our 

doors for more than a century to receive the poor and 
oppressed of every race. The problem we set ourselves 








in the beginning was to elevate in the scale of humanity 
the material which other nations cast out as refuse and 
useless. We might not unreasonably expect, at least 
an appreciation of the difficulty of our task from the 
educated classes of those peoples who have themselves 
failed in it. 

On the contrary foreign newspapers, while criticising 
the late labor war in Illinois, sought vainly for ‘‘ the 
cause of such fierce hate and sudden revolt of class 
against class,” declaring that ‘‘the character of the 
American race was grave and sweet.” It apparently 
never occurred to them that the cause might be sought 
in the anarchical principles and methods imported with 
foreign immigrants among us. 

The fact, however, that the races whose refuse popu- 
lation we have’ so long received, do not apprecia‘e the 
difficulty of our work, isof little moment, The question, 
now is, How long can we continue the work with safety ? 

Sane Americans no longer thrill with patriotic zeal 
when they think of their country as the mighty, clean, 
safe City of Refuge for all the world. It is no longer 
either clean or safe. If its gates shall be kept open 
much longer the refugees will be its rulers. 

If they are shut, each of the rich foreign countries 
who have dumped their unable classes upon our shores 
will be forced to care for them at home, as England has 
just done with Achill. America is not the only shelter 
open for the needy. Great Britain, France and Germany 
each have vast vacant territories waiting for colonists. 
The tide of emigration will be turned to them if we bar 
it out. 

With us the question of barring it out is no longer one 
of sentiment or duty, but simply one of digestion. The 
country is absorbing more foreign matter than it can 
assimilate and retain its identity. That man commits 
suicide who forces more food into his system than it can 
digest. So does the nation. 

That is the whole case in brief. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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A DAY IN AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH STODDARD. 








THE house occupied by the Barron family to the fifth 
generation was not a colonial house, but the oldest in 
Datchett, except various one-storied gray dwellings with 
iron-latched doors, dropped by the wayside or in a field 
by those who needed these shelters, which, never altered 
nor repaired, remained a monument of the small settle- 
ment in a part of the township of Rochester. Houses 
like the Barrons’ were built by large landowners orly, 
and were scattered about the country ; but they were not 
common in small villages like ours. It stood aloof on its 
grounds still, tho some of the outlying property, field and 
woodland, had been sold from time to time, for the early 
seafaring prosperity of the Barrons had vanished. One 
very old man was the sole male representative of the 
name now. The square, sturdy house was kept in good 
repair, with its porches, sheds and barn stringing along 
an alley to the orchard, whose every tree had fallen into 
a rheumatic old age, gnarled, bent, but whose tops flow- 
ered every spring to produce the once famous Rose 
apples. A line of Scotch firs, coeval with the railing of 
the walls, close as a hedge, ran by the road below the 
house and hid the gateway to the premises ; the other 
side against the front yard was a stone-walled field. 

Lucy Barron, daughter of the widow of John Barron, 
and I grew up together ; a year ago she went to a board- 
ing school, and consequently we had been separated. 
There was no room in the Barron house, no part of the 
premises, that we had not played in as children ; a cer- 
tain combination of chaisehouse, storehouse and wood- 
house, with its bins and partitions, was our treasure- 
house ; high up among its rafters swallows nested, and 
outside the steep, sloping roof pigeons bred. The collec- 
tions of years were stored there ; in one corner was a red- 
bottomed chaise, which Lucy and I journeyed to England 
in, where we hoped to meet the Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain; across some beams a boat laid, keel up—it was 
out of reach, but we named it ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” We 
put corncobs in the great iron pots from the old whale 
ships, and informed our schoolmates that we had the 
Forty Thievesin them. We kept house with the broken 
furniture, Cooked the garden seeds, and made delectable 
dishes fromthe meal which we poked from the bags. 

The windows were curtained with dirt and cobwebs, 
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which made the atmosphere mysteriously dim and secret. 
The pungent smell of wood, chaff and ropes was agree- 
able, for it belonged to us alone. The scent of oak leaves 
in a damp autumn day takes me back to that happy do- 
main, the stacks of wood piled for the winter fires, and 
for sale, sometimes threw out vigorous shoots, which 
Lucy and I watered tenderly and called them copses. 
We were reticent concerning our performances, and we 
were never laughed at, tho sometimes reproved for 


strangely dingy hands and waste of time. There had. 


been an old connection in our families, but my ideas of 
it were very vague, and there had been an early intimacy 
between my mother and Lucy’s; increasing cares and 
different interests separated them; but the close tie 
which bound Lucy and me was still a tie with them. 
My father, a “‘ rising” man, had built a house at the lower 
end of the village entirely different from the Barrons’. 
He believed in progress; we were subject to his will, 
and, as he thought, improvement. His property, busi- 
ness, family, were in the scale which tilted up; a re- 
spectability which belonged to the past, a position up- 
held by a name merely did not, in his opinion, amount 
to much. But the ‘thas been” of the Barrons was 
everything to them; the present was a devotion to their 
past, and their determination to maintain the old pres- 
_ tige, at least in appearance, was invincible. Lucy's 
mother kept an infants’ school every summer ; it was 
accepted as a genteel employment. At her knee Lucy 
and I learned our ABC. The sisters, Eliza and Mary, 
earned something probably, but it was not made public. 
I never speculated on the fact that I had almost the 
daily run of their house while Lucy seldom came to 
ours. 

For some days I had not been there, but one June 
morning I started to inquire about Lucy ; passing the 
upper gate I saw that the front door was ajar, an un- 
usual sight, for our front doors were mostly opened for 
tea parties, weddings and funerals. To know the reason 
I decided to go in that way, for I suddenly felt appre- 
hensive ; but as I went up the broad path no thought of 
change came to me, or that I should never again see it 
asl saw itnow. The white fleecy clouds in the radiant 
sky were not more spotless than the white walls, and the 
carvings under the roof, and the balcony from the upper 
story ; the old Guelder roses were shedding their snowy 
leaves on the mown terrace, the red-stemmed primroses 
were crowded with little pink blossoms, the needles of 
the firs were burnished by the sun, and the lush grass 
trembied with the fullness of life. 

No sound broke the silence ; but as I went up the gran- 
ite steps one of Lucy’s pigeon’s whirred over the roof, 
and vanished up the bluesky. I delayed a moment in 
the hall to. listen for some stir or voice, but the silence 
within was as profound as that without; then I softly 
raised the latch of the door, opposite the stairs and look- 
ed in ; by the fireplace and its smoldering fire a very 
old man sat, his hands clasping the cane betweer his 
knees. At the other end of the hearth, his wife, Mrs. 
*Seneth Barron, was reading to him from the New Testa- 
ment, ina feeble, droning voice which made him nod so 
that his cane only kept him from falling ; the room was 
flooded with light ; in a corner a bedstead stood with an 
elephantine tester of gay Indian calico, Lucy’s admira- 
tion and mine; tho she never liked to enter that room. 
She was sure old age was catching, besides it made her 
sneeze ; but the community was proud of the oldest 
man, Lemuel! Barron, and it liked to refer to the ancient 
days of his seafaring life, when he swore like a pirate, 
and knocked his men down with a marline spike. 
Unseen [I pulled the door to and_ stepped 
into the middle room, the gathering place of the 
family; it was empty, and again, as never before, 
I was impressed by the order, solidity and the atmos- 
phere of permanence. As I moved around the room, I 
saw nothing of the shadow of farewell. An admirable 
portrait of Captain John Barron, Lucy’s grandfather, 
in a sky-blue coat and lace ruffles, hung on the satin- 
papered wall, under the green velvet border ; a few rare 
shells and a pair of brass lamps decorated the narrow man- 
tel; a green English carpet covered the floor, carefully 
darned here and there, a row of straw-bottomed chairs 
was placed against the wall, while two or three chintz- 
covered rocking chairs, tables and a buffet filled up the 
spaces. Looking at the precious blue plates on the latter, 
I heard voices outside, and recalled that about this time 
the househc!d moved into the summer kitchen ; and there 
I found it, busy-in the sunny room, with doors open 
on the garden, and the yard above the firs. Mrs. 
‘‘Phrony” Barron, Lucy’s grandmother, a stately 
woman, was watching sundry pots over the fire, with a 
stick in her hand, which she waved like a baton, toward 
me. 

** Here comes Elinor Barton,” she said. ‘‘ You remem- 
ber the dinner to-day ?” 

** Not till now ; no prophetic soul led me hither ; how 
good it smells.” 

Mrs. Clara Barron, Lucy’s mother, nodded pleasantly 
to me; she was ironing a ‘“‘ book” muslin dress. Then, 
as ever she was dressed with exquisite neatness ; she now 
wore a light cambric, deeply flounced; her dark hair 
was fastened by a high-topped shell comb, ‘and natural 
ringlets shaded her face. 

Mary Barron, Mrs. “‘ Phrony’s” youngest daughter, a 
stout, florid young woman, was posted on the window- 
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seat with a basket of cheeping chicks, which she was 
feeding with Indian meal. 

“Where is Eliza?” I asked the oldest sister ; and what 
do you bear from Lucy ?” 

"Liza is upstairs making a new dress from an old 
one, Lucy is coming home for good next week ; but the 
owl is dead.” 

The Barrons, one and all, were fond of and the protect- 
ors of birds and animals, especially the ill-used and dis- 
abled ores. 

“It is best,” said Mrs. Phrony; ‘‘ the spectacle of a 
majestic rescued owl, in the act of swallowing a chicken, 
with its claws sticking out each side of his bill, was ludi- 
crous but not edifying. Scat, scat!” pointing her stick to 
Charles, a big yellow cat, belonging to the family from 
kittenhood, who was sneaking in with an eye on Mary’s 
basket. Charley was a cat of powerful character, but 
morose, and .was never known to show any affection, 
except for Mac, the Newfoundland, from whom he bore 
snarls and cuffs meekly, tho Charley permitted no pet- 
ting : never a cat so pampered. 

‘‘ Charles,” said Mary, ‘‘is pleased because the owl he 
was so jealous of is dead. Hecouldn’t endure to see us 
put the mouse in its cage, which rightfully belonged to 
him. One day he caught one, laid it before the cage, 
and played with it ; had we opened the cage door there 
would have been a fight.” 

‘“‘ Elinor,” spoke Mrs. Phrony, suddenly, ‘‘ why did 
you come in by the front door?” 

‘‘ Because the door was open, and I was curious; 
how tranquil the old people are; waiting for something 
pleasant very near.” 

‘‘ Breathing their frail life away in faith and hope. I 
wish I could forget the world as they do,” said Mrs. 
Phrony, carefully lifting a pot cover to inspect the con- 
tents. 

Mrs. Clara turned from her ironing, and said: ‘‘Su- 
perstition is still at home here. Mary remembers that 
old belief of the doors being ajar for the spirit of 
the dying to escape ; she gave the owl that proper and 
respectable chance.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” answered Mary, stoutly, ‘if the dumb 
creatures have imprisoned souls, why not give them an 
outlet? It was low tide when Peg dropped from the 
perch.” 

An agitated noise from the orchard struck our 
ears. Mary, crying that a hawk was scaring the fowls, 
rushed out followed by Mrs. Clara ; Eliza clattered down- 
stairs, and I ran out also; the fowls were running about 
wildly, clucking to their chickens, but nothing was sail- 
ing overhead but the fleecy clouds under the blue ether. 

“T thought so,” said Mrs, Clara, returning to her iron- 
ing board. 

‘*T presume it was Olly,” said Mrs. Phrony. 

‘* Olly ?” I inquired. 

‘* Didn’t you know that Mrs. Selina Pratt had sent her 
parrot to us?’ said Mary. ‘She had heard of the loss of 
the owl, and remembering, as she said, how fond we 
were of feathered songsters, sent Olly for our solace ; 
but the boy who brought it said ‘Mis’ Pratt had been 
keeled over ‘cause Olly had sassed the new minister 
when he called.’ Itis certain she is as intelligent as she 
is mischievous ; her imitations are wonderful. Go and 
see her in a cage by the window in the alleyway.” 

Olly was different from our common green parrot, al- 
most as large as an eagle, with as brilliant eyes ; she was 
very handsome, her plumage gray mixed with red. She 
eyed me from her high perch, and I felt something un- 
canny about her. When I foolishly asked her if ‘‘ Polly 
wanted a cracker,” she darted toward me, swinging 
down by beak and claws, laughing like a demon. I 
thought of Poe’s ‘‘ bird of evil.” I went back then, fol- 
lowed by her laugh, and asked if she ever took a cracker. 
‘“* No,” said Mary; ‘she dislikes those who ask that time- 
honored question. She amuses us constantly, and proves 
that she has a memory ; every dog that comes into the 
yard she calls Sancho, with a coaxing, pleading tone. 
We know she was brought here from Cuba years ago.” 

‘Too much of Mary’s time is spent with Olly,” inter- 
rupted Mrs, Phrony. 

“Ts it not a better occupation than that of gossiping 
from house to house?” she answered. 

** Yes, indeed,” I replied. ‘‘I have just come from a 
house where cleanliness and slander are equal.” 

‘** Hush, Elinor,” said Mrs. Phrony, ‘‘ and mention Mrs. 
Lobry’s cleanliness only.” 

‘* Yes, when she”—Mary began ; but Mrs. Phrony held 
out the warning stick. 

‘Tell Elinor what Olly did yesterday,” said Mrs, Clara. 
‘** I see she is entertained.” 

‘‘ A man came into the yard with a load of hay. Olly 
shouted ‘ Whoa,’ and the horses stopped. When he dis- 
covered her he said he should be afraid to own sucha 
divil ; as if pleased with a compliment, Olly struck up 
‘Pop goes the weasel’; then he offered me a dollar for 
her, ‘ tho, come to think on’t,’ he concluded ‘ he heered it 
was told round, that if Scripter was believed stil], cree- 
turs Were possessed now, and folks as high as the Bar- 
rons par-tici-pated.’” 

** That will do, Mary,” said Mrs. Phrony. 

‘*T must tell. When old Joel Bent came to saw wood 
for us, and, taking one of his frequent spells of rest, Olly 
flatted herself in the bottom of the cage and sawed wood 


‘with great energy, he ran into the house and said he was 
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afeard the witches were not all dead yet. So you see, 
Mother, that our repntation sometimes reaches us.” 

Mrs. Phrony ordered her to prepare for dinner, and 
told me I was to stay, too. If the housework had not 
been taken seriously by them it would all have seemed 
like a play to me, everything was so deftly and easily 
done, as Isat with them at the well-ordered dinner. The 
old Barrons were served in their own room. I realized 
that they and their setting were as unique as harmoni- 
ous, and that they were quite unaware of the difference 
of the outside world, In the afternoon’s leisure had 
Tennyson loomed up our horizon, I should have quoted 
what I felt, that I was in a land where it was always 
afternoon. 

Returning home at dusk, nothing was wanting but a 
brass band. Doors were open from room to room—the 
clatter of dishes in one, boys and dogs in another, a car- 
penter finishing a job, the housekeeper roaming where 
she was not needed, a conference with lately arrived 
visitors in the parlor, and my gentle mother, her head 
turning this way and that, lost in the confusion, which 
swept away the reality of the day I had spent, and placed 
it in my mind as a dream. : 

A plan I knew something of was perfected in the par- 
lor at that moment. I was sent from home almost im- 
mediately to some relatives in a distant city ; there I met 
what is commonly called one’s fate, and returned no more 
to Datchett. 

Sac HaRBor. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


BY EUGENE YOUNG. 








THE hopelessly doubtful aspect of political affairs in 
Utah—owing to the peculiar conditions and issues in the 
newly created State—and consequent alarm of the Dem- 
ocratic leaders lest some unfavorable turn of the political 
wheel of fortune shall give the Republicans arcendancy, 
and therefore two more United States Senators, coupled 
with the ever-present anxiety of the Southern ard West- 
ern advocates of free silver to gain additional strength in 
Congress, has led to the favorable reporting of the bills 
conferring Statehood upon Arizona and New Mexico, 
and practical assurance of their passage through the 
Senate and subsequent approval by the President. 

Of this conclusion there can be little doubt. Under 
any circumstances four Senators are a quantity not to be 
despised with impunity, and just at present the Demo- 
cratic Party cannot spare any advantage that may come 
to them. These bills would have been passed at the long 
session undoubtedly had it not been for the strong oppo- 
sition that developed among the Eastern Republicans 
and conservative Democrats. This was so potent as to 
cause Senator Faulkner to decline to bring the bills up so 
near the end of the session, as he was afraid the fight 
would be too bitter to comport with the occasion. 

However, he is determined that the bills shall be 
brought up at the beginning of the short session, and be 
pushed to passage and then to the President. If the 
plan does not miscarry, and just at present it seems 
hardly probable that it will, both of these Territories will 
be admitted at the same time as Utah. 

The Democrats firmly believe the chances of victory in 
the two prospective States are overwhelmingly with 
them. They argue that both have been consistently 
Democratic for almost twenty years ; and, while during 
the coming campaign the conditions of the country will 
be against them, yet there will be an offset to this in the 
strong sentiment that has grown up against the Repub- 
licans because of their refusal to confer Statehood while 
they were in power and the feeling of gratitude to the 
Democrats for coming to their rescue. Several times 
parties have counted on this same spirit to give them 
control of States, however, and have found it was not as 
puissant as they had imagined. While, therefore, some 
Democrats are not inclined to place much reliance on 
this issue, yet Delegate Joseph, of New Mexico, and 
Governor Hughes, of Arizona, declare there is no doubt 
it will help. 

Arizona, which showed the least Democratic strength 
of the two at the last election, will perhaps be the safest 
State to count on for Democratic Senators. There are 
practically no new elements in the fight this year to com- 
plicate matterg and puzzle one who would forecast the 
result. There is some little disintegration, it is true, in 
the old parties, and the Populists are the gainers ; but it 
is hardly believed that this will cut much of a figure in 
the result. The one great element of uncertainty, ac- 
cording to some, is in the Mormon population, whose 
creed demands subjection to leaders, 

The present Legislature of Arizona, elected in 1892, is 
Democratic by an overwhelming majority ; but there is 
some cause of hope for the Republicans in the fact that 
this majority can be overturned by the changing of a few 
hundred votes in districts where the majorities are un- 
comfortably small. And, of course, with the vigorous 
campaign that will follow Statehood, there is no telling 
what may result. 

The political situation in New Mexico presents almost 
as many bristling elements of doubt as that in Utah. 
Just at present the Territory is experiencing a gold ex- 
citement of no mean dimensions, and thousands of men 
are flocking to the quartz ledges that are said to be the 
richest in the world, and the hundreds of acres of gravel 
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deposits containing the yellow metal. This irruption 
will have a marked effect on the politics of the Territory, 
as it is estimated that fully 15.000 more voters will de- 
posit their ballots on account of it, 

The gold seekers, however, come from localities that 
do not present aspects favorable to the Republicans. 
They are miners from Colorado—and it is well known 
that most of these are Populists—and men from Missouri 
and Texas, both strong Democratic States. Therefore, 
the Democratic leaders look for a great deal of strength 
in this heterogenous mass of hunters for sudden wealtb, 
and believe they will make assurance doubly sure. 

On the elections this fall may depend the passage of 
the statehood bills ; as, if the Republicans should win, it 
would hardly make the Democrats anxious to push the 
measures through. In New Mexico defeat is not proba- 
ble ; but in Arizona it is feared that if Delegate Mark 
Smith is made the nominee of the ascendant party, he 
will be defeated. because of the complications into which 
he has fallen over patronage, it being alleged that he has 
been a little too favorable to the saloon wing of the party 
in dispensing offices. The leaders in both States realize 
the importance of victory and are putting out all their 
efforis to win it. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


BY A. S, CODY. 





I was very young when I experienced my first prairie 
fire. We lived on the very outskirts of the city of Lin- 
coln, Neb., which was also very young in its city maiden- 
hood. The fact is, the city and I had been born in the 
same year. Our house stood to the southeast. Beyond 
us, to the east and south, was a broad, level expanse of 
grassy prairie, which rose gradually in the distance into 
what looked like a mountain, but was in fact only one 
of the giant undulations of a rolling prairie. On the 
west, at some distance, was a small river or creek, 
skirted by trees and shrubs, and bordered by a broad, 
fertile valley. There were numerous tributary smaller 
creeks, and the main creek, Salt Creek, wound around to 
the north, holding the city in its bend. Beyond the creek 
were more hills, vast, seamed waves of solid earth, ris- 
ing and falling or breaking suddenly in an abrupt preci- 
pice where a small stream had cut its way through. 
But there were no rocks to speak of, and one could 
imagine that those great hills had been made by the 
washing of the glacier which in olden times passed over 
this plain, rather than by the upheaval of the earth from 
its interior. 

In the spring and autumn, especially the spring, after 
the snow and ice has all gone and before the grass 
has begun to grow again, one cannot go out of a 
clear, warm night without seeing long lines of fire 
on every horizon, and at intervals down every un- 
dulating hillside. The farmers are burning off the 
old, dry grass of the year before, so that the new will 
come up fresh and free, and somehow the fire always 
has a way of getting loose and having a romp over the 
plains, But one needs something for excitement. So 
sure is the prairie fire to pass over the whole country 
that the wise always provide firebreaks about their stacks 
of hay and their homes and barns. A rod or so back 
from the stack a furrow is plowed, and several rods fur- 
ther back still another furrow or two is turned up, Then 
the grass in between is burned off carefully, and so your 
haystack or your barn or your home is protected against 
fire by a broad, arid belt, on which no fire can find fuel. 
But now and again, with the help of a good wind,a 
lusty fire will jump over your arid belt like a boy playing 
leapfrog, and then your hay makes a fine blaze. I have 
seen many a hundred ton stack of hay, protected by a 
firebreak, too, serve the purpose of a lovely bonfire. 

At the time of the particular fire I am going to describe 
the warm south winds had been blowing steadily for 
some weeks, the frost was quite out of the ground, the 
grass was as dry as tinder, and the soil was hard and 
parched. Rain was needed, and rain would come soon. 
As soon as the ground should be softened the garden 
would be plowed, tho now it was a forest of tall, dry 
weeds. On that bright spring morning I,a child, played 
hide-and-seek delightedly among the weeds, little think- 
ing that a few hours later the place where I sat on the 
ground would be hot as a smoking furnace. 

At noon they said there was a fire coming. One could 
smell the smoke in the air, and flying cinders floated 
overhead, borne on the strong, fierce wind that was 
blowing from the south. Away on the crest of the dis- 
tant hill was a long line of smoke, with now and then a 
gleam of flame. It was miles away, fifteen or twenty ; 
but they said it was coming toward us, right on the city, 
faster than a horse could gallop. In less than an hour it 
would be upon us. Over there was an old white farm- 
house, and down in the hollow yonder was a little board 
sbanty and several fine stacks of hay. There were scant 
firebreaks around them; but their owner had gone away, 
and his little shanty was locked. We were protected by 
no firebreak, and the line of march for the fire right into 
the city was unbroken. In some way the fire must be 
stopped, and there was not too much time to doit. The 
alarm had gone forth. Over at the white farmhouse the 
old grandfather brought all his valuable papers in a tin 
truok down on the piazza, hoping that in some way he 
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might escape with his treasure; and the grandmother 
brought down several bundles of useless old magazines, 
which she thought ought to be saved if possible. The 
men brought out the horses and plows from every pos- 
sible source, old, rusty plows, broken whippletrees, har- 
ness tied up with string. They turned up a furrow or 
two and set the back fire, while the women in hysterics 
drew water from the well into tubs and barrels and 
pails, and the hook and ladder company, anxious to test 
their new apparatus in some way, came out from the 
city with all their paraphernalia to stop the prairie fire, 
and were much laughed at, : 

In the meantime the air had been growing hotter and 
was filled with smoke and light, black floating cinders of 
grass. The long line of smoke over on the side of the 
great hill rose higher and higher, and tall, fierce flames 
burst through the smoke more and more often, leaping 
for rods into the air. It seemed impossible that grass 
scarce a foot high could send flames rods into the air ; 
but so it was; and the smoke curled up to high heaven. 

The men worked and sweated, the women cried and 
rushed about, the hook and ladder company waited in 
dumb silence for something to do, and on came the fire, 
rushing, roaring, like a tornado, sending its sparks 
ahead on the strong south wind like avant-couriers, and 
so galloped over the prairie. Now it was beyond the 
little creek, but in ten minutes it would be here, and our 
petty firebreak might not hold it. In five minutes it 
was on the edge of the hollow, and with a fiendish laugh 
it roared and clasped in its embrace the little board 
shanty and the three great haystacks. What was a fire- 
break of two or three rods to such a fire as that? Sim- 
ply nothing. It did not even stumble at the obstacle, but 
wrapped its arms quickly and completely about the un- 
fortunate fodder and ate it up. It made a beautiful 
blaze, however, sending broad sheets of flame, red and 
glowing, up to the zenith, and crackled and roared and 
made a heat that scorched our faces a quarter of a mile 
away. 

But on the fire came toward us, and in a moment we 
would be in its rushing midst. Over the house we dashed 
water by the barrel, until the shingles smoked from the 
steam that the heat made. On camethe fire and jumped 
over our little break as if it were only a small boy 
stumbling at afurrow. The forest of tall weeds in the 
garden just before the house blazed magnificently fifteen 
or twenty feet high. But here it stumbled and fell. 
There were other breaks beyond, and an army of people 
with old coats and petticoats soaked in water, with mops 
and blankets and pails of water. The enemy was 
met with decision and resolution born of desperation. 
The fire stumbled and fell, leaped up, sighed, and 
went out. Here and there, under fences and in little 
tufts of grass by the wayside,it clung tenaciously still, 
till a wet rag whipped it out. Over the black prairie it 
smoked and smoldered and leaped up now and then. 
Tall columns of smoke rose and were wafted over upon 
us. The stacks in the hollow were a glowing heap of 
fine embers that would smoke for days; and no doubt 
some of the hay at the bottom would remain unburned 
altogether, saved by the fire’s lack of air and oxygen, 
the fierce fire being smothered by its own fierceness. 
The little shanty was only a pile of well-charred rafters, 
but the white farmhouse, by some miracle, was left un- 
touched. The fire had swept by on one side, just as a 
tornado will sometimes take off a corner of a house and 
leave the rest quite intact. 

That night there wes a great rain. The fire had 
brought a storm. On the plains of Nebraska it always 
rains on the Fourth of July, the atmosphere being 
stirred up by the firecrackers, 1 suppose; and a great 
prairie fire has much the some effect. 

The next morning we might see the wide, black prai- 
rie looking as if a death pall were laid over it, so sooty 
black were the ashes left by the burned grass. All the 
weeds in the garden were gone. There were the plowed 
furrows filled with ashes, and there was the long line of 
burned fence. It was desolation. 

But the warm south wind dried the black ashes that 
day, and blew them away, leaving brownness instead of 
blackness. In a week the grass was growing out of the 
soot in tender blades ; and in a month the black mantle 
had been changed for a vivid green, adorned with violets 
and yellow wild peas and dandelions, which were all the 
fresher for having the old brown grass burned away. 

New York City. 
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THE PAPAL DELEGATION IN AMERICA. 
BY RICHARD H. CLARKE, LL.D. 








PAPAL Delegaticns consist of the Delegate himself; an 
auditor to prepare the matters pending before the Dele- 
gate and to advise in matters of the delegation ; a secre- 
tary who takes charge of jhe Delegate’s correspondence 
—appointments coming from Rome, not dependent on 
the continuance of the Delegate in office, but on the 
Pope’s pleasure. The support of Apostolic Delegates may 
be provided by the Pope, or by the Catholics of the 
country to which they are sent. The present Delegate 
receives a salary of $6,000, paid by the Roman Propa- 
ganda, The Catholics of this country have provided a 
residence for the Delegate at Washington. 

The office is of great antiquitv. The Civilta Cattolica 
recently said : : 
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“ From the earliest ages of the Church the Roman Pon 
tiffs were used to send, both into their own and foreign 
countries, their Apostolic Legates, who, holding the place 
of the Apostolic See, with solicitous and diligent study, 
laboved there to accomplish all that might tend to the 
good, prosperity and happiness of the Catholic name.” 

Thus Pope St. Leo I, in 440-461, sent Bishop Julian to 
Constantinople, clothed with his own Pontifical authori- 
ty. Pope Gregory the Great, in 590-604, deputed per- 
manent legates to Sicily, with ample ecclesiastical au- 
thority. In the eleventh century Pope Urban II sent 
his legate to England to inquire into the contentions 
between King William Rufus and St. Anselm, Archbish- 
op of Canterbury. In 1198-1216, Pope Innocent III sent 
Pelagius, Bishop of Albano, his legate to the Greek Em- 
peror at Constantinople. Pope Leo X intrusted the case 
of Martin Luther to Cardinal Cajetan, apostoliclegate in 
Germany. In England the same Pope deputed Cardinal 
Campaggio to investigate and decide between Henry 


* VIIT and Queen Catherine of Aragon. In the troubles 


between Napoleon and Pope Pius VII, Cardinal Caprava 
was Papal legate at Paris. Papal Nunciatures are 
maintained at Paris, Vienna, Madrid, Lisbon, Munich 
and elsewhere. Apostolic Delegations are permanent at 
Constantinople, Egypt, Greece and other countries. 
These Papal representatives maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with those countries, and ecclesiastical relations 
with their Catholic Churches. To maintain so extensive 
a diplomatic staff, a school of diplomacy was founded at 
Rome, the College of Noble Ecclesiastics, of which the 
present Delegate, Mgr. Satolli, was president when he 
was sent to the American Church, 

Whenever the Pope sends a nuncio, or delegate, to a 
country in a diplomatic capacity, he ranks with mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps; when solely on ecclesias- 
tical business, then, as Father Smith, in his ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Law,” says, *‘ he is considered as an ordinary resi- 
dent of the country”; which is conclusive as io the 
exclusively spiritual nature of the mission of Archbishop 
Satolli. 

Nor are Apostolic delegations unknown in the history 
of our country. Several American bishops have occu- 
pied the position. Bishop England, of Charleston, 1820 
to 1842, went twice as Apostolic Delegate to Hayti. 
Bishop Rosati, of St. Louis, 1842, was sent by Pope Greg- 
ory XVI as Apostolic Delegate to Hayti, to arrange with 
President Boyer the re-establishment of the Catholic 
hierarchy, and for settling ecclesiastical affairs with that 
country. 

In 1875 Pope Pius IX sent Mgr. Roncetti, Ablegate, to 
present the red baretta to Cardinal McCloskey, and in 
1886 Leo XIII sent Mgr. Straniero to perform the same 
office for Cardinal Gibbons. In 1873 Pope Pius IX sent 
Bishop Conroy, of Ardagh, Ireland, to Canada as Dele- 
gate, and on an ecclesiastical mission to this country. 
More recently, Dom Smulders, a Cistertian monk, was 
sent as Delegate to the ecclesiastical Province of Quebec, 
Bishop Persico, formerly of Savannah, was sent from 
Rome on a mission to Ireland some years ago to investi- 
gate the disturbed condition of that country. So, too, as 
Delegates Apostolic, Archbishops Kenrick, Spalding and 
Cardinal Gibbons convened and presided over three 
plenary Councils at Baltimore. 

In 1853 Pope Pius IX, sending Mgr. Bedini as Nuncio 
to Brazil, charged him with a complimentary mission to 
our President. Then the United States maintained a 
prominent Chargé d' Affaires at Rome, the Hon. Lewis 
Cass, Jr., being then Chargé. Before directing this 
mission to the President, Cardinal Antonelli, Papal Sec- 
retary of State, consulted Mr. Cass, and received for 
answer assurances in writing that he took the deepest 
interest in the proposed mission, and had communicated 
the same to his Government. Mr. Cass assured the Papal 
Secretary that Mgr. Bedini would have a cordial recep- 
tion at Washington, and of the extreme pleasure his 
visit would give the President. The Papal Envoy arrived 
in New York on June 380th, 1853, visited President 
Pierce at Washington, presenting to him the letter of 
Pius IX, and had a courteous recep ion. The Govern- 
ment did not receive Mgr. Bedini as a member of the 
Diplomatic Corps, regarding his mission as purely com- 
plimentary ; it would have been graceful and in accord 
with diplomatic custom had he been so received. The 
matter was afterward openly discussed in the Senate. 
The letter of Mr. Cass to our Secretary of State, an- 
nouncing Archbishop’s Bedini’s mission, could not be 
found, and the investigation was fruitless. 

It subsequently became evident that Pius IX, an ad- 
mirer of our country and institutions, was disposed, tho 
not hastily, to establish permanent diplomatic relations 
with our Government. On December 29th, 1853, Arch- 
bishop Hughes, at the request of Mgr. Bedini, through 
Postmaster-General Campbell, Mr. Pierce being Presi- 
dent, Mr. Marcy Secretary of State, sounded the Admin- 
istration on the subject of a Papal nunciature at Wash- 
ington. The Archbishop wrote: . 

“There is another matter on which, if there is no impro- 
priety in calling your attention to it, I should like to know 
your opinion or that of your colleagues. It is in reference 
to the establishment of a nunciature representing the Holy 
See near the Government at Washington. So far the Pope, 

tho he has been urged to appoint a nuncio, has constantly 
refused. Yet I see the pussibility of this matter being 
urged upon him again; and I should take it as a great 
avor if, with your knowledge of the opinions of the Presi- 
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dent and Cabinet, such an appointment-on the part of His 
Holiness would be favorably received.”” 


While the Pope had refused to appoint a Nuncio at 
Washington, this inquiry was probably with his consent 
and at the suggestion of the Cardinal Secretary of State. 
In the meantime foreign revolutionists in this country 
had raised a violent opposition to Mgr. Bedini, hounding 
his steps with threats, insults and violence. This was 
simply because, as Papal governor at Bologna, he favored 
order rather than anarchy and revolution. It is notsup- 
posable, however, that these un-American demonstra- 
tions affected the judgment of the Administration or of 
the Senate. But the answer of Postmaster-General Camp- 
bell to Archbishop Hughes, conveying the views of the 
Administration, was a disappointment. The question 
had not been thoroughly sifted at Washington in the 
pressure of business, The answer was: 


“In relation to the establishment of a nunciature in 
this country, the President will receive a chargé or minis- 
ter from the Pope; but he can only be received as his 
political representative. If His Holiness were to appoint 
a layman, there would be no difficulty in receiving him in 
the same manner as the representative of every other 
sovereign power is now received, charged, of course, only 
with the public affairs of the Pontifical States.” 


As evidence that the subject had not been exhaustive- 
ly considered by our Government, I will mention, on the 
objection to our Government’s receiving an ecclesiastic, 
that one of the first embassies sent by the Continental 
Congress, was the embassy to Canada, in 1776, to 
secure the alliance or neutrality of Canada, composed of 
B@njamin Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton. Congress requested the Rev. John Car- 
roll, afterward the first Catholic Bishop in America, to 
join the embassy. Also our Government received a 
Catholic priest, the Rev. Mr. Correa, as Minister of Por- 
tugal to the United States. Our Government afterward 
went further and sent a Catholic ecclesiastic as envoy on 
a mission to France and England during our Civil War. 
The envoy was Archbishop Hughes. 

While it was unquestionable that a Papal representa- 
tive to our Government, as stated by Postmaster General 
Campbell, could only be recognized in his political 
capacity, there is nothing in our Constitution to prevent 
such representative from looking after the interests 
of the Catholic Church in ecclesiastical property. An 
American Secretary of State himself pointed out occa- 
sions when a Papal nuncio was needed here, and Arch- 
bishop Hughes saw and stated the same examples for 
the services of a Papal representative at Washington. 
He wrote to the Very Rev. Dr. Kirby at Rome : 


“The hint that a lay representative of the Holy See 
would be most acceptable at Washington, is merely a 
phrase ad cautelam, whilst I have every reason to think 
that if Archbishop Bedini had been commissioned directly 
to this Government, without any previous consultation on 
the subject, he would have been well received. Of course, 
as to the expediency of such a measure, there is some dif- 
ference of opinion, even among the Catholic bishops of this 
country. Inasmuch as our Government is prohibited by 
the Constitution from any direct interference with ques- 
tions of religion, a nuncio would have very little to do at 
Washington; and yet there have been already, and there 
are likely to be henceforward, many questions in which 
some authorized person should represent the temporal in- 
terests of the Church in relation to territories which have 
heretofore been under Catholic Governments, and have been 
absorbed, or annexed, or conquered, or purchased by ours. 
Iremember distinctly, that both in the case of the acquisi- 
tion of Texas and of Upper California, the Secretary of State 
wrote to me that ih the pending treaties, before they 
should be finally concluded, the rights of Catholic ecclesi- 
astical property should be willingly and scrupulously pro- 
vided for by the Cabinet at Washington, if such rights 
should be made known to them. I advised the late Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, in whose diocese the City of Wash- 
ington is, of such communication ; but I have reason to 
fear that the matter was never alluded to, and that the 
Bishop and Archbishop, who are now in California, are un- 
der the necessity of losing great part, and almost begging 
for other portions of ecclesiastical property, which would 
have been secured by the articles of treaty, if the matter 
had been attended toin time. The most certain prospect 
is at present that the entire island of Cuba will come un- 
der the jurisdiction of this Government. Its population 
is entirely Catholic; but notwithstanding the apostolic 
zeal of its devoted Archbishop, religion itself is not in the 
most flourishing condition. I have expressed to his Excel- 
lency the Nuncio, that [I thought questions of this kind 
arising, or likely to arise, would make it desirable that 
some quasi-representative cf the Holy See should be on the 
spot to see after the rights and interests of the Church as 
far as possible.” : 


What occurred in California and Texas, occurred to 
ecclesiastical properties in the ancient Catholic city of 
St. Augustine. 

To a proper understanding of the power exercised by 
the Sovereign Pontiff in sending representatives to every 
country, clothed with such ample powers over the local 
churches, two things must be borne in mind: 1st, the 
primacy of sovereign jurisdiction in the Holy See ; 2d, 
the absolute unity of the Church. And yet this univer- 
sal, sovereign, spiritual power, is so invested with high 
duties, that Leo XIII and his predecessors have signifi- 
cantly called it ‘‘ The Office of Apostolic Servitude.” The 
principle upon which this unique and sublime office is 
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founded is tersely stated by the Vatican Council, who 
decreed : 

“Tfany one say that the Roman Pontiff has only the 
office of inspection or direction, and not the full and sover- 
eign power of jurisdiction over the Universal Church—or 
that this power is not ordinary and immediate, or over each 
and every church, or over each and every pastor and laic, 
let him be anathema.”’—Constitution “ Pastor Aternus.” 

No greater proof of the unity of the Catholic Church 
could be found than the submission of all individual 
opinions and the universal accord with which the Amer- 
ican Catholic Church and people accept the decree of 
Leo XIII and receive the Apostolic Delegate with vener- 
ation and loyalty. Public acts of welcome have emanated 
from every diocese of the nation. At the time of conse- 
cration Catholic bishops take a solemn oath, a portion of 
which declares: ‘‘ A legate of the Holy See both coming 
and going, I shall treat with honor, and assist him in his 
necessities.” 

The press has interested itself over rumors of the pro- 
motion of Mgr. Satolli to the Cardinalate. Such a pro- 
motion would, no doubt, lead to his resignation of the 
Apostolic Delegation for the higher dignity. If the 
Delegation had been longer established in our midst, we 
could speedily look for this well-merited promotion. His 
elevation would be our loss. But the Delegation is per- 
manent. 

As at Rome Archbishop Satolli found time to preach 
the Gospel in churches and basilicas ; so in America he 
has given himself to the study of our language and insti- 
tutions, and taken part in religious celebrations, and 
manifesting the Holy Father’s and his own admiration 
for our country. The utterances of Archbishop Satolli 
at the Catholic Lay Congress in Chicago are significant 
of his own and of Pope Leo’s_ sentiments toward 
America. 


“Tn thename of Leo XIII, I salute the spiritual children 
of the Church on this American Continent. In the name 
of Leo, I salute the great American Republic itself. 

The immortal Leo charges his delegate to speak out to 
America words of hove and blessing. You Catholic Amer- 
icans must be fully loyal to your great mission and to the 
duties which your circumstances impose upon you. Go 
forward. in one hand bearing the Book of Christian Truth, 
the Bible, and in the other hand the Constitution of the 
United States!” 

New York City. 
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ANOTHER ALLEGORY. 





BY THE REV. W. P. BENNETT. 





AFTER the orphan, Jim Smith, had had his dispute 
with Bill Jones over the worth of his knife, and had 
failed to get the matter before a board of referees, as 
reported by Prof. C. M. Mead, D.D., he secured a legacy 
of 160 acres of land. It was the homestead on which he 
was bornand brought up. In thenortheast corner of the 
farm was afine orchard of several hundred trees just 
come into full bearing. Near the southwest corner of 
the farm, just beyond the spacious farmhouse in which 
Jim was born, there was a little inclosure ornamented 
with shade trees, shrubbery and flowering plants, where 
Jim’s father and mother and younger sister lay buried. 

Words could not express Jim’s delight at coming into 
possession of this property, for it was the home of his 
childhood, and it had come down a legacy from his 
father. And besides, he had heard so much of the sa- 
credness of property, and of the security and inviolability 
of real estate, and particularly of the homestead. 

But hardly had he got possession and was well settled 
down on his farm than in came Bill Jones one fine morn- 
ing and informed him that he was building a line of 
railroad through that section of country, and would 
strike Jim’s farm. The road would enter the quarter- 
section at the northeast corner, pass diagonally through 
the orchard, the meadow and the grainfields, and go out 
at the southwest corner. In fact, the farmhouse and 
that little yard with the gravestones in it were exactly in 
the line, and would have to be sacrificed. 

‘* But, see here,” said Jim. ‘‘ This is my private prop- 
erty, and T won’t have any railroad put through it.” 

** Oh,” said Bill, ‘‘ there isno question about where the 
road will go. It will go through your farm, and we shall 
have to condemn the land on which this house stands, 
and that patch where the graves are, and the right of 
way through the orchard. And now I'll offer you twen- 
ty-five dollars an acre for what land we take.” 

‘* Bill, don’t you know this is my land, and ‘ that it is 
purely my own business whether I sell or not? Twen- 
ty-five dollars an acre! I wouldn’t take twenty-five dol- 
ars fora single tree that lies in your line.” 

** Well, Mr. Smith, I will offer you twenty-five dollars 
an acre for the land we occupy. You can accept itor 
we shall have to leave it out to a board of referees.” 

‘* Referees, Bill? I don’t see how referees can have 
any right to make me take less than I can afford to take, 
anyway.” 

‘There is another little matter, too, Mr. Smith. This 
township voted five per cent. bonds to this road, and the 
levy will have to be met this week to avoid costs.” 

‘** T never voted for bonds, and I don’t want your road, 
Bill; and I'll pay no levy toward it. ‘It is purely my 
own business.’” 

And Jim kept his word. The board of referees deter - 
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mined how much Jim’s land was worth; the orchard 
was rooted up; the house in which Jim was born was 
torn down. Through the knoll where the family graves 
were, acut was found necessary, and the skull of Jim’s 
father and the trunk of his mother were taken off by the 
graders. Only the tibia and fibula of one limb of the sis- 
ter, and the femur and lower bones of the other were left. 
The three gravestones made convenient doorsteps for 
the little homes of Eric Ericsen, Ole Olesen and Jacob 
Jacobsen, the Scandinavian section hands who kept the 
road in repair. A refusal to pay the bond-tax, against 
which Jim had voted, caused the place to be sold, and 
Bill Jones bid it off for the taxes. 

Jim Smith learned that private property was sacred— 
sometimes, as, for instance, when it was jack-knives’; 
but that when private Bill Jones came to be Corporation 
Bill there was nothing particularly sacred about home- 
steads or orchards, or even the graves and ashes of one’s 
dear ones. When Corporation Bill comes along, then 
Jim’s property—however sacred in its nature, however 
sacred in its associations—is in no sense inviolable. A 
board of referees is Jim’s only alternative if he refuses 
to accept what Corporation Bill says he can afford to 
give. 

‘* What an awful bad boy Jim was!” 

CRETE, NEB. 
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AMERICAN LIFE. 
III. 
“DOWN SOUTH.” 














BY GILBERT PARKER. 





PROFESSIONAL hospitality and private hospitality are 
equally generous in the States, but, if I may say it, not 
equally satisfying. The vast country is but sparsely 
spotted with really good hotels, tho it is filled with the 
most delightful homes. Yet it is easier for the hotels to 
be agreeably hospitable, for the question of servants is 
always the sorrow of the housewife, and the American 
servant is an imperious person, who defines her position 
with a precision more accurate than gratifying. Con- 
siderateness is not exactly her foible. If she likes her 
master and mistress, good ; she will serve them well, 
and she will tyrannize with her whole heart, becoming 
in too many ways an unacknowledged member of the 
family. If she does not like, ‘‘she didn’t agree to do 
this, and she didn’t agree to do that,” and presently she 
stands not on the order of her going. Recommendation 
to another master or mistress? Indeed, the legend runs 
the other way. When she is amerable and in humor 
with her work, she is the most intelligent servant in the 
world, neither respectful nor servile, merely complaisant, 
and deference of tone she never learned. ‘That's a 
pretty good photo of you,” said the new chambermaid to 
me one morning at my apartments in New York. Then, 
presently, ‘‘ I guess I'll have to clean them windows or 
you won’t get onto the shape of the street.” That the 
window might be cleaned, I believe I admitted the ex- 
cellence of the photograph. 

Of course one does not speak of servants in New York 
only, and notin Fifth Avenue and thereabout at all, 
for, naturally, the millionaires get the best and keep 
them, till they marry or goto another millionaire. And 
then butlers, coachmen, maids, are chiefly Irish, par- 
ticularly coachmen. Itis in all the towns of the North 
and West and Southern West that the question becomes 
a misery. ‘‘Down South” they have the Negro; and 
a good-natured but shiftless and careless servant he is, 
rendering life, by the aid of the climate, easy-going if 
not sans souci. East, West, North and South, you find 
the Negro servant, but chiefly in hotels. And the hotels. 
In order to get comfort you must only put up at the best, 
that is, the most expensive, and at these you may dwell 
in a small, bare unhomelike room, with a pitcher of ice 
water and a diabolical machine on the wall, for a pound 
aday. But only in the large cities will you find good 
hotels of this order. The hotel of the village and town in 
America is mostly notable for the way in which it will de- 
stroy good Kansas beef, for no more peace and comfort 
than would mark a polling-booth. Yet, here again we 
must find the cause. In America, until late years, and 
even now outside of the large cities, the cook was not 
trained for her business. She became a cook, just asa 
man became a house painter; a week's apprenticeship, 
and then she experimented within as he experimented 
without. And to cook-a thing brown was the chief 
merit. Somuch for thetable. For therest, hotels were 
built originally for their bars and for commercial 
travelers. Now the commercial traveler and the specu- 
lator and the business man greatly loved the open lobby 
where he'could watch for customers and commune wit 
his brethren, and sit with his feet on the windowsill or 
the coal stove, prospecting and ‘‘ reminiscing.” And up 
to ten years ago these ves ibules grew larger and larger, 
as witness, the Fifth Avenue, the Windsor, etc., in New 
York, the Palmer House, in Chicago, the St. 
Charles, in New Orleans (lately destroyed), the 
Palace, in ‘* Frisco,” andothers. But now there are hotels 
where you may perch in your room with the diabolical 
machine on the wall (which will, by the twist of a nee- 
die, secure you anything from a sandwich to a fire en- 
gine), or engage a suite at a terrible price, or seek, what 
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is so infinitely better, the really comfortable smoking and 
reading rooms. At these you may live on the European 
plan, and pay according to no law in heaven or on earth. 
To take a suite of rooms and live on the European plan 
in an American city is to recklessly back yourself against 
your income, Really the greatest comfort to be had in the 
States is in the new hotels on the old plan, with the com- 
mercial traveler left out. In these, with French cooks 
and a bountiful bill of fare, a man need want for nothing 
—except a convenient bath, acupof tea in the afternoon, 
a waiter who does not cadge, and who loves to bring you 
your dinner by courses. I well remember the serious 
conversation I had with a head waiter at the principal 
hotel in New Orleans, before I could induce him to have 
my waiter bring the fish, entrée and joint separate. But 
I can equally well remember the excellent service and the 
admirable table at The Lakewood, New Jersey, a winter 
hotel for tired and bored New Yorkers, at the Windsor, in 
Fifth Avenue, at the Windsor, in St. Paul, Minn., and 
at the Magnolia Springs Hotel, the Ponce de Leon and 
the Tampa Bay Hotelin Florida, I believe the Ponce de 
Leon to be the most beautiful hotel in the world. 
Moorish in design, and built of astone formed of crusted 
seashells and sand, it is a palace, with all the dignity 
and luxury of one. At night the patio, or courtyard, is 
very handsome, with its playing fountains and myriad 
lights anda band playing in the loggia. The Tampa 
Bay Hotel stands in wide and lovely grounds, and is as 
well adapted to enervate one by its luxury as any place I 
know of in the world—not excepting the Tivoli in Apia, 
Samoa. The most cheerful hotel I ever entered is that 
at the railway station in Cincinnati, were the Negro 
waiters chuckled and slid as they balanced the trays on 
three fingers and ‘‘hoped you was dinin’ good, sah?” as 
you mumbled the hominy and eggs; who entered the 
dining room by kicking the door open, swinging round, 
backing in, and then with a right about on his heel slid- 
ing down to you, his teeth shining like tombstones. 
For private hospitality it is the same North, South, 
East and West, genial, free, eager, ample, modified as 
to form and manner by class and place ; for there are 
classes in America, as defined, if not as broadly defined 
asin England. I have lived for days and weeks in all 
kinds of American homes, and I say unhesitatingly that 
family affection is the deepest, best and most noticea- 
ble thing in all that great land. Nine-tenths o: the 
professional men of the country have come from simple 
homes, where interests are equal and common—equal 
and common, because, no matter how rich the father 
and mother, the children have no fortune till the death 
of the parents, and nothing then by right, but by the 
good-will only of the giver. How the American mother 
hates sending her boy away to school! I remember 
talking to one of the most fashionable and beautiful 
women in New York about her son, and with tears in 
her eyes she feared for his morals and his habits, for the 
loss of his deep affection for her and for his sister. 
She was probably wrong, would probably, if left alone, 
permit the boy to become effeminate ; but it was an in- 
stance of the sweet friendliness and love to be found 
in American home-life. The dinner table of an Amer- 
ican family is, as a rule, very informal, and has sel- 
dom more than two courses. Wine is seldom seen, 
save in the larger cities, and then only among the 
wealthier classes. The most delightful hospitality in the 
United States is to be found at the Military Posts. 
Here you have the sublimation of simple manners, cor- 
diality and dignified enjoyment. In 1885 and 1886 I 
stayed for some time at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., and at 
the Presidio at San Francisco, and I had this year a 
hearty invitation from Fort Old Point Comfort and Fort 
Sully, S. D., and twice I have been to West Point. No 
matter what an officer of the American Army may be 
worth privately, at the military posts he lives without 
ostentation, indeed as simply as all his brother officers, 
as even a sub-lieutenant might. They have their little 
tea-parties, their germans and phantom dances in the Post 
ballroom, and they grow to be as like each other as the 
officers and their families of a French garrison, where 
each man’s income is known and the cost of hospitality 
is borne by the mess, for which the Government provides. 
Here, I repeat, at these military posts is all that is finest, 
prettiest, most commendable in social life in America. 
And my cynical brother Britisher, who joys in putting 
spokes in the American wheel, asit were, would do well 
not to mistake what he sees in big hotels as he travels for 
American life and people—not any more than he would 
mistake Harpenden races for Sandown. 

And “ Down South,” which Iseem to reach so slowly— 
Ihave come to it by very natural processes indeed, For 
all these things that have a great sameness in the North, 
East and West, have an individual character in the South. 
Scenery, houses, towns, life, people are all different, not 
so much perhaps in Kentucky, Maryland and Virginia— 
yet even there to a degree—but in Tennessee, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida and Arkansas. All that spring of life 
which you find in the Western South, that is the South 
which lies west of the Mississippi, and in all the West, 
middle West and North, is gone in the old South. You 
even begin to feel it in Baltimore, the dignified, and 

Richmond, the exclusive; and when you leave Cincin- 
nati by the Queen and Crescent Route, and shoot down 
through the Mississippi States,a new vista opens up. 
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Eight years have passed since I traveled down through 
Kansas, the Indian Territory, Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona, but what a different impression that other jour- 
ney bears! There was an air so dry, so clear, so bracing, 
even in its heat. And how solemn, bare and beautiful, 
were the brown mountains standing in the desert of New 
Mexico, cutting the sky like a knife, with a huge battered 


_ moon, rolling up, bold and splendid! Ah, that evening 


at Ratoon, where we halted for an hour, and took out the 
pretty little lady wasted with consumption, to eat her 
trifling supper besidea great cactus! She lies high ona 
consecrated hill at Los Angeles, as she said herself, gone 
from Canaan to Paradise ; for Southern California—Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, San Diego, and the rest, were they 
not to her as Canaan in beauty ? And she who had come - 
from the turbid, unsteady, slovenly Mississippi, did she 
not cry out with joy to see, as we traveled toward her 
high resting-place, the clear waters of the Rio Grande 
and the Rio Colorado? Indeed so, With all the wild- 
ness of the West, the sun, the coarse adventure, the 
braggadocio, the Apache, the inert cliff dweller, and the 
dull Pueblo Indian in his adobe houses, there is large 
movement, courage, life and progress. And there is 
refinement too, for there has gone with settlement 
always in America the very flower of American Eastern 
and Northern homes, young men and women with sane 
ideas, a sweet sense of civic duty, and a courage which 
never shrinks ; not any more than it did when Colonel 
Bowie, Colonel Travis, Davy Crockett and their hundred 
and forty-five men fought in the Alamo against Santa 
Anna’s four thousand till they died. 

The old South is not without beauty, as who that has 
seen the Carolinas, Kentucky and portions of Florida 
will deny? But on the whole, itis flat and low, and 
how sad is the landscape! The most cheerful thing one 
could see as one passed through the country was a saw- 
mill singing its blithe song of progress, and the cotton- 
fields, white and silky with their harvest. But what 
languor, what tristesse! Low one-roomed houses of the 
**cracker” and the Negro, ill-cared for houses and stores, 
unkempt hotels and eating houses, too trying for even 
that being on the generous hunt for the virtues of the 
South. Truly, they could not readily be found, if one 
merely traveled and never loitered by the way, never 
strayed and stayed. The people? Lanky, slow, docile, 
good-natured and shiftless, loving the luxury of the sun 
and desiring only that they shall get along somehow. If a 
button goes, there is still a bit of stick to pierce the cloth 
and hold the old coat together, or a nail fer the braces and 
the trousers. A rope will answer when the bridle and 
the reins break and fray, and if there be no socks, a lit- 
tle grass will be soft for the boots in the feet. 

And, spirit of humanity, what a creature, what a dis- 
mal thing, walking as a man, is he that they call the 
Cracker! I see one yet as I saw him in the street at 
Green Springs, Florida; a being so detached from his 
kind, as he had come out of the caves and the hills, hav- 
ing fed not so well or wisely as Caliban, his thin clayey 
face hung about with loose, draggled lifeless hair, his 
long lean arms, his feet shod with old rubbers, his look 
that of a thing which God had cursed. Never East or 
West, North or South, in the world have I seen such a 
being, so little kin to his fellow-man. I understand now 
what the Negro means by ‘‘ po’ white trash”; he at least 
has not descended to eating clay and roots, and he when 
he is bad is at least more devil than beast. 

But the Cracker is not the Southerner; he is but a 
spot on Southern life,a reminder to the South that they 
made slaves of a people higher at their worst than their 
own worst—for they are ours ; come of European, mostly 
British blood, tho the fountain be removed a distance 
from this sick pool of life. With what delight does one 
turn to the best that is in the South; to a courtesy, toa 
dignity and a warm grace of domestic life, that tran- 
scends any elsewhere in the States! Here you shall find 
in New Orleans nothing of what the supercilious Brit- 
isher condemns. Here is a hospitality utterly without 
ostentation, a culture which has the rare merit in these 
days of being old-fashioned, a people who are slow to 
anger, of singular kindness, and viewing life with a 
sweet, wholesome temper ; as you shall see if you but 
visit their spacious homes, half French, half English, in 

manner, or read their newspapers—informative, steady, 
with unusual literary merit, and never shrieking. Here 
in New Orleans was France again, not modern France, 
but the France of Quebec, with its cheerful gravity, its 
deep love of theater and opera, where the best French 
operas do go every year, where the Mardi Gras Carnival 
is one of the sights of the world. And, over all, there is 
an indescribable softness and richness of manner which 
comes of the languorous South. New Orleans is the 
most interesting place in America. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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For some little time there has been considerable talk 
about a monument to John Brown, at the engine house 
where he made his famous defense, and it has taken shape 
so that the authorities of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
have given permission for it to stand on their property. 
All through the South this arouses considerable bitterness. 
It is declared to be an affront to the whole South, and 
especially to Virginia, and there is an effort being made 
to persuade the Legislature of West Virginia to forbid the 
erection of the memorial. 
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MOTHER STRICKLAND'S SILVER. 


BY GEORGE L. WEED. 








‘* THERE goes a promising lawyer who has just killed 
himself.” : 

“Ihave reached the age at which, according to the 
Constitution of our Society, I am no longer eligible to 
the office of its President.” 

These two remarks, seemingly without connection, 
have long been associated in my mind. Each recalls a 
scene of childhood. For many years two unfading pic- 
tures have been in my memory—one a view of a court 
room, the other of achurch. The central figure in each 
is the same person, then unknown to the fame of Uniied 
States Senator, Governor, Cabinet officer and Chief Jus- 
tice; but in these offices the early promises of Salmon 
P, Chase found their fulfillment. 

How false was the prophecy I have quoted, written 

under my first memory picture concerning this ‘‘ prom- 
ising lawyer.” That declaration was made in admiration 
and commiseration ; but from the day it was uttered the 
supposed professional suicide entered on a new, broader 
and grander life, That day became historic for Mr. Chase. 
It was in July, 1842. On it he made a plea in Cincinnati, 
O., before Judge McLean of the United States Supreme 
Court, in defense of a kind-hearted old man, living near 
that city, who had befriended some fugitive slaves whom 
he had met near his home. Mr. Chase claimed that the 
act was legal as well was charitable. His argument and 
eloquence charmed a crowded audience for three hours. 
He felt confident that he had established his propositions ; 
but the jury’s verdict was against him, and the public 
sentiment was against the astute and bold defender of 
human rights. . 

I was, perhaps, his youngest auditor. A mere lad, I 
had followed the crowd into the court room, old enough 
to be charmed by his magnificent presence, and to be 
conscious of a great occasion, without being able to ap» 
preciate the learning, the philanthropy and the patriotism 
which made it such. I did not justly estimate the man- 
liness, the refinement, the bold earnestness and the moral 
conviction which were elements of his power on that 
memorable occasion. 

The spot where he stood was free soil, but on the 
border-line of slavery whose shadow rested upon it. 
Many a one who sympathized with Mr. Chase became, 
what his biographer records of him, ‘‘ an object of hate, 
bitter and unrelenting.” 

But this did not prevent his re-election to the presi- 
dency of the Young Men’s Bible Society of Cincinnati, 
an office which he had already filled for nine successive 
years, and in which he was continued two years longer, 
until the day my second memory picture was taken, 
when, as I distinctly remember, he made the statement 
that he had reached the age which rendered him ineligi- 
ble to continuance in that office, 

It was at an anniversary meeting of the Bible Society, 
in the old Second Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati, 
when Dr. Lyman Beecher was pastor, that I heard Mr. 
Chase tell a story which interested me the more because 
he might have summoned me as one of the three wit- 
nesses to the facts he related, A child then, Iam the 
only one left to retell the story ; in so doing I add inci- 
dents which occurred after his recital, I limit myself 
to facts which I distinctly remember, or were preserved 
in my early home, whose door I must let stand ajar, since 
my father, Dr. George L. Weed, was closely related to 
what I here record. 

In that early time, beginning with 1836, before various 
benevolent societies had each a separate center of activ- 
ity in the ‘* Queen City of the West,” their combined in- 
terests were largely committed to his superintendence, 
To the stranger’s question, ‘‘ Where are the Missionary 
Rooms—Home or Foreign—or the Tract, or the Sunday- 
school, or the Bible Depository?’ there was but one an- 
swer, as they had a home in common. It was on 
Fourth Street near Main. For it a woman was earnestly 
looking. 

** Where do they keep Bibles ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** Well, you ought to know.” 

Such were the earnest question, the gruff reply, and 
the spirited reproof which constituted the laconic con- 
versation between the woman and a passer-by. 

Soon she stood at the door of the Bible Depository, re- 
peating her question in another form—*‘ Is this where 
Bibles are kept ?” 

The manner in which she asked it excited the curiosity 
of the three who heard it. 

I have to this day a distinct picture of her. She was 
of small stature and fragile form. Her face was 
wrinkled, yet there was not the decrepitude of age. She 
was poorly clad, and her whole appearance was such a3 
to suggest the query whether her errand was to buy a 
Bible or to ask for a gift. Dr. Weed was almost satisfied 
that the latter was probable, 

“T would like to see some,” she remarked, without 
giving any hint of the size or quality she desired. On 
being shown the kind usually donated to such as she was 
supposed to be, she asked for something larger and 
better; but even this did not satisfy. 

The mystery deepened. Was pride concealed beneath 
that apparent poverty, making her disdain a common 
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gift? Had she never learned that receivers of bounty 
are not choosers? As almoner of the Society’s gifts, 
what would the Depository be justified in bestowing 
upon her? 

Without betraying his suspicion, almost conviction, he 
placed a volume of still larger size and more expensive 
style up6n the counter. At last came the question: 

** What is the price?” 

** Five dollars,” was the reply. 

‘*T will take five of these,’ was her immediate re- 
sponse. 

‘Five Bibles at five dollars each ! Twenty-five dollars!” 
thought each of the witnesses, only half believing their 
astonished ears. But soon their more astonished eyes 
showed how deceived they had been. It was not pride 
that had been concealed beneath that humble garb, but 
pieces of silver coin, nothing larger, in various denomi- 
rations, which she counted out until the whole amount 
made a glittering pile. 

The air of satisfaction with which she completed her 
purchase, the incongruity between her wardrobe and her 
purse, the variety of the coins, the number and style of 
Bibles, the mystery that surrounded her person and pur- 
pose—all these combined to make those who looked upon 
her ask themselves, ‘* Who—what is she?” 

While they gazed in wonder, she was seemingly un- 
conscious of their presence. Her lips moved, but her 
prayer was silent.. Why she wept they knew not. The 
completed story suggests a loving, praying mother’s 
heart. 

The mistake into which Dr. Weed had been led con- 
cerning his customer suggested his alluding to the Bible 
Society. This revealed her ignorance of its existence 
and work. He informed her of its benevolent character, 
especially asshown in supplying the poor with the Word 
of God. She little supposed herself to have been the in- 
nocent occasion of thisrevelation toher. But revelation 
it was, as much as was the Holy Ghost to the Corinthian 
‘Church ; and it was followed by a corresponding readi- 
ness todo. Giving the Bible to the poor! Blessed op- 
portunity ! so she thought, and another pile of silver was 
beside the purchase money. 

‘* What is your name?” asked Dr. Weed. 

**It is no matter,” she replied. 

** But,” continued he, ‘“‘I should report from whom I 
receive this gift.” 

Her only response was: “The Lord Jesus Christ 
knows my name, and that is enough.” 

First amazed at her ignorance, and then rejoicing in 
the interest she manifested immediately on learning of 
the Bible Society, he proceeded to enlighten her concern- 
ing other benevolent enterprises. Nor in vain, for her 
whole manner and conversation gave evidence that a 
new world was op2ning to her intellectual and spiritual 
vision. To them all her heart responded quickly and 
fervently. 

The design and labors of the American Tract Society 
were made known, and a. third silver pile was on the 
counter. 

Then came the most marvelous revelation of all—that 
Christian men and women carried the Bible to heathen 
lands; translated it into other tongues; preached in the 
languages of India and China and Africa; that these 
Gospel messengers were supported by Christians in our 
own ijand ; that money and the necessaries of life were 
sent to them from New York and Boston ; that supplies 
for missionaries among the Indians beyond the Mississip- 
pi were sent from the spot where she then stood; and 
that all this was done through a missionary society. 

Then followed renewed astonishment, increased op- 
portunity and another group of silver coins—this for 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

At this distant day I cannot recall the number of 
societies whose acquaintance this woman formed in that 
single hour; but of this I am confident, that her pur- 
chase-money and gifts amounted in all to about sixty 
dollars, allin silver pieces. 

A clue was finally found to her name, and we are now 
prepared to call her Mother Strickland, by which she 
was thenceforth known in Cincinnati by a few who be- 
came acquainted with her history. 

From herself and other sources the following facts 
were finally gathered. She lived about twenty miles 
from the city, not far from the Ohio River, on a farm, 
products of which she brought to market three or four 
times a year. For these she had received the coin which 
she paid out at the Bible Depository, just as it had come 
into herhands, ‘‘The farm is mine,” she said in justifi- 
cation of her right to give its proceeds to him who said: 
** The silver is mine.” Had she not applied to herself 
his words by Hosea,‘‘I gave hercorn . . . and mul- 
tiplied her silver?” 

Her home was such only in name. She shared it with 
aman who could lay no claim to manliness. However 
evenly they might have been yoked at first, they became 
most unevenly so when she obeyed the Master’s com- 
mand, ‘Take my yoke upon you.” She spoke of him 
and their neighbors as Universalians—a rustic term 
common in the West in those days. Whatever of belief 
or of practice it might express, his character was not 
elevated nor purified thereby. This may be inferred 

from the constant presence of his liquor-jug in the best 
room, There was not only want of sympathy with the 
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religious views and practices of his wife, not only lack of 
respectful indulgence, but there was violent opposition. 
His hatred to the Bible was intense. He was a veritable 
Jehoiakim casting her precious volume “into the fire 
that was On the hearth.” Her hymn book had a similar 
baptism. Tried by fire they were both rescued, becom- 
ing fit emblems of their owner. 

She was without Christian companionship, church 
privileges, or any aid to spiritual guidance and improve- 
ment, except her Bible and hymn book and the Spirit of 
God. These kept her separate from her surroundings 
and preserved a deep and tender interest in spiritual 
things. These were her light, comfort and strength in 
her isolation and persecutions. 

In that divided household there were five to whom 
the appellation Mother Strickland could be literally 
applied. We know not the attitude of thesesons toward 
the unchristian father or the Christian mother, but of 
the motherly thought for them, we do know. When at 
last she looked upon a Bible suited to her purpose, say- 
ing: ‘‘I will take five of these,” the unspoken thought 
was, ‘‘These are for my five sons.” And when, with 
closed eyes over those Bibles, she “‘ prayed unto the Lord 
and wept,” when “ only her lips moved, but her voice 
was not heard” by those who “‘ marked her mouth,” we 
can believe that it was for these sons’ that she prayed. 

Dr. Weed’s home was a Saints’ Rest where very many 
angels were entertained, awares or unawares. Pilgrim 
saw it from afar, and from every direction. He came 
sometimes alone, and sometimes Christiana and the 
children accompanied him. It seemed a more fitting 
abode for this Christiana than was her market wagon 
which she was accustomed to occupy. So she was in- 
vited to this Saints’ Rest whenever in the city, but she 
still abode in the street. 

She urged her would-be host to call upon her the next 
morning after her purchase, when her street dormitory 
would be changedintoa shop. This he did in making 
his usual visit for family supplies, to the country market 
which then and there was composed of farmers’ wagons 
extending along the street to great distances. He stop- 
ped before hers to make the promised morning call, 
which he was not allowed to finish until his market 
basket was full. This was only a foretaste of more to 
come. Soon after he reached his home there followed 
other gifts from her wagon for the more abundant sup- 
ply of his larder. His protestations were useless. She 
seemed to have the impression that nothing could be too 
good for one sustaining so many Christian relations. Be- 
cause of his loving service for Church and people she 
thought that ‘‘ he was worthy for whom she should do 
this.” 

The explanations made to Mother Strickland concern- 
ing benevolent societies were supplemented by reading 
which was furnished her. Its careful perusal became 
manifest in her rapidly increasing knowledge and corre- 
spondingly deepening interest. Especially was The Mis- 
sionary Herald a messenger from afar, proclaiming in 
tones unfamiliar to her the woes of heathendom and 
Christian effort in its behalf. 

Rejoicing in the work done, her heart went out toward 
the workers. Her thought traveled quickly from the 
printed page to their distant and lonely homes. She 
thought of their domestic life, even of their physical 
tastes, without opportunity to gratify them. This was 
why the rich apple-butter of her farm was.a condiment 
year after year on missionary tables in the Western wil- 
derness. She believed that the implements of refine- 
ment should not be denied the self-denying workers in 
the midst of barbarism ; and this is why spoons found 
their way toa table on a Nestorian mountain, engraved 
with the name—one of blessed memory—of Asahel 
Grant. Her ‘“ Universalian” neighbors sustained no 
Dorcas Society ; but she was entitled to the name, since 
every year she brought to the city a consecrated mis- 
sionary box of what she had ‘ wrought with needle- 
work.” 

Allusion has been made to the avidity with which she 
gleaned knowledge of Christian labor in heathen lands. 
Her relative progress in such learning was surprising. 
She was discriminating. Not all fields were of uniform 
interest to her ; some were of special. One of these was 
the Gaboon Mission, on the western coast of Africa ; but 
from it her thought traveled into the interior. Could not 
a church be built there? and could not her music box be 
used in the purchase of a site? These were her queries 
as she carried it to the Missionary Rooms. 

It happened that from her own State, and from the 
bank of the same river near which was her home, had 
gone the Rev. Ira M. Preston and wife to the Gaboon 
Mission, and thence to an interior station among the 
Bakali people. It also happened that when she carried 
her music box to the city these missionaries were on a 
visit to their home. On their return to Africa they took 
it with them, but had no occasion to use it for the pur- 
chase of a site for a church, as her thought had been 
anticipated by African chiefs, who donated land for mis- 
sion purposes. 

Guided by facts mentioned in a letter from Mrs. Pres- 
ton, I can follow the music box from my own home to 
hers, and to the end of its mission. It was a wonderful 
curiosity to the Bakali people. It so excited their fears 
that the first name by which they called it was Okukwe, 
a ghost. Becoming more familiar with it, and recogniz- 
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ing it as having a similar purpose to one of their bamboo 
instruments, they changed its name to Dibeca, For the 
missionary it became an instrument of another kind. A 
Bakali, making his first visit to the missionary station, 
would listen to its tones, and then to the voice of the 
teacher of salvation. The news of the wonderful box 
was carried to distant villages, whence numbers came to 
hear it. Its tunes were of a lively character, but its 
meanings were very diverse in the minds of the listeners, 
whose interpretations were a great amusement to the 
Christian teachers. One old, old woman who looked 
upon it as an intelligent being, declared : ‘It insults 
me; it says over and over, ‘You have not many 
chickens !’” 

Mrs. Preston tells how well it did its missionary work, 
and brightened their lonely lives in the African jungle 
for years. 

But the music box, like the Preacher’s daughters of 
music, ‘‘ was brought low”; for it had a fall, and its 
work was done. That day was a memorable one among 
the Bakali people. The box could no longer tell of 
chickens nor be an instrument of salvation. 

That noble Christian woman tells how the incidents of 
her African life are vanishing from her memory, but 
those here recorded, twenty-eight years after the box 
came into her possession, are still fresh reminders of 
Mother Strickland, who, tho living in a Christian land, 
dwelt almost in the darkness of an African jungle, 
lighted only by the flame of her lonely altar. 

For seven successive years Mother Sirickland made her 
quarterly visits to the city, to sell the products of her 
farm and to consecrate a portion of the proceeds to the 
Lord of the harvest. She was finally induced to accept 
the hospitality of Dr. Weed’s family, instead of occupy- 
ing her wagon in the streets. This gave. opportunity to 
learn the peculiarities of her mental and spiritual char- 
acter more fully. As already stated, with increased 
knowledge there were corresponding interests and action; 
but this interest was limited to whatever pertained 
directly to the kingdom of God. 

One evening she accompanied the family to a lecture 
by that brilliant Christian astronomer, Prof. O. M. 
Mitchell. But for her that hour was wasted time. She 
was confident that he knew nothing about the worlds so 
far away, and it would be wiser for him to devote his 
time and thought and labor to things more sure and more 
useful. 

One day Mother Strickland cameson her usual errand 
to the spot which had become sacred to her, because a 
center of good and the altar of her gifts. As near as I 
can calculate, it must have been the twentieth visit. 
Hard work, bitter trials and time had wrought a great 
change in her appearance. She entered the Bible De- 
pository with a weary gait, evidently bearing a burden 
from which she wished to be immediately relieved. It 
was another silver offering—fifty doliars. 

She felt that this visit was her last, and so bade good- 
by to him who had been the trusted almoner of her gifts, 
the enlightener in Christian work, the friend and host, 
and to the hostess who had so often welcomed and com- 
forted her in the Christian home which contrasted so 
strongly with her own. The presentiment came true. 
They saw her face no more. 

MoUNT AIRY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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POPULISTIC ESTHETICS. 
BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 








Ir is unfortunate that the utterances of one who un- 
dertakes to speak for a large number of people should so 
often receive wider publication than any statement made 
in refutation. The radical has thus an advantage over 
the conservative. It cannot be that an extremist like 
Governor Waite voices the sentiments of all the people 
of Colorado ; and surely in South Carolina there must 
still be many survivors of the old régime who view with 
anxious alarm the performances of the Populists. In 
like manner it should hardly be necessary for any one at 
the West to assert that a great many residents of the 
territory west of the Alleghanies do not indorse such 
broad nonsense as Mr. Hamlin ‘Garland has put forth in 
his ‘‘ Crumbling Idols,” which THE INDEPENDENT has 
lately made the subject of just and pointed review. We 
of the West have a large way of doing things. In busi- 
ness we have been less conservative than the people of 
the older States. Sometimes our cocksure daring has re- 
sulted in immense successes, but often it has overreached 
jtself and brought calamity. The error of iconoclasts 
like Mr, Garland is that they apply to the fine arts the 
same bold principles which have distinguished a class of 
‘Western financial enterprises. It is not, perhaps, unfair 
to take judicial notice of the fact that this idol-smasher 
is an advccate of Populist politics and social ideas. Even 
as the Populistic economists deride the established eco- 
nomic and social laws, and advocate financial schemes 
which are dangerous in the extreme, some of their 
number would overthrow the canons of art which have 
so long been respected and honored for a new creed of 
Populistic esthetics. Here is indeed a real affinity between 
Populistic economy and Populistic art. In both we should 
have a fiat issue, on the one hand of ill-considered laws 
and irredeemable currency, and on the other of unneces- 
sary, crude literature. The same order of mind that can 
see no good in Ricardo and Mills is capable of tumbling 
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down the work of Shakespeare and Shelley. In both in- 
stances the point of view is the same—that the things 
’ that have been are no longer of value. Cakes and ale 
made according to-the old recipes have become stale and 
unprofitable. 

The West has been greatly harmed by the lack of 
measure of certain orators and writers who have spoken 
on a variety of subjects as having authority to express 
the sentiment of the body of Western people. Therehas, 
on the other hand, been evinced persistently a disposi- 
tion on the part of Eastern journals to accept such ex- 
pressions at their face value, whereas they are entitled 
to no such appraisement. Thus the extravagances and 
absurdities of a few are taken as representative of the 
sentiment of the mass. To these wild utterances is due 
in great measure the misconception of Western social 
conditions which often finds its way into Eastern publi- 
cations, and is frequently given more permanent setting 
in books. Again, some local poet is praised immoder- 
ately by a Western newspaper or ephemeral magazine, 
and the paragraphers of metropolitan journals make 
merry over his discovery. A wild Populist orator, out 
beyond the Mississippi, declares that the moon should be 
coined into silver dollars, and to the whole West are at- 
tributed his crazy notions, This clatter, whether politi- 
caJ, economic or esthetic, is odious to many thou- 
sands of people who are as capable of seeing its ab- 
surdities as residents of the most cultivated districts 
of the East. It is tobe remembered that ‘‘ the West” in 
a vague and insufficient definition of an immense terri- 
tory and that all sorts and conditions of men live in the 
parts of the United States commonly so designated. For 
instance, in Ohio and Indiana there are descendants from 
pioneers who were people of great cultivation. In the 
former State the traits of the New Englanders are still 
apparent ; in the latter, where Virginia and Kentucky 
were largely drawn on for contributions to population, 
the refinements and aspirations of civilization have now 
been communicated through several generations. The 
rough edges have worn off. In Indiana, a State sadly 
abused under its nickname, “‘ the Hoosier State,” there 
are nine colleges whose curriculashow no concessions to 
the cross-lot methods of education, and at these are en- 
rolled every year hundreds of students. In the gradua- 
ting class at Bryn Mawr College this year there were more 
girls from Indiana than from any other State, The high- 
est degree conferred at this exacting institution was upon 
an Indiana girl; so that there is as yet no general aban- 
donment of the standards of cultivation even in Hoosier- 
dom.: The three gentlemen who have brought greatest 
literary distinction to Indiana are undoubtedly General 
Wallace, Maurice Thompson and James Whitcomb 
Riley. The fact that Mr. Riley has expressed himself in 
accordance with the oldest laws of prosody even when 
writing in the homely dialect of the Western farmer is 
in itself a refutation of a great deal of Populist literary 
doctrine. The Wabash landscape is not less sweetly or 
truly sung of by Mr. Thompson because he can look 
far backward to the storied isles of Greece and address 
Lesbian forests as if they were his own woodland: 

'Q Kad, © xapieooa,” 

General Wallace was able to find no new way of pre- 
senting historical fiction; he wrote ‘ Ben Hur,” it has 
been said, with a copy of ‘‘ Ivanhoe” on the table before 
him, Because he had been born in Indiana he did not feel 
that it was incumbent on him to write the story back- 
ward, or otherwise, to make it ‘‘racy of the soil” 
through eccentricity. 

Now that we have Populistic economy as a fact, and 
Populistic literature threatened, shall we go further and 
have Populistic sciences and ethics? Or it may be that 
the rain makers, who endeavor to encourage the heav- 
ens, are already here asthe advance guard of a new 
Populistic school of science, which will have the recog- 
nition and approval of a paternalistic government now 
in embryo. 

While it is exasperating to temperate, conservative 
people to find themselves misrepresented and placed in 
false attitudes, it is still gratifying to know that there 
are standards of value and precedents for action, both 
economic and esthetic, which, without granting license, 
are nevertheless flexible enough to afford the largest lib- 
erty. Political economy is not quite but it is almost an 
exact science. In grammar and syntax the majority of 
rules have no exceptions. The Dakotan who intends to 
write for a large audience must know and observe the 
laws of composition ; he will be aided and guided in his 
work if he knows the manner and matter of the great 
masters. A gentleman invited to a company of gentle- 
men will clothe himself properly, The man who has 
taken ‘“‘ disastrous chances” and known “ hairbreadth 
*scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach,” may sit in a 
buckskin suit at a Wyoming street corner and talk toa 
crowd of loafers ; but if he is asked to dine with persons 
of gentle breeding, it is courteous for him to change— 
not his stories nor his manner of telling them, but the 
clothing in which he himself appears. 

Provincial and provincialism are terms from an appli- 
cation of which Americans flinch. They are terms of 
opprobrium, We would ali—save the literary Populists 
—like to be considered metropolitan. There is nothing 
so silly as the effort of political and literary demagogs to 
array onepart of thecountry against another. There is 
no East or West in the compass which points to the no- 
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blest thought and action of the world. Within a few 
months there have been threats of a separation of the 
East and West, because a certain financial policy which 
seemed for the best interests of the whole country was 
likely to injure a small part of it. When we are told 
sneeringly that Chicago is to succeed Boston and New 
York as our American literary center there is less 
shock, and the assertion is classified as ‘‘ important if 
true.” The talk of secession and the gleeful prophecy of 
the transfer of the publishing headquarters are repre- 
hensible principally and primarily because they are 
unpatriotic and inimical to the upbuilding of national 
spirit. The aim of popular government is to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number. Literature is not 
less catholic in its purpose. The well wisher of Ameri- 
can literature does not care whether it come from Kansas 
or Massachusetts, Topeka or Boston. He must not study 
current literature as a branch of geograpby, and he will 
measure his criticisms, whether they be blame or praise. 

Finally, it is worth remembering that provinciality is 
not half so bad as insularity. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








fine 2 Arts. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND GERMAN 
ARTISTS. 


BY HENRY PETERSEN. 








For some weeks now two towns have been discussing, 
through their newspapers, the merits of a certain German 
architect, the towns being Berlin and Dresden, and the 
architect Herr Wallot. Americans will hardly know the 
name, altho thousands of tourists have seen his buildings 
and probably carry one of them in their memories, namely, 
the colossal Reichstagbau in the capital of Berlin. The 
siteis the Siegesplatz at the entrance to the Thiergarten 
park. A scaffolding enveloped it for nearly twenty years, 
and nothing was visible even up to the time of its comple- 
tion but tantalizing bits—here patches of a titanic column, 
there a yard or two of weighty cornices, and on top a shim- 
mering streak of the gold-ribbed dome. In fact, the aspect 
of the square, which is the finest and most fashionable one 
in the town, was quite marred by the huge pile of rough 
staging. Beforeit, in the middle of the square, rises the 
Victory monument in shape like a towering round chim- 
ney, piercing a circular hut of stone. Its sides laden all 
the way up their hight with bands of cannon barrels, its 


summit surmounted by a shining female figure that fairly . 


seems sometimes, in the gaysunshine, to flutter her gilded 
wings and drapery like an alighting bird of paradise. Far 
below her roll the polished equipages of the rich over the 
gray stretch of pavement, past the slower-going black and 
yellow droschkes of excursionists; the bells of red horse 
cars ring deafening warvings to the drivers of yellow 
cars; policemen, in silver and black uniforms, cry out 
their alarms to foot passengers; while all about, like but - 
terflies over a summer field, move gay equestrians ; 
Dragoon officers in blue and yellow, Uhlans in silver and 
blue, Hussars in tight-fitting breeches of black with gold- 
rimmed high boots and breasts thickly slashed with gilded 
cord, and Cuirassiers in unpractical white-colored cloth 
coats, under dazzling casques of heroic size. The Thier- 
garten park is their riding paradeschool ; whilein the low, 
green shrubbery, behind the sprinkled, moist, yellow sand 
sidewalks stands the palace of the Ministry of War. This, 
like them, is ponderous, but of gay mien, as if in breaking 
open the earth at the first trumpet call of the robust Angel 
of Victory it had stationed itself there with confidence 
where the angel could overlook it from her distant and 
airy perch forever. Behind its windows, for many a year, 
sat the great, dead Moltke. If he looked toward the left 
his eyes fell upon the green trees of the park: if toward 
the right, they fell upon the gray stone-columned gateway 
of the Brandenburger Thor, its sculptured opening offer 
ing asa picture a glimpse of the avenue Unter-den-Lin- 
den; while opposite,a thousand yards away across the 
square, the boards of Wallot’s building covered its monster 
mystery. 

Boards, and nought but boards. Count Moltke perhaps 
never minded them. But the everlasting planks vexed 
young Emperor Wiliiam greatly ; he had been obliged to 
see them nearly half his life long, so as soon as he came to 
the throne and to command, he ordered them taken down; 
that is to say, as much as could be removed with safety. 
Thereupon, the straw was peeled from the columns, the 
lathing from the steps, the network of timber from the cu- 
pola. Little sheds still hung against the sides of its gray 
walls, as footholds and coverings for the masons at work 
hewing the ornamentation of the stone. Bat at last a 
spectator could get a view and form an idea of the great 
building. 

Wiiliam II, who rode by it every day, formed his very 
promptly. His taste found satisfaction in the vast propor- 
tions of the edifice, but excluded, and excluded vehemently , 
the idle sculptures that adorn it, calling them “ ginger- 
bready.” This verdict, as is his wont, he pronounced openly, 
so that the next day it appeared in all the newspapers. 
Instantly parties formed for and against the architect. On 
his side was the general population of the town, the com- 
mission of Parliament that had approved the plan of the 
building and a part of the guild of architects, a very toler 
able majority. But this majority in their opinion could 
not outweigh the single voice of the King. Herr Wallot, 
like Bismarck, felt undone. He had no place to which to 
retire, but cast about for one at once. Tne King of Saxony, 
an admirer of his work, invited him to Dresden, and he ac- 
cepted the call as a relief from unpleasant souvenirs. 

When the public learned the new arrangement, and that 
their famous builder was to leave Berlin, they raised a pro- 
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test against it, and with the protest against the loss of 
Wallot there could be heard once more a general lament 
over Emperor William’s criticisms of works of art. It 
happens that he makes a good many, and often they are 
quite unmitigated in their severity. Indeed, so far as the 
public knows, he has made but a single favorable comment 
on any artist, the exception being the unbounded praise 
which he bestowed on the sculptor Begas on the historic 
occasion when he condemned all the plan for the national 
monument to his grandfather. Asa matter of fact, he en- 
courages workers 1n various branches of the fine arts; but 
it lies in the nature of things that must instances of en- 
couragement remain obscure. Few persons are interested 
in knowing who does or who does not receive the commis- 
sion to design the wrought-iron gates of the castle, or for 
the alterations of the bedrooms of the palace. But every- 
body hears about a national monument, because every one 
is taxed to pay forit. The representatives of the people se- 
lect the plans, and all the circumstances attending the 
building of the monument are known to the public, and 
any crossing of the purposes of the people in regard to 
them naturally calls forth strong feelings of resentment. 
Such a crossing of the popular will, besides being a tam- 
pering with the popular right of doing with its own as it 
chooses, appears at the same time to set the popular judg- 
ment in the wrong and the popular taste in question. Nor 
does it matter that no one is quite sure which party’s taste 
is right, the Emperor’s or that of the public. The real 
wound has been one to their amour propre. It would hardly 
be cured, therefore, by learning whether their opponent 
understood most about art. 

And here we hit against what is really a serious question, 
considering the might and influence of the person con- 
cerned, the question, namely, whether the Emperor’s judg- 
ment in matters of art be enlightened and safe. How far 
his artistic knowledge and insight go is never discussed 
deeply. Is it considered unwise to broach the theme? It 
would almost appear so; for what is said by the press is 
said curtly in a form of journalistic news; such, for in- 
stance, as the late notice that ‘‘ his Majesty has caused a 
military band to play an opera of his own composing, 
which met with great applause’’; or flattery is reported 
from men who are not particularly known to art. 

Yet while no trustworthy authority gives an answer to 
the query, is the Emperor really a born artist and good 
critic ? it iseasy, | think, to detect the drift of his taste in 
art. A variety of facts offer material from which an infer- 
ence may be formed. Go, for instance, into the lumber 
room of the gallery in Berlin, and observe what pictures 
have been taken from the walls and thrown therein by 
order of his Majesty. I saw the “ Pietd,” of Arnold Boeck- 
lin, in the chilly place, three years ago; and the vice- 
director, who was my companion, told me that it had been 
brought there at the command of the Emperor. The same 
year Ferdinand Keller’s ‘*‘ Apotheosis of William I” was 
bought for the Gallery according to a royal promise to the 
artist (made through the Grand Duke of Baden). The 
same eventful year for artists, 1891, brought the Emperor, 
furthermore, to Munich, the home-nest of painters. An 
annual exhibition of pictures was going on, and he came, 
as he said, to see it. There was a pleasant stir among the 
velveteen-coated folk of the brush, who made ready to re- 
ceive him, through their representative. This was the 
president of the exhibition, Fritz von Uhde, a man of the 
younger generation. As an artist, he is a recognized 
master of tecnic, a realist in his way of paint- 
ing subjects, but an idealist in his habit of select- 
ing them. Few men, indeed, possess a reputation so wide- 
spread and there are few whose following is so enthusiastic, 
He began his career as an officer in the Saxon army. For 
the sake of art he threw up his commission, and with it 
necessarily all the social advantages that official rank en- 
tails. His character and his art are considered equally 
admirabie. If a painter exists whose devotion to art is 
pure, unabatipg, impersonal, itis he. There were, there- 
fore, some sympathetic, ideally inclined friends of his and 
worshipers of the romantic young movarch who forcsaw 
the latter swinging out his imperial hand in a royally 
spontaneous ¢lasp to the artist at the moment of their 
meeting; foresaw an incident in modern art history simi- 
lar to the scene of the sixteenth ceutury when Charles V 
stoops to pick up Titian’s brush, a prince of state acknowl- 
edging the equality of a prince of art. Here in truth was 
a chance for an independent man to recognize a fellow- 
mind; for Fritz von Uhde is as unbending and proud in 
his sphere as William II in his ; each youth may be said to 
bend only to his own ideal. 

On the program for the day, meanwhile, stood the usual 
items. The imperial visitor was to drive to the Glass Pal- 
ace, and Herr von Uhde, in his character as President of the 
Exhibition, was to receive the monarch on the threshold. 
Here, an address of welcome was to be made and thereafter 
the President was to conduct the Emperor through the 
salons. Of these duties the President performed his share 
The Emperor on his part turned his back on the President. 
I have the facts from the artist himself; and he added, as 
he closed his lips with a grim expression, that this ignoring 
of his existence lasted the whole two hours of the im- 
perial visit. 

Orders came later from the Emperor’s secretary for pur- 
chases of several pictures which consisted, as it interested 
me to see, of really excellent productions. One of the best 
pieces represented a scene on board one of the men-of-war 
of the royal navy. The young painter’s name was Hoecker, 
a clever, versatile draughtsman and colorist, whose man- 
ner of painting, ia this instance, was en plein air. The 
Emperor commonly abhors this style, so one was justified 
in believing that what pleased him in the picture was the 
subject. 

The subjects he chooses in painting correspond in the 
main, so far as a casual observer can see, to those that he 
prefers in sculpture, in poetry and in architecture. They 
consist of scenes of fights, of forest landscapes, of sea- 
pieces, of temples, of majestic ships, of state ceremonies 
and of allegorical compositions. A dash of the heroic 
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takes his fancy captive. He loves grand proportions, and 
hints at strong actions; the force that inheres in a war- 
ship, the vigor that emanates from a full-blooded charger, 
the power that a regiment of soldiers embodies—all expres- 
sions of intense life are sympathetic to his taste. His 
ideal of God, one might infer, is the terrible giant of 
Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment.” It is certain, I think, 
that his feelings demand the space and largeness of con- 
ception and general fullness of outline and rich depth of 


coloring of classic painting. He buys few genre pictures, ~ 


scenes of domestic life and workaday occupations, and 
few soberly colored pictures. 

In portraiture his fancy may be taken by the delinea- 
tion of a soldier or of an old tar, physiognomies associated 
in his memory with his pleasure yacht and the drill ground. 
But for the rest, give him heads of famous men, done in 
the manner of Rembrandt and Vandyke, or in the digni- 
fied and gracefully pompous style of the period of Louis 
Quatorze. For his own portraits he poses with a grand 
air, assuming a look of sternness and rich dress. He 
stopped the circulation of coins for the Colonies in order 
to have a new die made, representing him with a helmet 
upon his head, after the fashion of Alexander the Great. 
There are plenty of photographs of him, it is true, in the 
baggy dress of the sportsman; but I never heard of his 
choosing to be immortalized on canvas or in marble in 
that faniiliar-looking garb. 

The scenes in his life which he has had painted by his 
court painters, Menzel, Gustav Richter and others, are, 
similarly, scenes of state rather than of recreation. 

His ideal cf high art is historic painting ; I forget on 
what occasion he said this, but the speech was reported by 
the press, and I read it like the rest of the world and 
thought it significant. A few weeks ago the Emperor 
established a prize for marine painting. His yearly trips 
to the North Cape have opened his eyes and deepened his 
admiration for the sublime in marine scenery. He often 
tries his own hand at reproducing it. The North, in fact, 
has become such a passion with him that the subject of 
his musical composition was taken from Scandinavian 
mythology. In Christian art meanwhile, he remains true 
to the teachings of his academic masters, demanding of 
religious pieces beauty rather than what the young school 
calls character. It is Herr von Uhde’s impression that the 
Emperor dislikes his pictures because they are so utterly 
unacademic. In my own mind, I lay some stress upon the 
fact of Uhde having voluntarily relinquished the army as 
a cause of the fiery young monarch’s anger against bim ; 
but it is indeed true, that his manner of translating 
the biblicai scenes of Palestine as if they happened yes- 
terday on German mounts, beside German lakes or in the 
huts of German peasants—this manner, so realistic, lies 
far apart from Williom II’s traditional way of thinking. 
As for Boecklin’s “‘ Pieta’”’ (which has been replaced on the 
walls of the gallery), that is not realistic save in a sensa- 
tional, far-fetched sense. It shows the Mother of Christ at 
the tomb in such deep darkness that only her hands are 
visible. A piece could -hardly.be thought of more ualike 
the ordinary Boecklin. The idea of it is not original, for 
Gabriel Max had it before him; nor is the theme akin to 
the fantastic creations that have made him famons. 
Boecklin’s romanticism in general would make his works 
congenial to the Emperor, if there were a touch in them of 
the great and dignified. His art is humorous, idyllic or 
terrible, never purely majestic; and the Emperor, as I 
have tried to show, loves the splendid and imposing. 

This fondness for the imposing becomes a love of the 
sumptuous in decoration. While he never disapproved of 
the plan for building the new cathedral in stern, early 
Renaissance, he has had the old celebrated White Hall of 
the castle made less stern-looking. It was white and gold, 
with plain, classic decoration. He is causing it to be 
tinged with warm colors and decorated profusely. In 
matters of house furnishing, his natural tastes were never 
subjected, probably, to professional training in matters of 
fine art. He is surrounded, and always ‘was, by men of 

conservative education, hence hfs judgment in literature, 
painting, sculpture and architecture is safe, tho it is not 
wide. But whoshall say it may not become broader with 
age and experience? He has struck out over the academic 
bars once in order to fetch within his patronage what is 
grandly romantic ; taking up Wagner’s operas and their 
like in other arts, why may he not emancipate himself 
further toward appreciation of the humble, naive and 
unpretending, the idyllic in life and art ? 

One fancies from what he has hitherto done that such a 
change is hardly likely to occur. However, I know a prin- 
cess, an intimate of the royal huusehold, who believes 
there is no point of view beyond the pale of William II’s 
natural reach. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 








Sanitary. 


OVERHEATING INFANTS BY TOO WARM 
CLOTHES. 


‘“‘ MELTED,” was the graphic word our grandfathers used 
when a man ora beast succumbed to the heat ; and such 
an unrelieved ‘spell’ of high temperature as we have 
just passed through illuminates the word for us. The 
entire town has been much interested in the case of Joseph 
Kenny, who was taken to Bellevue Hospital suffering from 
sunstroke. The astonishing thingin his case was, that 
altho his temperature rose to between 113 and 114 degrees, he 
lived five days. The iced baths that are used now brought 
it down toa point that gave the doctor in charge great 
hope of his ultimate recovery fof a time; but it went up 
again and, notwithstanding the cooled exterior, he ‘‘ seem- 
ed burning up inside”’, i. ¢.; his blood and tissues were far 
beyond “‘ fever heat.”” What the subtle change produced 
by continued heat in the blood is no one knows, but that 
it is profoundis certain. This is shown by the number of 
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persons who have experienced sunstroke who have never 
recovered their normal condition. That the overheated 
blood works some malign change in the nervous centers 
would seem to be proven by the number who become in- 
sane, or lose their memories or their power of concentrated 
attention ; and many persons date some chronic disorder 
from the “‘ time I had the sunstroke.” The blood of rabbits 
that have been coursed to death will not coagulate like 
natural unheated blood. 

We emphasize this heating of the blood to the fatal ex- 
treme for the sake of calling attention to what we believe 
is an unconscious cruelty practiced by tender mothers 
through a misconception of the amount of clothing needed 
by an infant on a hot day. All of us have seen babies 
swathed in flannel of the fluffiest over undergarments 
quite too thick for anything but a winter’s day, and all ag- 
gravated to the last degree by a “ down” or quilted carriage 
blanket—the ensemble resulting in a flushed face and 
streaming perspiration, to end in an outbreak of “ prickly 
heat” that will make the poor child utterly miserable and 
fretful. This only needs to be continued long enough to so 
‘*melt” the blood as to transform it from the pure nutrient 
fluid it was meant to be, into a sort of liquid fire in the 
veins, so that the child would be like poor Kenny, “ burn- 
ing up inside.”” We all know how the deaths by sunstroke 
increase on the third and fourth days of a heated term, 
showing that the continued heating is the evil; but the 
overheating of the baby of well-to-do parents keeps right 
along week after week, and here the scant garments of the 
very poor are a positive blessing. Sound natural blood is 
the best defense against disease of whatever sort ; and if 
we boil it we spoil it. That woolen clothing has a potency 
of its own the citizen who dons a cool alpaca négligé in 
‘the office,” finds when he “ spruces” himself into a for- 
mal coat of woolen for the street. A lady detained in the 
city till the middle of summer had failed to re- 
ceive a trunk containing summer clothing. A _ tor- 
rid spell came on. She wore a fabric thin and of light 
weight, but still “‘all wool.’? At the end of the third hot 
day she found that she had blossomed out into violent, 
infantile prickly heat; but the sleeves of her dress were 
finished with cuffs of silk, and she had worn it over a 
square-necked guimpe; her arm showed a perfect line of de- 
marcation where the woolen left off and the silk began, 
and her neck bore a perfect outline of the square neck. 
The arrival of more rational garments put the uncomfort- 
able rash to flight in a few hours. A very experienced and 
judicious mother says that only with her fifth child has 
she fathomed the complete mystery of comfortable dress- 
ing for infants, viz., light garments on heated days, but 
great promptness and energy in putting on thicker cloth- 
ing the moment the weather changes; for there lies the 
secret of hygienic dressing for infants, 


Flint in his “‘ Medical Practice” says: ‘‘ We are allfamil- — 


iar enough with the effects of what we call a sudden check 
of perspiration ; but what the mysterious change wrought 
in the system is, no man is wise enough to say.”’ Of course 
after a long perspiring season the pores are open beyond 
the ordinary, and need special protection, that can only 
come from thicker clothing. Who cannot recall pneumo- 
nias, pleurisies, congestions of the lungs, and profound 
enteric disturbances, often fatal, that followed that 
‘“‘check ?”’? Let mothers take compassion on the broiling, 
red-faced, dripping baby, and adapt the clothing to the 
weather. It will require vigilance ; but is not eternal vigi- 
lance the price of everything worth having or keeping ? 


_ 
> 


....Here is one of Jenner’s “ squibs,” for, besides being 
a scientific physician, he often wrote bright and amusing 
verses : 
“I’ve dispatched, Dear Lady Morgan. this scrap of a letter 
Tosay that Miss Charlotte is certainly better; 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
And therefore I’ve sent her a couple of quacks.” 
With the above note came a couple of wild ducks. Lady 
Morgan’s reply: 
“ Yes "twas politic truly, my very good friend 
Thus a couple of quacks your patient to send, 
Since there’s nothing so likely as quacks it is plain 
To make work for a regular doctor again.” 











Science. 


Dr. FOREL, a distinguished Swiss alienist as well as 
entomologist, in his studies of the ants of Oran, finds that 
one species (Myrmecocystus altisquamis) gradually adapts 
itself by experience to new circumstances. In Algeria 
they have nothing to fear from small ants which are there 
too small and unwarlike. In Zurich they suffer from the 
attacks of Lasius niger, the pest of Swiss gardens, and 
from another ant, Tetramorium cespitum, which in Zu- 
rich is larger and more warlike than in Algeria. To guard 
against these enemies, the Myrmecocystus gradually, in 
the course of the summer, narrow the opening of their nest 
and finally close it entirely with grains of sand, a thing 
he had never seen them do in Algeria. This was not due 
to the climate, because the summer of 1893, when he ob- 
served them in abundance, was warmer than the spring 
(March and April) in Algeria. 


.---It was claimed some years ago by Weber that the 
eggs of the common pike could be made to produce double 
monstrosities if the recently fertilized eggs were violently 
shaken. Professor Ryder has recently read a paper before 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, in which 
he states his belief that the Japanese produce their singu- 
lar breeds of double-tailed goldfishes by taking the eggs of 
the normal species and shaking or disturbing them in 
some way. They would thus obtain some complete double 
monsters, some with two heads and a single tail, and some 
with double tails. Those most likely to survive would be 
those with only a duplication of the tail. These being se- 
lected and bred, would probably hand down the tendency 
to reproduce the double tail, a tendency which would 
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become fixed and characteristic if judicious selection were 
maintained. 


....Jt is well known that certain sponges (Cliona) bore 
into shells, especially those of the oyster, causing them to 
disintegrate. On our coast Verrill has found Cliona sulphu- 
rea boring into the shells of oysters, mussels and scallops ; 
it also spreads out on all sides enveloping,and finally causing 
the entire shell to fall to pieces. It has even been found to 
penetrate one or two inches into hard statuary marble. 
How this is accomplished has been unknown, whether the 
action is mechanical or whether an acid is secreted and aids 
in dissolving the limestone. Recently M. Latellier has 
read a paper before the French Academy of Sciences in 
which he claims that a purely mechanical action suffices 
to enable the sponge to make its tunnels in the valves of 
oysters. 


-..-Additional remains of the colossal wingless bird 
(42piornis) of Madagascar continue to be discovered, and 
the number of distinct species is now rapidly increasing, 
promising to rival in variety the New Zealand species of 
moa birds. The British Museum has recently obtained 
four collections of subfossil vertebrates associated with 
the Zpiornis, among them fragments of crocodiles, turtles 
and a Hippopotamus, besides the bones of an extinct gi- 
gantic lemur, its skull being three times as large as any 
existing lemur, and forming the type of a distinct family. 


-..-In his address as rector of the University of Basel, 
Dr. G. Klebs has discussed the relationship of the two 
sexes 1n nature. The first development and gradual prog- 
ress of sexual differentiation in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms were traced, and the connection between sexual 
reproduction and the origin of new for ms of life. He sums 
up the evidence and finds it strongly in favor of the theory 
that characters acquired in the lifetime of the individual 
are transmitted by heredity. 








School and College. 


THE cosmopolitan character of the German universities 
is remarkable. Literally every clime and civilized coun- 
try is represented in their enrollment. Of the 28,105 stu- 
dents in attendance during the summer term, 1,896 were 
from non-German countries. Of these again 1,461 were 
from other European lands and 435 from non-European 
nations. Of these 1,896 strangers, 467 were students of 
philosophy, philology or history, 415 of medicine, 373 of 
mathematics and natural sciences, 269 of law, 157 of 
Protestant theology, 130 of agriculture, 47 of political 
economy, 18 of pharmacy, 12 of Catholic theology, 11 of 
dentistry. Of foreign countries Russia had the largest 
representation, namely 410, followed by America with 351, 
Austria with 291, Switzerland with 262, England with 125, 
Bulgaria with 75, Netherlands with 66, Rimania with 82, 
France with 28, Luxemborg and Turkey each with 26, 
Italy with 24,Greece with 22, Sweden and Norway with 20, 
Belgium and Servia each with 18, Denmark with 18, Spain 
with 8, Montenegro and Portugal each with1. Asia had 
64 sons enrolled, nearly all of them Japanese, while there 
were 14 from Africa and 4 from Australia. This list in- 
cludes only matriculated students. In addition a large 
number of foreigners attend lectures without being 
matriculated. These would swell the list materially. 





...-Geneva College at Beaver Falls, Penn., the College 
of the Covenanters, has had an exceptionally good year. 
The number of pupils reached 245. Professor Bemis re- 
signed from the Athletic Department in order to enter a 
theological school, and T. B. McClosky, of Roberts School 
of Boston, was elected to succeed him. Miss Moorhead, a 
former graduate, was elected to the chair of German. Great 
interest was developed last year in the ‘‘ students’ volunteer 
movement,”’ and all hope that the new year will be full of 
spiritual good to all the pupils. 


...- Shurtleff College is to have as president to succeed 
Dr. A. A. Kendrick, the Rev. A. K. de Blois, late principal 
of St. Martin’s Seminary, New Brunswick. The new 
president isa young man only thirty-seven years of age, 
but he has been heartily recommended by Presidents Har- 
per, Schurman and Andrews. 


...-The chair of Greek in Ottawa University, Kansas, 
made vacant by the resignation of Prof. James R. Ewing, 
has been filled by the election of Prof. Irwin C. Hurman, a 
graduate of Colgate University in 1891, and Hamilton 
Theological Seminary in 1894. 








Personals. 


ABOUT thesametime that the Yale athletes went over 
to England to compete with Oxford men an Amherst Col- 
lege glee, banjo and mandolin club started for a tour 
through England. They seem to have met with general 
favor, for The Springfield Republican quotes the follow- 
ing from the local papers of Southport, where the club 
gave their first concert: 


“The banjo is generally associated with a jerky, unmelodi- 
ous, step dance kind of music; but the Amherst students have 
cultivated banjo playing until it has become a fine art, and the 
results they obtain are quite a revelation; but the greatest 
praise must be accorded to the singing. Nothing could be more 
finished than the rendering of the various glees. We predict 
with more than passing confidence that they will have a trium- 
phant march through the country. Lucky indeed are those 
places which are down on the fixture list, and luckiest of all we 
in Southport for having the opportunity to hear, first of all, this 
remarkably clever body of artists.” : 

“ As yet no arrangements have been made for the appearance 
of the association in the metropolis, but we feel absolutely con- 
vinced that should a short London season eventually be included 
in their list of engagements, they will create quite a sensation 
there, by the novelty, not to say the high-class nature of the per- 
formance from a musical point of view.” 
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+»++The three persons who are to constitute the commis- 
sion appointed by President Cleveland to investigate into 
‘the recent railway strike are Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner of Labor, John D. Kernan, of New York City, a son 
of the late United States Senator Kernan, and a lawyer of 
considerable standing in connection with railroad matters, 
and Nicholas E. Worthington, of Peoria, Ill ,a warm friend 
of Vice President Stevenson, formerly a member of Con- 
gress and now Circuit Judgein that State. Lyman Trum- 
bull, of Chicago, had been asked to go on the commission, 
but declined, and Judge Worthington was put in his place. 


-...The Rev. E. P. Blodgett, of Greenwich, Mass., said 
to be the oldest pastor in point of service in the United 
States with one exception, preached his farewell sermon 
to his congregation recently. He has been pastor of the 
Congregational church for fifty-one years. During forty- 
three years of his pastorate he was absent from his pulpit 
onlyonce, He has officiated at the funerals of 650 persons, 
over 100 more than the present population of the town. 


....-Among the thirty or more anarchists who have been 
tried in France during this month are some of prominent 
position. One of them, Maximilian Luce, is an artist of 
considerable skill and growing reputation; another isason 
of Elisée Rec)us, the astronomer and geographer, and is 
himself a scientist of considerable prominence. Almost 
all are young men; sixteen being under thirty years, and 
only a very few over forty. 








Charities. 
MRS. STUART’S LEGACIES. 


AN account has recently been rendered by Geo. G. Wil- 
liams and John S. Kennedy as executors of the will of 
Mrs. Mary Stuart, who died in December, 1891, and left 
large sums in charity. The executors received from the 
estate $4,574,933.16, and distributed to legatees, including a 
large number of educational and charitable organizations, 
$3,881,156.38, leaving a balance in their hands of $693,776.78. 
In addition to this they also: have the house No. 871 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Included in the legacies which have been paid by the ex- 
ecutors are the following : The Rev. Dr. John Hall, $28,500 ; 
the Rev. Dr. James McCosh, $9,500; Dr. Andrew McCosh, 
$4,750; St. Andrews Society, $10,000; University of the 
City of New York, $75,000; Cooper Union, $10,000; Presby- 
terian Board of Relief for Disabled Ministers and Widows 
and Orphans of Deceased Ministers, $9,500; Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, $10,000; American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, $25,000 ; New York Cancer Hos- 
pital, $25,000; Hahnemann Hospital, $10,000; trustees of 
the College of New Jersey, $17,518; and to the following 
institutions each $5,000: New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, New York Ophthalmic Hospital, the 
Western Dispensary of the City of New York, the New 
York Homeceopathic Medical -College and Hospital, the 
trustees of the Northern Dispensary; the Northwestern 
Dispensary, the Wilson Industrial School for Girls, and the 
New York Auxiliary Bible Society. 

As residuary legatees under the will the following sums 
have been paid to these institutions: $220,000 each to the 
American Bible Society, the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in.the United States of America, the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal in the City of New York, the trustzes of the Lenox 
Library, the Board of Church Erection of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the trustees of the Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church at Princeton. 

The following have also received each the sum of 
$59,230.77: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
School Work; Board of Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, Presbyterian Board 
of Relief for Disabled Ministers and Widows and 
Orphans of Deceased Ministers, Board of Missions 
for Freedmen in the United States of America, the 

‘New York Bible Society, the American Tract 
Society, New York City Missions and Tract Society, 
American Sunday-School Union, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Presbyterian Home for Aged Women, the 
Association for the Relief of Respectable, Aged and Indi- 
gent Females, the Home for Incurables, the Colored Or- 
phan Asylum, the Association for the Benefit of Colored 
Children in the City of New York, Colored Home and 
Hospital of the City of New York, the Children’s Aid 
Society, the New York Juvenile Asylum, the Association 
for the Relief of Half Orphans and Destitute Children, 
the Association for the Relief of Poor Widows with Small 
Children, the Association for the Relief of Destitute Chil- 
dren of Seamen, the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, New York Society for 
the Relief of the Ruptured and Crippled, the Women’s 
Hospital in the State of New York, the Orphan Asylum 
Society of the City of New York, the Trustees of the Pres- 
bytery of New York, and the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


2 
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By the willof the late James McKnight, of Philadelphia, 
$4,000 was left to the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
of which he was a member, for the support of the 
McKnght Memorial Church, of Muzaffarnagar, India ; 
$1,000 for the support of missions at Latakiyeh, Syria, and 
$500 for the work at Antioch. The Freedmen’s Missions at 
Selma and Briarfield, Ala., were left $500; the Home for 
Aged and Infirm Colored People in Philadelphia, $300, and 
the Tenth United Presbyterian Church, $500. A contingent 
bequest of $500 was left to the Fourth Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church to be applied to the extinguishment of its debt. 


..-»The late Mrs. Emily Fitch, of New Haven, Conn., left 
in her will $50,000 to Yale Divinity School and $5,000 to 
Hampton Institute, Va, 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE Tariff conference has been dragging its discus- 
sions along through the week. On the 6th a House caucus 
was ordered but no action was taken. There was pretty 
decisive talking, and Mr. Wilson made an earnest appeal 
referring to the difficulties by which the Senate Democratic 
conferrees are beset and to the harmony which he alleged 
prevailed through the consultation ; but at last the caucus 
adjourned after deciding that no instruction be given in 
order that the House conferrees might not be embarrassed. 
The next day, the 8th, came a report of agreement at last. 
The Sugar Trust was to have even greater protection than 
it had in the Senate bill ; coal was to be kept on the duti- 
able list but iron ore to be thrown overboard. This report, 
however, was followed the very next day by an offer from 
Senator Gorman to completely recede from the sugar 
amendments, leaving that on the freelist. This waslooked 
upon as a mere piece of politics inasmuch as the Louisiana 
Senators had definitely refused to vote for any such bill, and 
the President had put himself on record as sayiog that 
sugars ought to be dutiable, The result was no report, and 
this condition lasfea through the 9th, 10th and llth, when 
a House caucus was called for the 13th to take definite action 
in the matter. Meanwhile Senator Hill had offered a reso- 
lution to instruct the Tariff conferrees to make a report of 
some kiud. This, however, was defeated, the Vice Presi- 
dent giving the casting vote. At the House caucus on the 
13th it was decided to recede and take the Senate bill. Mr. 
Wilson made a speech, in which he said -hat there was no 
prospect for Tariff legislation unless the House would 
accept the Senate bill. He announced that the Sugar 
Trust had bought sugar in foreign markets to the amount 
of $112,000,009, and ‘“‘had the people by the throat.” He 
was followed by his associates, Messrs. Montgomery, 
Breckinridge, McMillin and Turner, who substantiated the 
statement that there existed a compact in the Senate to 
defeat Tariff legislation or postpone it until December if 
free sugar were made a part of the conference report. 
Speaker Crisp then moved that the House accept the eZ 





ate bill, and it was carried by a vote of 130 to 21. 


....It is reported that the Pullman Company has decided 
to evict those of the tenants of its cottages who are in ar- 
rears for rent and have not returned to work, on the plea 
that the cottages are needed for the new men, who arecon- 
stantly applying. The company has now in employ nearly 
1,700 men and will need only 330 more for the work it has 
planned for the winter. The Attorney-General of the State 
has commenced proceedings against the company to compel 
them to. show cause why their charter should not be for- 
feited. Heclaims that their charter, which isdistinctively 
for the manufacture, construction and purchase of railway 
cars, including the purchase and holding of such real estate 
as may be necessary for that business, never contemplated 
the running of hotels and schoolhouses, the owning of 
churches and theaters, waterworks, gas and light plants, 
the conduct and rental of tenement houses, or the great 
$2,000,000 office and apartment building in the city of Chi- 
cago, etc. Healsoclaims that the company has no au- 
thority for the exercise of municipal rights in the town of 
Puliman or for its extensive purchase of vacantland. It is 
not yet decided before what judge the case will come. 


....The police commissioners in New York put Captain 
Devery on trial; but he was immediately taken sick, and 
could not appear. There was a motion that the police phy- 
sicians investigate; but when they undertook to enter the 
house they found the door barred against them. The cap- 
tain’s private family physician says that in the course of a 
month he may be in condition for trial. Meanwhile it is 
stated that another charge, that of insubordination, will 
be brought against him, and he be dismissed from the 
force. Captain Cross has also had charges brought against 
him. Another phase in the general investigation has been 
introduced by the action of a lady who lives in her own 
house on a certain street, and is endeavoring to close up 
other house:, which she declares are disorderly. She has 
been before the police justice and asked for a warrant 
against a hotel near her house, and is making every effort 
to secure the necessary proofs that the charges may be 
fully sustained before the commissioners. f 


W 

....The discussion in regard to anarchists has cial 
in the passing by the Senate of a substitute for the House 
bill. This substitute provides that no alien anarchist shal1} 
be hereafter permitted to land at any port of the United 
Stafes or be admitted into the country. This, however, is 
not to be construed as applying to political refugees or of- 
fenders other than anarchists. Provisions are made for 
trial of persons who may be suspected of being anarchists 
and their deportation in case that is proved upon them ; 
also an immigrant inspector may be appointed at such for- 
eign ports of departure as may be deemed necessary, this, 
however, to be auxiliary to the regular inspection. It is 
also provided that the fact that an immigrant has declared 
his intention to become a citizen of the United States shall 
constitute no bar to proceedings against him under this 
act. 


...-The investigation into the outrage upon General 
Tarsney, in Colorado, has brought out the statement that 
the plot to tar and feather him was hatched in the sheriff’s 
office, and that the criminals were not outlaws but men of 
high standing in the community. 


....The Republican State Committee, to which were 
referred the claims of the two organizations in this city, 
have reported favoring that of the committee of thirty, 
and against that led by Mr. Milholland’s party. 


....A new Japanese Minister has been appointed to 
Washington, the chief of the Diplomatic Bureau, and one 
of the first students sent to this country by the Japaness 
Government, 
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-- +The Chinese Treaty was ratified by the Senate August 
13th by a vote of 47 to 20. 


FOREIGN. 


--..Soon after the formal declaration of war on the part 
of China and Japan the report came that the Emperor of 
China had deprived the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang, of the 
yellow jacket which had been conferred on him, thus piac- 
ing him next in honor to the Emperor himself. This was 
discredited, inasmuch as the Viceroy continued in charge 
of the conduct of the war. It appears certain, however, 
that the report was correct, and that the Emperor desired 
in this way merely to emphasize his displeasure at the 
backward condition of things in the Chinese army and 
navy, and thus stir the Viceroy to more aggressive action. 
The week was occupied chiefly in perfecting arrangements. 
The mouth of the Pei Ho, at Taku, near Tientsin, was to 
be blocked with torpedoes on the shortest notice, while 
the Chinese fleet held its position at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Pechi-li, near Chefu. About the 10th the 
Japanese fleet made a second attempt to overcome 
the Chinese fleet and gain entrance to Wei-hai-wei, but 
were repulsed by the heavy guns of Fort Arthar. 
According to the latest reports the Japanese had renewed 
the attack, and a severe naval contest was going on in 
which twenty-one large warships and a number of smaller 
craft were engaged. It is also reported that the Japanese 
had landed 20,000 men at two points in Korea and were 
marching upon Seoul. It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent that Russia and England are liable to become impli- 
cated in the war. The Russian papers are constantly mak- 
ing attacks upon the English press and Government, and 
the English papers speak of the aggressiveness of Russia. 
Reports have come of the gathering of Russian troops and 
ships at Vladivostock, and Great Britain has given notice 
to both China and Japan that warfare within the limits of 
the water approaches to Shanghai is precluded by Japan’s 
promise not to attack the port and China’s reciprocal 
promise not to obstruct the waterways leading to it. In 
Japan there is the utmost enthusiasm, and in China every 
effort is being put forth to put the army and navy on the 
best footing. 


.... The Italian, Caserio, who was convicted of the mur- 
der of President Carnot, and sentenced to death, Has re- 
fused to appeal, and it is expected that the execution will 
take place in two weeks. The proceedings in the trial of 
about thirty anarchists in Paris has been completed, re- 
sulting in the acquittal of all thirty on the charge of 
anarchism, tho they were found guilty on other counts, 
one of burglary and two of receiving stolen property. The 
Court of Appeals at Paris has asked that Henri Roche- 
fort’s paper be prosecuted for its references to the court 
during the Anarchist trials. 


....A French explorer in Tibet has been found mur- 
dered. The French Minister has announced that it will 
hold the Chinese Government responsible. 


-... There has been a severe earthquake in Sicily, result- 
ing in great loss of life and much damage to property. 


.... The Evicted Tenants bill passed the House of Com- 
mons August 7th, by a vote of 199 to 167. 


...-The “ Vigilant” and “Britannia” have each wona 
race during the week. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE report of the Gray Committee which was appointed to 
investigate Senate sugar scandals surprises none who have care- 
fully watched the trend of its operations. From the beginning, 
when its sessions were held back of locked doors guarded by 
watchmen, intelligent men knew what might be expected.—New 
York Herald. 





....The Sermon on the Mount presents to all peoples and ages 
the standard of both personal and sociallife. There it is without 
abatement or qualification. Nothing is said of degrees of guilt or 
penalty in an imperfect conformity to it. It is rather late in the 
world’s day to question its authority, its ethical supremacy or 
its practical value. In Christian morals the question of practica- 
bility is never raised. An “ideal” ismore absolute than a com- 
mand. Hereis the heavenly ideal. “The business of reformers 
is to turn impossibilities into facts.”"—Bishop HUNTINGTON. 


...»-He (Congressman Breckinridge, of Kentucky] now sits in 
his seat alone and unattended His colleagues do not exactly 
shun him; they do not take enough interest in him for that. 
They simply treat him with a silent disdain that is more difficult 
to bear than as if they made their slights very pointed. If he 
wishes to talk with any member he must begin the conversation 
himself. When he enters the House in the morning he must say 
* Good-morning” himself or else he receives no greeting. In 
everything he must take theinitiative. When he goes along the 
street it is alone. No one visits him at his house and he visits no 
one.— Boston Advertiser. 


....About once in three months we read, in papers that ought 
to be better informed, that Luther rejected the Epistle of James. 
The charge has been refuted, the matter explained, once and 
again, but all to no purpose. Luther once said that beside other 
books of the New Testament St. James’s Epistle did not seem so 
strong on the doctrine of justification by faith; it was strawish 
compared with them. It is the old story of the three black 
crows. Luther said the Epistle of James was strawish (** Ein recht 
strohern Epistel gegen sie”), and the next writer says: “ Luther 
calls the Epistle of James an epistle of straw.” The next man 
says, asthe New York Evangelist: ** He rejected the whole Epistle 
of James as a part of the sacred canon.”—Lutheran World. 


...-1n England free trade sprang from the stomach. England 
could not feed her workers from her own fields. In striving for 
free food, her statesmen evolved the principles of free trade gen- 
erally, and as her manufacturers, with native ore and fuel, pro- 
ducing far more than they could sell at home, found profit in 
free materials and feared no competition from imported wares, 
these principles were readily adopted and steadily adhered to. 
In this country the situation was reversed. We produced more 
food and less manufactures than we could consume, and the 
principles of -free foreign trade had no interest for us—were, in 
fact, apparently opposed to the great body of our immediate 
interests. Hence there has never been and there. is not now any 
free trade party in the United States.—New York Times, 
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NOTICES. 


{27 All comiaunications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
tor of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

qr All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
TaE INDEPENDENT, P. 0. Box 2787. 

2 Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

§2"No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
4s intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

(We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

ea Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted, 
should send a d and dir d envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 


The Independent 


130 FULTON STREET. 
NEW YORK, August 16th, 1894. 
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THE TRUE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


APOSTOLIC succession is described and enjoined in the 
writings of the Apostles in language so clear that there 
ought not to be any mistake about what it is. The chief 
of the Apostles gives abundant illustration and descrip- 
tion of what it is. 

It begins from Christ. Paul tells his Corinthian disci- 
ples, ‘‘Be ye therefore imitators of me, even as I am of 
Christ.” Paul was in the true succession from Christ. 
He was first called by Jesus Christ on the road to Da- 
mascus. He received his doctrine, he tells the Galatians, 
not by man, but directly from the revelation of Christ. 
This which he had received directly he gave to others 
just as he had received it. Among those that were next 
in the succession from him was another Apostle, Timo- 
thy. What he had from the Lord he gave to Timothy, 
and he bade Timothy hand it down to others. First, he 
showed Timothy how to do it. He took Timothy into 
partnership with him in teaching and letters. He and 
Timothy and Silas wrote to the Thessalonians that the 
latter church ‘* became imitators of us and of the Lord, 
so that they, in turn, *‘became an ensample to ail that be- 
lieve.” Here was the succession carried on—first, Jesus ; 
second, Paul; third, Timothy ; fourth, the Thessalonians, 
and fifth, other believers. When Paul writes to Timothy 
he shows the same succession. He tells Timothy that he 
was himself “‘an Apostle of Jesus Christ”; then that 
Timothy was his “true child in faith”; and then he 
gives Timothy a ‘‘charge” to those under his instruc- 
tion, and that charge was that he do not deviate from 
the instruction he had received, but that he teach “love 
out of a pure heart and a good conscience and love un- 
feigned”; and he repeats it: ‘‘This charge I commit 
unto thee, my child Timothy, according to the prophe- 
cies that went before on thee, that by them thou mayest 
war the good warfare, holding faith and a good con- 

science.” 3 

The Apostle John similarly describes the true succes- 

sion, and like Paul he warns against any other. He 
says that he and the other Apostles first received it from 
Christ. It was ‘‘ that which we have heard, that which 
we bave seen with our eyes, which our hands have 
handled concerning the Word of life”—received by three 
senses—and this ‘‘ declare we unto you,” that ‘‘ God is 
light,” and that ‘‘ the blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.’’ 
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It is then a spiritual succession and nothing else, a 
succession of faith, of faith in Jesus Christ, received first 
from Christ by his chosen Apostles and then given to 
their disciples, and from them on to us. It is not some- 
thing exclusive, which only a few men can get, and no 
women ; it is free to every believer, for it is the doctrine 
and the life of Christ in his Spirit. Timothy was or- 
dained to teach the free Gospel of Jesus. We also are 
bidden to receive and teach it, every one of us ; we are 
bidden and empowered and ordained to go and do all the 
good wecan. 

The Apostolic succession continues. It is the inherit- 
ance of the whole Church. It is a privilege and a duty 
resting upon us all. If we are, like the Thesalonians, 
‘‘ an example to all that believe,” then we are in the true 
succession. If, following Christ, we keep ‘‘ a pure heart 
and a good censcience, with love unfeigned,” and teach 
it to others, we are as really in the true succession as 
was Timothy or Paul before him. This privilege and this 
honor have all His saints. 


so 


EXIT COXEY. 


Two months ago the papers were full of the doiugs of 
the ‘‘ industrial armies,” which, organized first by ‘“‘Gen- 
eral” Coxey, began moving on Washington from every 
quarter. First came Coxey’s own Ohio contingent ; then 
they began coming from Indiana and Illinois and lowa 
and Nebraska and Kansas and California, some begging 
their way, others terrorizing the inhabitants and stealing 
trains. Even Boston sent a little contingent. They 
were corralled in camps on the edge of cities ; they were 
floated down the riversin boats ; they were shoved along 
by citizens who were more eager to speed the parting 
than to welcome the coming guests. They were called 
tramps and hoboes, the latter word, for aught we know, 
invented for their special designation. They were not 
foreigners. They were native Americans, almost all of 
them, half educated, mostly of that class which are the 
first to go uuder when there is a financial cataclysm 
and the last toemerge. It was warm weather, comfort- 
able traveling. They had no steady employment and 
were not much concerned that they had none ; and they 
were glad to see the country and visit Washington and be 
fedall the way. And tramping was not hard, and riding 
on a stolen train was easy, and their leaders did all the 
planning for them and saved them the trouble of using 
their brains. These leaders were sometimes knaves and 
were sometimes cranks, like General Coxey and his sec- 
ond in command. 

The first companies reached Washington without any 
great diminution of numbers, and were, for a few days, 
a real success as a show to the country. Those that 
came from more distant regions vanished on the way or 
reached the Capital in happily diminished numbers. In 
Washington they went into camp, first in the city and 
then on the outskirts, and what to do with them became 
the question for their leaders. General Coxey left them 
and went home to try and get up a boom for Congress, 
and they, without any means of support, became very 
nearly as much of a nuisance as a band of gypsies or 
acknowledged tramps living on the country. 

Last Friday those of them that were encamped in 
Maryland were captured and imprisoned; and the next 
day those of them that were encamped in Virginia were 
captured by the militia of the State, under orders from 
the Governor, and marched to the bridge over the aque- 
duct from Alexandria to Washington and told to get out 
of the city. So the great industrial army comes to an in- 
glorious end. Its scattered members are picked up and 
put into the workhouse or prodded from one State to 
another until they shall be ready to become industrials 
in earnest, or sent home by subscription. This is the 
end of the Coxey movement. 

But is it? We hear the rumor that General Coxey 
threatens to have 150,000 of them in Washington to be on 
parade by the opening of the winter session of Congress, 
Can he do it? Weare not certain. There are a great 
many unemployed men and a great many fools; and it 
is of the essence of the fool that his steps are not guided 
by the lamp of experience. 


> 


WHO SHALL BE DISMISSED? 


‘THE American Board is nearing the end of its financial 
year. Only afew weeks remain befure the accounts will 
be closed. What is the situation? The totai receipts for 
the eleven months have been $557,501, against $550,916 
for the corresponding period of last year. This gain of 
$6,585 is, however, entirely due to legacies, the regular 
donations having fallen off $17,795. Last year closed 
with a debt of over $88,000. Toward this debt there 
have been received during the year special donations 
amounting to $36,361, leaving a balance still unpaid 
amounting to $51,958. The Woman’s Board also re- 
ports a deficit. It is hardly to be expected that the 
expenses will be much less this year, and unless there 
comes a considerably heavier increase during the month 
of August, so far as can be judged, there will be a debt 
for the present year of at least $70,000, which, with the 
balance of the debt of last year still unpaid, amounting 
to $50,000, will make a debt for the coming year of 
$120,000 or at the lowest $100,000. 

In view of these facts it is not surprising that the offi- 
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cers of the Board have sent word to the different missiovs 
throughout the world to cut down heavily in their esti- 
mates. We give in this issne of THE INDEPENDENT letters 
from two widely distant fields—Japan and South Africa 
—speaking of the disaster to result from such retrench- 
ment. Similar reports have come in from other 
mission fields, so that it becomes a serious question, as 
suggested in our last African letter, whether the 
Board ought not to cut off some one or more of its mis- 
sions. It is generally wiser wo do eight things well than 
ten things poorly. Perhaps there is one of the missions 
that might reasonably be cut off and thus leave a little 
more for the others. Let us take them in order. The 
whole sum Chat we have got to account for is, say, 
$100,000. 

There are but two missions whose expenses foot up 
that sum; one of these is the Western Turkey mission, 
on which the Board spent, during the year 1893, $100,- 
617 ; the other is the Japan mission, on which the Board 
spent $109,686. Shall the Board drop one of these mis- 
sions from its ligt? The Western Turkey mission holds 
such stations as Constantinople, Smyrna, Marsovan. 
Cesarea, with their great evangelistic and educational 
work. We think that the unanimous verdict of the 
churches would be, ‘‘Wecannot cut off the mission 
consecrated by the labors of such menas Goodell, Riggs, 
Schauffler, Hamlin and many others.” Suppose we try 
the Japan mission. If we could only get rid of that, 
why then it would be plain sailing. Let us see. What has 
been the outcome of that Japan mission work? Nearly 
half of the evangelical churches of that Empire. Shall 
they be dropped? We think it hardly necessary to ask 
the question. 

What else can be done? There is India with its Mara- 
thi and Madura missions. ‘Together they cost the Board 
something over $108,000. There are plenty of societies 
at work in India. Supposing the Board withdraw from 
India, hand over its chapels, its preachers, its colleges 
and schools to somebody else. The Presbyterian Board 
could hardly take them, for it has all it can do to support 
those it has. The London Missionary Society would find 
it difficult to take up this additional work. In fact, if 
the American Board withdraws it seems doubtful 
whether any other Board could come in, and these 
churches, formed under the ministrations of Hume and 
Ballentine and Chandler and Washburn, would have to 
shift for themselves. It does not seem possible to drop 
the India missions. 

Suppose we go further north to China. There are four 
missions in China. Together they cost about $107,000. 
We have had a good deal of trouble with China. We do 
not fancy very much the Chinese that come to this coun- 

“try, at least if we may judge from the action of our rep- 

resentatives in Congress, and if they are not people 
whom we can have here, why should we trouble about 
them there? And yet to drop the four China missions, 
with their grand work away on the borders to the north, 
along the coast and stretching into the interior, would be 
such a confession of failure on the part of the churches 
at home as we think no body of Christian men and 
women could be brought to make especially at a time 
when Providence evidently has plans we know little of. 
Work in China ought to be increased, not diminished. 

Turn back again to the Levant. There are the Euro- 
pean, Central Turkey and Eastern Turkey missions. 
They are a pretty expensive company. They cost the 
American churches, all three of them together, nearly 
$120,000! If we should drop out Harpit with its 
Euphrates College and Mardin, overlooking that Meso- 
potamia plain, and Aintab and Marash, with their grand 
self-supporting churches, only asking help for outlying 
work and for the instruction of pastors, and Samakov, 
with its work for the young men, who are help- 
ing to direct the life of that new Bulgarian nation, 
would it be a gain? Would not the churches lose more 
in life than they could gain in cash? 

The total expense in Africa, for the three missions, 
amounts to about $54,000, with all its lines stretching 
out to Gazaland, the old field in Natal, and the pioneer 
work both in East and West Central Africa. Are the 
Congregational churches willing to withdraw from the 
Dark Continent and be the only ones to give up in de- 
spair? But suppose this be done, and then should be 
added the Micronesian mission, thus bartering for an 
additional $40,000, the Caroline Islands, Ponape, Ruk 
and the rest. All the memories of the early century 
would rise up in protest. Look at Mexico, Spain and 
Austria. Altogether they cost the churches about $50,- 
000. That includes the girls’ schools at San Sebastian, 
one of the finest evangelistic agencies in Europe, and all 
that the Congregational churches are doing for a purer 
Christian life outside of the United States on this con- 
tinent ; but are they worth so much of self-denial to the 
churches here? 

There is a very popular idea that something might be 
done in the home department. Let us look atit. Last 
year the total cost of that department amounted to $56,- 
820, less than seven and a half per cent, of the whole 
amount of money administered. It is pretty difficult to 
see how it can be lessened. 

There are four pages in the Annual Report of the 
American Board that we wish pastors and individuals 

would study carefully, something along the line that we 
have been following. They say practically if not in so 
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many words, ** You are spending too much money, more 


than we can give you. You must cut down somewhere.” 
Let them take up these pages and then give their in- 
structions to the B»ard as to where they can cut down, 
as fo what missionaries they are to recall, what pastors 
they are to dismiss, what schools and colleges they are ta 
give up. Something has got to yield. The Board can- 
not keep on going into debt. If it has no money it can- 
not send it, Somewhere or other there has got to come 
achange. Shall it be on the foreign fields, which means 
a virtual withdrawing of pledges given year after year, 
and the giving up of very much that has been gained, or 
shall it be at home? The Congregational churches of the 
United States report 561,631 members. Twenty-five 
cents per member additional gift would clear the debt 
and start the Board for the next year on a fair basis. Is 
this very much? There are also between six and seven 
hundred churches that contribute nothing. If they 
would join it would lighten the load. 





BOARDS OF CONCILIATION. Vv 


WE have stated more than once that it might as well 
be accepted as a primary and final truth that a board of 
arbitration between employers and employed is some- 
thing that can never be made successful. You cannot 
compel a capitalist to continue to employ labor when he 
does not want to, when he believes that his business cannot 
be conducted without a loss. You cannot compel laborers 
to work against their will for any wages that a board of 
arbitration might dictate. A board of arbitration makes 
decisions which must be carried out, to which both par- 
ties must yield; and any permanent board of this sort is 
a foredoomed failure. A law of that sort passed by any 
State, Legislature, or by Congress, would not only be, as 
ex Senator Ejmunds has lately said, decided to be uncon- 
stitutional by the courts, but would be scouted by both 
parties, for both parties want their liberty. The labor 
unions have again and again refused to indorse any such 
board. They have too much good sense. 

But what cannot be done by compulsion can be done 
often by good-will. It was not a board of arbitration 
but a ‘‘ conciliation board,” proposed and secured by the 
intervention of Lord Rosebery, which has just had such 
a grand success in bringing to an end the great coal 
strike in England. This ‘‘ Coal Conciliation Board ” con- 
sisted of fourteen representatives of the coal-mine pro- 
prietors and fourteen representatives of the working- 
men, and the agreement to which they came was ac- 
cepted by both parties. They recommended that wages 
be reduced ten per cent. and not be reduced any further 
for two years, altho they may be advanced. Certain 
other agreements are made in reference to possible limits 
of change, which it is not necessary for us to consider on 
this side of the Atlantic. What is important for us is 
that an agreement was reached which was satisfactory 
to both sides, done by what may be called a council of 
conciliation, and not a board of arbitration. 

A couucil is something that gives advice. It has no 
authority. We on this side of the water are familiar 
with that term in ecclesiastical matters. Churches may 
be in difficulty. They call a council. That council is 
utterly without authority. It can command nothing, 
but it is composed of representatives selected by both 
sides in the controversy, representatives in whose good 
sense and good-will both parties have confidence. The 
two parties do not agree beforehand to submit to their 
decision, but it is a moral certainty that they will. They 
like to retain their liberty, however, of dissenting and re- 
jecting the advice. In some such way it would seem as 
if the differences between capital and labor might be 
settled. We want to come with no club held over cap- 
ital; we want to come with no whip held over labor. If 
there be a difference it is to the credit of both parties 
that they are willing to take advice. Itshowsconfidence 
in the strength of their cause, It is much less expensive 
thana long strike. A council of conciliation is a triumph 
of moderation and wisdom. It beggars no homes, it 
burns no freight cars, it leaves no ill-will. It is humane 
and Christian. Give us more councils of conciliation. 


Editorial Ustes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT of tlais week Rebecca Harding 
Davis draws a lesson for America from the misfortunes of 
the islanders of Achill; Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard tells the 
tale of an old country house; Eugene Young prophesies a 
speedy admission of both Arizona and New Mexico as 
States; A. S. Cody describes a Western prairie fire; Rich- 
ard H. Clarke, LL.D., gives further facts in reference to 
the Papal delegation in America; the Rev. W. P. Bennett 
continues, with another moral, Professor Mead’s allegory ; 
Gilbert Parker describes American life as seen “down 
South” by an Englishman; George L. Weed supplies an 
interesting story of religious life on the Ohio sixty years 
ago; Meredith Nicholson defends the West against the 
indiscriminate charge of crudeness ; Henry Petersen tells 
in a racy way of the relation of the German Emperor to 
German artists: the Rev. John B. Devins reports the 
Moody Conference at Northfield, and L. Greenlee tells how 
to grow fine ferns. We give two pages to missionary 
letters. The poets of the week are Maurice Thompson, 
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Maria A. Marshall, Mary T. Higginson, Mary A. Taggart 
and Mary A. P. Stansbury ; while the stories are provided 
by Margaret L. Knapp, Geraldine Meyrick, Flavel Scott 
Mines and Clara J. Denton. 


Just as we go to press the edict of the Democratic 
House caucus is precipitately obeyed, and we can now re- 
cord the end of the Tariff struggle between the Senate on 
the one side and the President and the House on the other. 
The Senate conferrees were firm ; they refused to yield an 
inch, and the House has been compelled to accept the Sen- 
ate bill ‘‘ without dotting an i or crossing a t,’”’ and do it at 
the end in a hurry, for fear that the Senate would recall its 
bill. Senator Gorman, as it now stands, has won his battle, 
and stands the unrivaled Democratic leader, notwith- 
standing his bitter attack on the President. Mr. Wilson and 
Speaker Crisp represent that the Senate and the country. 
are in the grasp of the Sugar Trust, which “has taken the 
people by thethroat.” Thisis wild talk, the talk ofan an- 
gry man. The sugar refiners, call them a trust or whatever 
you will, no more have the people of this country by the 


‘throat than the sugar growers have. The simple fact is 


that both parties, Democrats as well as Republicans, have 
proved that they believe in protection, as Samuel J. Ran- 
dall confessed he did ; and the cry of free trade is a fraud, 
as shown so clearly by The Sun, which is constantly de- 
claring that if protection is robbery then the duties should 
all be leveled down and up to one standard, say five per 
cent., or twenty per cent., on everything. We have no ex- 
pectation that the angry acts of the House conferrees in 
passing subsidiary bills for free iron, free coal and free 
sugar mean anything. They will not be passed, altho 
they have gone through the House. Thesurrender is com- 
piete, and the subsequent proceedings will interest the 
country no more. J 


THE House of Representatives has postponed action for 
the present on the joint resolution to arbitrate all differ- 
ences between Great Britain and the United States for the 
next twenty-five years. We do not like this at all, and 
least of all do we like the reason for it. The reason given 
is that it is very likely that the Nicaragua Canal may be 
built under the auspices of the United States, and that 
complications may arise between the United States and 
England growing out of different interpretations given to 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and that we had better not put: 
ourselves in a position where a decision against us might 
make it impossible to build the canal. Butif we have the 
right of it, why should we fear to refer to arbitration ? 
And if we have not the right of it, why should we wish to 
insist upon the wrong? If the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is 
in the way there are other methods of getting rid of that 
treaty. Treaties are made to be respected, not to be ig- 
nored. We have seen the statement in the press that we 
do not wish to bind ourselves to arbitration seeing that we 
are the strongest power on the globe. Weare not quite 
sure about the latter point; but if it were true it would 
rather be all the more reason why we should submit to 
arbitration. Noblesse oblige. 


IT is not we that say it ; it is not any Republicans that 
say it, butitis declared by white men in Alabama who 
have always called themselves Democrats that a most gi- 
gantic fraud has been committed in the election in that 
State on Monday of last week. They declare that the 
frauds of 1892 have been repeated with less pretense, that 
*‘these false and fraudulent majorities aggregated 34,107 
from fifteen black belt counties,” and that ‘“‘in addition to 
this frauds have been perpetrated in white counties of not 
less than 15,000.”” They assert that a governor and four or 
five State Senators have thus been fradulently elected and 
eleven or twelve Representatives. Tne present election law, 
they say, “‘ was devised to assure the perpetration of fraud 
with ease, facility and safety.”” They must now, they say, 
either submit to wrong, insult and robbery, or assert their 
power. What they propose is. that Captain Kolb, the de- 
frauded Governor, should call together in the capital the 
Legislature which has been really elected, and that he with 
his Legislature shall attempt to assume their prerogatives. 
We would thus have two rival governors and two rival 
Legislatures. The regular Democratic candidate, Mr. 
Oates, had a nominal majority of 25,000. Far be it from us 
at this distance to declare which is right; but this we 
know, that the elections for years in all the Southern belt 
States have been conducted fraudulently and by violence, 
and that there is nothing inherently improbable in the 
charge here made; and so long as in South Carolina it has 
been possible to overthrow the long dominant Democratic 
rnlers, the common people who represent the People’s 
Party in Alabama will believe that they are fraudulently 
deprived of their just majorities. 

Mr. B. O. DUNCAN, a gentleman who has been assailing 
THe INDEPENDENT very severely and at great length in 
the Charleston News and Courier, writes us in part as fol- 
lows ; 

“It is the duty of every intelligent, law-abiding American cit- 
izen to insist upon the supremacy of the law.” 

This I find in an excellent editorial on “*The Collapse” of the 
strike in THE INDEPENDENT, and it meets my unqualified ap- 
proval. 

Now for the application. Our Governor Tillman, whom THE 
INDEPENDENT has been defending of late, publicly announced at 
Aiken, on Wednesday the 18th ult.,that the dispensary would 
be opened again on the first day of August. This has been 
pretty generally understood as his intention for some time past, 
tho it had not been heretofore officially announced. Be it re- 
membered that the Dispensary law was declared unconstitutional 
by our State Supreme Court only about three or four months ago— 
in April, I believe—consequently null and void. Governor Tillman 
himself recognized this decision by promptly closing the dis- 
pensaries all over the State. But now, before there hasbeen any 
reversal of this decision by the Court itself, or any action of the 
State Legislature in modifying or re-enacting the law, Governor 
Tillman openly and defiantly announces that he proposes to put 
this law in operation again, The only change that has taken 
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place, on the 27th inst., is the retirement from our Supreme 
Bench of Justice McGowan, a judge of the highest standing both 
as to character and ability; and the aceession to his seat of Jus- 
tice Gary, a very young man, with no reputation as a lawyer, and 
whose only possible claim to such a positlon was as a “ coattail 
swinger” to Tillman, and whose services he (Tillnaan) counts im- 
plicitly on being able to command. Could there possibly be a 
clearer or stronger case of trampling the law under foot than 
this proposed action; and that, too, by one whose sworn duty it is 
to see that the iaws are faithfully executed ? 


We omit: the latter. part of the letter, in which he asks 
what we would say if Governor Flower should do such a 
thing, and, further, remarksthat he knows it is of no useto 
ask us to print his letter. He incloses Governor Tillman’s 
proclamation, which we had seen before, the information 
in which is very different from that given by Mr. Duncan. 


GOVERNOR TILLMAN says that there are two laws on the 
statute book of South Carolina in reference to the dispen- 
sary. The first of these was that of December 24th, 1992, 
and the second that of July Ist, 1893; that the Supreme 
Court on the ninth of April, 1894, declared the first act uncon- 
stitutional, whereupon the executive closed all the dis- 
pensaries; and that a subsequent decision seems stu- 
diously to avoid construing the Act of 1893. The Gov- 
ernor therefore declares that he believes the Act of 1893 
is still binding, and that another decision of the Supreme 
Court treats it as binding, and that the State is now being 
flooded with contraband liquor whose sale cannot be 
stopped except under this law of 1893. Accordingly he re- 
opens the dispensaries under that act, and notifies all con- 
cerned that it will be enforced. Now we do not suppose 
that Governor Tillman lies. We suppose he believes what 
he says to be true, and we have no doubt that he is sup- 
ported by the majority of the white citizens of South Caro- 
lina. He appears to us to bea bluff, determined, willful, 
honest Andrew Jackson sort of a man, and we presume he 
will be supported by the Supreme Court. It is true that 
the composition of the Supreme Court is different from 
what it was, but it was under perfectly legal provisions 
that the change was made, and the change doubtless repre- 
sents the will of the majority of the citizens. Wedo not 
care to abuse the State of South Carolina, or its Governor, 
or its Supreme Court, as our correspondent does. Perhaps 
the principle under which the Supreme Court declared the 
Act of 1892 unconstitutional, would apply to the Act of 1893. 
We are not certain, but the Supreme Court of the State 
will soon decide that matter. 


THERE is a committee of conference which has been ap- 
pointed by the Northern and Southern Baptist Conventions 
with a view to seeing if the two denominations—for they 
are separate denominations—cannot work together more 
harmoriously in the elevation of the Negro. So far as we 
can see the Southern Baptists seem to feel that they have a 
certain ground of offense against the Northern Baptists 
because the latter are doing so much and they are doing 
so little for the Negro. We suppose that this is true. 
We presume that the Northern Baptists have since the 
War contributed three or four millions of dollars for 
Negro education in the South; while we doubt if the 
record could be found of $50,000 contributed during the 
whole period since the separation of the Southern Baptists 
on the slavery question a dozen years before the War. 
What the Southern Baptists seem to fear is that the 
Northerners will teach their Negroes social equality. We 
beg our Southern brethren not to have any fear of that 
sort. The Northern men and women who have gone South 
to teach the Negroes have no interest in this subject. 
They merely carry there the practices and principles with 
which they have been familiar in the Nortb. Theysimply 
want to teach the Negroes and to treat them Jike human 
beings and Ohristians, guided by the principles of the 
Divine love. If they come across any barbarous institu- 
tions in the South, such as lynching, laws forbidding mar- 
riage, or Jim Crow cars, they will probably denounce 
them. But what Christian can do otherwise ? 


THE Michigan Catholic gives its readers, as if it were 
abundantly verified, the ridiculous story of the horrible 
death of Martin Luther by suicide after a drunken 
debauch. We should think it would know better. 
In another column it informs us that ‘that unpleasant 
Negress, Ida B. Webb,” it means Wells, “is back again in 
the United States.”” We have seen her, and she is rather 
a pleasant-looking woman. We are further told that ‘‘ she 
edited and partly owned a Negro paper in Memphis, Tenn., 
which reeked with loathsome calumnies of white 
women.” That statement is untrue. Special credit is due 
to The Pittsburg Catholic, which warns its readers as 
follows : 

“ A story is going the round of the Catholic press that the arch 

apostate, Luther, met the fate of Judas—that in a drunken 
stupor he hanged himself from a bedpost. It is the revival of an 
old story and is not well substantiated in history.” 
The same paper says that certain Catholic papers are pub- 
lishing a sketch in reference to “the apostate priest 
Hyaciuthe’s courtship and marriage,” which ‘could not 
be further from the exact truth if the party purposely de- 
signed it.”? An editor deserves praise who will not “take 
up a report against his neighbor ” or his enemy. 


....We suppose Dr. Parkhurst must he credited with 
the confusion into which the police affairs of the city are 
now thrown. After a captain and his wardman have been 
convicted, charges have been brought against another cap- 
tain of police, and he declares he is sick, and a police sur- 
geon vouches for it,and he refuses to be examined by three 
outside surgeons to see whether he is shamming or not, and 
his trial is delayed; and another captain and wardman 
and sergeants and corporals and patrolmen are threatened 
with a trial. And now the Senate Committee will begin 
its work again in a few days. We are,afraid Dr. Parkhurst 
has much to be held responsible for. 
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Some of the Catholic papers seem to think it was a very 
impertinent thing for Robert H. Wood, chairman of a 
Committee on Grievances among Catholics, to appeal to 
to the public through the papers, and tell some very bad 
stories of discrimination against colored people made by 
Catholic churches in the South. But we do not see what 
else his committee »asfor. This is a kind of thing that is 
cured, if at all, only by publicity. Mr. Wood's letter does 
not seem to us “ disrespectful and extremely offensive,” as 
The Catholic Standard, of Philadelphia, calls it. But 
we are glad it defends the principle of perfect equality in 
the Church ; and we commend to those who are fright- 
ened at the thought of social equality what it says of the 
influence of the Church where it is predominant: 

“A fact which goes far to show the influence of the Catholic 
Church and its teachings in bringing about even social equality 
between those who were the d dants respectively of masters 
and slaves, the masters of the white and the slaves of African 
race, is the absence of social distinction between the whites and 
the colored people in all the American nations where the Catho- 
lic religion has been predominant. In the West Indies, Mexico 
and the South American States the man or woman of black skin 
associates equally without any sense of embarrassment, or of in- 
congruity, with the man or woman of pure Spanish,or French, or 
Portuguese race, providing no other social difference than that 
of race is interposed. It is only in lands where the principles of 
the Catholic religion have not had their full sway that blacks 
and whites otherwise fitted to associate together have stood 


apart, regarding each other with more or less animosity and sus- 
Picion.” 





WHAT could be more delightful than the summer excur- 
sion called a “‘ Historical Pilgrimage’’ of a University Ex- 
tension Company of forty pilgrims who have been making 
a ten days’ trip from Philadelphia under the auspices of 
the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, and led by Mr. Lyman P. Powell, lecturer on 
American History at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
company went first to Hartford, then to Boston, Salem, 
Plymouth, Lexington, Newburg, West Point, Tarry- 
town, Tappan, New York City, Princeton and Trenton, all 
interesting and important historical points. Ateach they 
were met by distinguished citizens and were shown all the 
points of historical interest. They had a wave of the hand 
from Harriet Beecher Stowe and heard addresses from 
Charles Dudley Warner, Colonel Higginson, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, E. C. Stedman, and a dozen others, and were 
taken over the Longfellow house, Harvard College, Bunker 
Hill monument, and places too many to mention. We 
wish that such excursions could be more numerous. 


It has been an exciting week in the East, altho the war 
ia yet in too early a stage for anything very decisive to 
have been done. Japan has thrown some 20,000 more sol- 
diers into Korea, who at last accounts were marching to 
the capital; for, strangely enough, the Chinese navy seems 
to have no confidence in itself to try to prevent their land- 
ing. Nor do the Chinese seem ready to venture, after their 
first misfortune, to send any more soldiers to Korea by 
water, but prefer to march them around by land from the 
head of the peninsula. The question has been raised 
whether it was possible to do this. We suppose that in 
the absence of roads it would be difficult enough to trans- 
port a European army through the hilly region of North 
Korea, but we judge that an unencumbered Chinese army 
would find no difficulty. If the Chinese fleet shows no 
special enterprise, the Japanese fleet shows no lack of it. It 
was almost an act of hardihood for it to make the simulta- 
neous attack upon the fortified positions of Wei-hai-wei 
and Port Arthur, the two opposite points which protect 
the entrance to the Gulfof Pechili. With these forts in 
hand, it would seem asif there would be very little to pre- 
vent a hasty advance by the Japanese to Peking itself, 
where a peace might be dictated. But. both attacks were 
successfully resisted, and we have only rumors of further 
fighting at sea. Thus far the best that can be said for 
China is that she is developing good powers for defense. 


WHILE we are directing our chief attention to the seat 
of war in Korea, we may turn a glance occasionally to see 
what the French are doing in Madagascar, where they are 
attempting to enforce and enlarge their authority. Lately, 
against the protest of the Governor of the port of Tama- 
tave, representing the Malagasy Government, the French 
marines have twice been landed from the French man of 
war and paraded on the beach. France claims the right to 
land troops in Madagascar-whenever she pleases; and ina 
war to enforce the right, she would doubtless hold Tama- 
tave. Another case of French aggression, which has caused 
much talk at the capital, Antananarivo, was the entrance 
of three Frenchmen into an English missionary church, 
during Sunday service, to search for a Malagasy who was 
charged with some crime. Notwithstanding these aggres- 
sions, we do not see any evidence that the Queen and her 
Prime Minister are in the least inclined to submit to the 
French claims. They refused, in receiving Rider Haggard’s 
brother as British consul, to acknowledge a French exe- 
quatur; and our own American Government will not ad- 
mit the French protectorate over the island, but commis- 
sions its consuls directly to the Queen. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S article in The Nineteenth Century on 
** Heresy and Schism” does credit to his intelligence and 
tohis heart. He was brought up under the most High 
Church influences, and has not even yet emancipated him- 
self wholly from their ideas, but entirely from their spirit. 
He sees the Christian world divided into scores or hun- 
dreds of divisions, inharmonious and conflicting and schis- 
matic, and he recalis the Apostle John’s command to hold 
aloof from such and not even eat withthem. And yet he 
says that many of them have the truest Christian charac- 
ter, and he asks what is to be done in the case. He replies 
that certain Bible commands, owing to greater light or 
greater obscurity, become obsolete, like that which forbids 
the taking of usury,or the denunciations against the 
making of any graven image. Such, he says, is the 
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case with intolerance of heresy, and that toleration 
should be put upon plain grounds. He holds only twospe- 
cial doctrines of Christianity to be fundamental, one the 
Trinity and the other the Incarnation of Christ. Scripture, 
he says, is not a stereotype projected into the world in a 
given time and place, but a record of comprehensive and 
progressive teaching applicable to a nature set under 
providential discipline. Those holding cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity are to be recognized by fellowship, and the 
points of difference, it is to be understood, are not funda- 
mental or essential. The worst of all counterfeits of re- 
ligion he holds to be Erastianism, which puts the Church 
in the power of the State. This is a very different spirit 
from what we find in the letter by Bishop Perry, of Iowa, 
tothe London Times, in which he tells the leaders of the 
English Church that the highest type of the Christian 
home is only to be found in the Anglican communion. 


....-The Rev. C. H. Zimmerman in an article in The 
Western Christian Advocate quotes Professor Bemis, of 
Chicago, as saying that in 1890 the wages of miners in IIli- 
nois averaged $6.87 per week, $6.76 in Ohio and $7.55 in Penn- 
sylvania; andasadding that wages have since been reduced 
one-third in Ohio and Western Peunsylvania on each ton 
of coal and the number of days of work per week decreased 
one-half. From this Mr. Zimmerman infers that the 
average pay of miners in the two States at the present 
time is $2.25 a week. There must be some mistake in this, 
and we should like to know what authority Professor 
Bemis can give forit. Turning to the recent Senate inves- 
tigation of prices and wages, one of the most exhaustive 
ever made, we find that in Pennsylvania miners of bitu- 
minous coal got in 1890 three cents a bushel, which is, 
stated to be at the rate of three dollars a day, and in 1892 
three and a half cents or three and a half dollars a day. 
The weekly wages of the miners of anthracite coal in the 
same State was@11.47 in 1890 and the same in 1892. If the 
average pay of minersis only $2.25 a week there would be 
ample reason for their striking and remaining on strike. 
There is certainly no other line of work that does not pay 
men better wages. 


....We presume it is Miss Willard who says editorially 
in The Woman’s Signal: 

“*We must remember that it is the Government itself which has 

created and fostered trusts and corporations, and that the mil- 
lionaire is the necessary apex of the pyramid that we ourselves 
have builded. Ifa man is a millionaire in these daysit is rather 
his misfortune than his fault, and that it is a misfortune rich men 
are realizing more painfully each day.” 
It is abundantly true that it is not wholly good fortune to 
be rich, tho few would be willing to miss that ill-fortune. 
But we are not sure that it is correct to say that the Gov- 
ernment has “‘ itself created and fostered trusts and corpo- 
rations.” As we understand it, they are created by indi- 
viduals and only permitted and restrained by the Govern- 
ment. We have no knowledge that trusts have been fos- 
tered by the Government anywhere or at any time, unless 
we accept the nonsense of political partisans who declare 
that the enactment of a protective tariff is the fostering of 
trusts. Certainly pretty stringent laws have been made 
regulating trusts. 


....The late Dr. Schaff, some time before his death de- 
vised a plan of issuing an American edition of the Revised 
Version of the English Bible, with the Appendix incorpo- 
rated in the text, with unmistakable Scripture references, 
with chapter headings in the words of Scripture, and with 
a mark to denote the beginning of verses. He also had ar- 
ranged with a publisher to send forth the book in 1899 when 
the engagement of the American Committee with the Eng- 
lish would expire. But the plan fell through because the 
American Committee, or rather some members of it, were 
unwilling to allow a copyright to be taken out for the 
work ; and without such provision no publisher would en- 
counter the expense. Asthe matter now stands, the work 
can be done if any one will bear the cost. It would require 
the unremitting labor of at least a year to prepare such a 
book as Dr. Schaff proposed; and we understand that one 
member of each company stands ready to do the work if the 
requisite means be secured. It is reasonable to suppose 
that members of the Committee would be more likely to 
reach a satisfactory result than others. 


....The Guardian is the leading Church of England 
paper published in Great Britain. Its American corre- 
spondent is in great anxiety for fear that religious teach- 
ing will be expelled entirely from our public schools. He 
says: 

* Unless some reaction presently ensue it is to be feared that 
the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer will be excluded, and the reli- 
gious instruction of the children of America will be left to de- 
pend on the Sunday-school and the home. In that case itis to 
be feared that, in the centuries to come, the work of Christian 
missions will need to be transferred trom Africa to America,” 
But on what would he depend for the religious instruction 
of children if not on the Church, the Sunday-school and 
the home? When the Roman Empire became Christian 
it was not through reading the Bible and saying the Lord’s 
Prayer in the public schools, but in spite of the opposition 
of the State. We want no dangerous partnership with 
civil government in the religious instruction of our chil- 
dren. 


...-One would think that Edison’s kinetoscope had got 
into the hands ofablackguardcompany. This kinetoscope 
is a machine something like the old thaumatrope, in 
which by rapidly passing photographs successfully taken 
before the eye, one appears to see an action in process of 
accomplishment. In this way a horse can be seen gallop- 
ing. It is announced that the company has offered the two 
biggest heavy-weight bullies in the country a fabulous sum 
if they will fight in private, under conditions where astream 
of photographs can be taken, these photographs to be re- 
produced and exhibited with the machine all over the 
country. It is a disgraceful proposition if genuine, and 
would be degrading to any community where it should be 
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exhibited. Itisasort of exhibition that should be forbid- 
den by law, just as much as the original fight is for- 
bidden. There are enough decent, moral things that can 
be made a show of without stirring up the slums. 


...-The Constitutional struggle in Norway has now 
taken a direction that will be seriously felt by all Scandi- 
navian tourists. The last University budget was accom- 
panied with such conditions by the Radical members of 
the Storthing that it could not be accepted by the Govern- 
ment; and in consequence the Viking ship, the principal 
object of interest in Christiania, can no longer be kept open 
to the public, as the building in which it is contained is on 
the University grounds, and its support is included in that 
of the other University buildings. Visitors to the World’s 
Fair will remember. this ancient warship among the Nor- 
wegian exhibits, and those of them that have planned a 
trip to the land of the Midnight Sun for this summer will 
appreciate as they never have done before the independence 
of the Norwegian national character. 


....The Department of State, at Washington, has rec- 
ognized the Hawaiian Republic, without making much 
fuss about it, not nearso much as does Mr. Boutelle. 
However, it has been done, and was done the very next 
day after the reception of a letter from President Dole, 
announcing the formal creation of the Republic. If the 
United States has not treated the Republic with any great 
cordiality, and if it has called away the United States ves- 
sel which represents us at Honolulu, as if it were to give 
the Queen’s adherents an opportunity, if they could, to 
overthrow the new Republic, we may be sure that the 
sympathy of the people is with what has now ceased to be 
the Provisional Government, and that we wish to the Re- 
public not a long life but a speedy absorption into the 
United States. 


...-I[t is a good act that has been done by the Supreme 
Court of Alabama, which has impeached the Circuit Judge 
John B. Talley, of the Ninth Judicial Circuit of that 
State. In a matter about a woman: it became necessary, 
according to the moral code of Alabama, or rather its code 
of honor, that the woman’s male relatives should shoot a 
certain man, which they started to do. His relatives got 
wind of it and sent him a telegram to ‘“‘skip.’”?” The judge, 
who was a relative by marriage, then telegraphed to the 
operator at the place not to deliver the message. It was 
not delivered, and the crowd pounced upon the man and 
killed him. We suppose there is no danger of their being 
punished, for that is a matter to be settled by ajury. But 
it is well that a certain amount of disapproval be visited 
upon a judge of the State who mixes up with such affairs 
of honor and courage. 


.... We find this beautiful and timely tribute to the late 
lamented Jefferson Davis in The Christian Index (Baptist), 
of Atlanta, Ga. : 


“So far from his tears having been an evidence of weakness 
of character, it proved, notwithstanding his superb manliness, 
that he had a tender heart, which would not only rejoice with 
those that did rejoice, but that he could weep with those who 
wept. It proved that he had not hardened himself until he was 
as cold as marble, as insensible as flint, and as devoid of emo- 
tion as a statue. To our view it reveals a most beautiful trait of 
his character; that while his will was unbending, his fortitude 
unfailing, and his courage quailing not in the presence of danger, 
his firmness in adherence to principle never forsaking him under 
the strongest pressure, yet that he had a heart that could be 
touched with sympathy, and that could be melted to tears over 
the woes of his fellowmen.” 


..--In his contribution to our issue of this week Mr. 
George L. Weed alludes to Chief Justice Chase and his 
active Christian work in Cincinnati. It is interesting to 
recall in this connection an incident of the Chief Justice’s 
college life at Dartmouth. It was during senior year 
that one day a professor detained the class and made a 
strong appeal to them to consecrate themselves personally 
to Christ and his service. The students were startled andi 
hardly knew how to receive the professor’s words, when 
Mr. Chase sprang to his feet, moved to tears, and very ear- 
nestly, in the name of the class, thanked the professor for his 
interest in them, and promised for himself to consecrate 
his life at once to Christian service. The religious interest 
thus begun bore fruit throughout the whole college. This 
incident comes to us through one of Mr. Chase’s classmates 
who was present at that occasion. 


....Thomas McDougal, Esq., who feels a special respon- 
sibility for the Presbyterian theological seminaries, says in 
The Herald and Presbyter: 

“ These independent civil corporations want to do business with 

the Presbyterian Church; they want its money and they want its 
students. Why has not the Church the right to say on what 
terms it shall give its money and its students into their care?” 
It is news to us that they want either the money or the 
students of the Presbyterian Church. We supposed that 
they wanted the money of individuals and individual 
students. We suppose the Church has the right to say on 
what terms it shall give its money when it is in its treas. 
ury, or its students, if it has any, but that it has no right 
to control an individual’s money or anindividual student 


.... We did not expect the Constitutional Convention in. 
this State to give us woman suffrage, and therefore we are 
not surprised that the committee has reported against it ; 
altho we regret the fact. Butitisa matter of rejoicing 
and really a more practical matter that an amendment is 
reported providing for registration laws in cities, and it is 
even more important that it provides four weeks shall in- 
tervene, instead of ten days, between the last day of regis- 
tration and election day, and that a man shall be a citizen 
sixty days before he can bea voter. The amendment re- 
quiring all voters to be able to read and write is of little 
practical importance. 


....Such a law’ as that lately passed by the Louisiana 
Legislature, forbidding marriage between white people 
and colored, is an invasion of personal liberty and an out- 
rage to public morality. Its effect is to foster vice and to 
prevent virtue. 
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-.--Jacob and Joseph wished their bones carried back 
from Egypt to Palestine. The Jews of later days have had 
a superstition that it would be very unfortunate for them 
in the resurrection if they were not buried on the land of 
their fathers, and that if they were buried elsewhere than 
on sacred soil they would have to roll over and over all the 
way underground till they reached Palestine. According- 
ly it grew to be a habit to have ahandful of the soil of Pal- 
estine brought and put under the head of the’pious Jew 
whose friends could not afford to carry his body so far. 
Lineal spiritual descendants of these Jews would seem to 
be found in the Archbishop of Canterbury and the parents 
and godparents of the heir presumptive, who was baptized 
the other day in water brought from the Jordan. 


---.The story has currency that the dowager Queen of 
China keeps as many lamps burning before her shrine as 
there are provinces in the Empire; and when one of them 
began to burn dimly without any apparent cause she ap- 
plied to her spiritual counselors, who told her that it rep- 
resented the province of Canton, eight-tenths of whose 
people thespirits of the pestilence were about to destroy 
with the plague. She begged them to do everything they 
could to avert the anger of the demons; and after a while 
they replied that it was impossible entirely to do so, but 
that they had been so far placated that the demons were 
willing to accept the lives of rats in place of half of the 
victims. Such a story could not possibly be told in Japan. 

....-The other day a Congressman’s divorced wife was 
married at Sioux Falls, S. D., the Catholic Bishop Marty 
officiating. Ithas been generally supposed that the Cath- 
olic Church is very stringent about forbidding the remar- 
riage of divorced people, and when the bishop was written 
to asking for an explanation, he replied very briefly: 
‘Reverend Dear Sir: Mrs. Dunham was not baptized.” 
That is, because she was not baptized her first union was 
null and void. An unbaptized person cannot receive a sac- 
rament like marriage. She stood in the position of a 
woman who had lived with a man without marriage and 
therefore was free to marry. If that is Catholic doctrine 
it is none the less outrageous. 


----There is just this much of truth in the waspish edito- 
rial of Father Phelan, in his St. Louis paper, that if Cath- 
olic bishops expect to be lauded in the Catholic press they 
must not complain of being criticised. Nothing strikes a 
Protestant more unfavorably than just this atmosphere of 
fulsome adulation that pervades the Catholic Church in 
the attitude of inferiors to superiors, not of newspapers 
alone to bishops, but of people to priests, of priests to bish- 
ops, of bishops to archbishops, and of all orders to the Pa- 
pal Delegate and the Pope. There is about it something 
that sounds both foreign and false. The thick incense of 
flattery suggests servility. But perhaps it is the necessary 
result of supreme authority. 


....A very interesting injunction against boycotting was 
made by Judge Dugro, in Superior Court in this city last 
week, forbidding strikers belonging to a tailors’ union to 
interrupt and obstruct the business of a certain employer 
by loitering in front of his place of business, establishing 
patrols and pickets and enticing workmen away, or in any 
way of menace trying to prevent people from seeking work 
with the tailors against whom the strike is directed. We 
cannot see but what this is perfectly reasonable so far as it 
refers to tbreats and not mere persuasion. It is not an in- 


cae wy pa which prevents peaceable discussion, but it does 
orbid conspiracy to break down a man’s business. 


....We cannot he!p feeling a little satisfaction that Jus- 
tice Barrett, of the Supreme Court of this State, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to give some plain talk to the 
members of the Astor family who applied to him that an 
annual allowance of $25,000 a year be made from the estate 
of the late Mrs, James R. Roosevelt, one of the Astor fam- 
ily, for the support of two children of twelve and fourteen 


years, altho their father has an income of his own of some 

15,000. The Justice finally allowed a little more than 
one-half of what was asked for, and we hope that with 
this amount the children will not grow up deprived of food 
and schooling. 


...-A man of Swedish birth, Fredrikssen, an American 
citizen by naturalization, had occasion a year ago to visit 
Russia. He there offended oné of the gendarmes, who 
charged him with being a Russion who had gone to 


America without doing his military duty. He was arrested - 


and then spent a year of jail life, being taken with prtison- 
ers from one place to another until he finally made his 


escape. The story-he tells bears out with its horror the 
other reports which we have received, and is beyond ques- 
tion true, and shows that the barbarity of Russian con- 
vict life is simply inexpressible. 


....Those who are interviewing Archbishop Corrigan do 
not discover that there is any likelihood of any such action 
being taken in this diocese as was taken in the diocese of 
Columbus to discriminate against liquor sellers. It is said 
that no steps are likely to be taken before the next dioce- 
san synod, which will not be for two or three years, and by 


that time the excitement over the subject may have died 
out. 


....We have little hope that Catholic saloon keepers are 
in any danger in this archdiocese. Were the Archbishop to 
adopt the policy of Bishop Watterson,there would bea repe- 


tition of the scene in Macedonia when Paul secured the 
enmity of the masters of the soothsaying damsel by cast- 
ing the evil spiritout of her. When they ‘‘saw the hope of 
their gains were gone,” they mobbed the faithful apostle. 


.---It is pleasant to see Bishop Vincent sending greeting 
from the Chautauqua Summer School to the Catholic Sum- 
mer School at Plattsburg, and receiving a kindly reply 
from Dr. Conaty, the president of the latter body. It was 
a gracious thing in Bishop Vincent, who is sometimes 
charged with bitter anti-Catholicism, to take the initiative 
in such a correspondence. 


...-The last census gives the number of full-blooded 
Negroes in the United States as 6,337,980, and those of 
mixed blood as 1,132,060. We do not know how careful the 


census officers were in distinguishing full-blooded Negroes 
from those of mixed blood, 5 Satins ies 
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CLOSE OF THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 


MRS. WILCOX, OF BROOKLYN, GIVES MR. MOODY 
A CHAPEL. 


DR. W. I. BUDINGTON’S MEMORY HONORED BY HIS 
DAUGHTER. 











BY THE REV. JOHN B, DEVINS, 





THE Northfield Bible Conference, which closed on Sunday 
evening, wasin many respects the most successful of the 
many which have been held in this place. For the first 
time Mr. Moody consented to have a partial program, and. 
while he held himself to the promise made in the program 
one could see that he was under restraint at times. 
Twelve great doctrines have been faithfully presented, and 
hundreds of people who previously knew a theological 
seminary by its fruit only, have heard a great deal of 
practical theology expounded in the last two weeks. 

One of the most delightful features of the Conference this 


year has been that no one feared a crowd. In former years: 


Stone Hall was jammed so full of people that the more 
timid ones often feared a panic. In the new auditorium 
there has been plenty of room except on the two Sundays, 
when the building has been crowded, large as it is. A 
slight effort was made to clear the indebtedness of $20,000 re- 
maining on the new edifice, and about half of that amount 
was secured, and $2,500. additional was assumed by the 
ladies to bear the expense of seating and lighting the au- 
ditorium. ; 

Mrs. George Wilcox, of Brooklyn, a daughter of the Rev. 
W. I. Budington, formerly pastor of the Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, made Mr. Moody’s 
heart rejoice by offering to erect a chapel in memory of her 
father in connection witb the boys’ school at Mt. Hermon. 
This building has been needed very badly since the school 
has assumed its present proportions. Mr. Moody selected 
the site some time ago and named it Temptation Hill, ex- 
plaining to visitors to Northfield that he had given it this 
name in the hope that some person would be tempted to 
erect a chapel on it. The schools are both overcrowded, 
and a strong effort is being made by the Seminary trustees 
to raise an endowment fund sufficiently large to meet cur- 
rent expenses. 

The leading features of the Conference just closed have 
been Dr. Gregg’s masterly discourses on the Bible, Fulfilled 
Prophecies and the State of the Redeemed in Heaven ; Mr. 
Moody’s matchless addresses on the Atonement and the 
New Birth; Dr. Hamlin’s extremely practical remarks 
based upon the Epistle of James; Dr. Chapman’s optimis- 
tic views of the Kingdom; Mr. Needham’s clear vision of 
the Second Coming; Dr. Gordon’s powerful sermon on the 
Holy Spirit in his relation to the Church and the World ; 
Dr. Pierson’s able sermon on Prayer in general, and 
Prayer in its Relations to Missions; Major Whittle’sinter- 
esting addresses to the children, and the Rev. Mr. Meyer’s 
clear-cut and searching exposition of the inner life. 

The Rev. Mr. Meyer’s Bible studies, which have been con- 
tinued every day and sometimes twice a day, have been 
largely attended. It isa little difficult to place Mr. Meyer 
theologically ; a Baptist by profession and conviction, he 
left a flourishing Baptist church to become the successor 
of Newman Hallin London, that he might enter into closer 
contact with the working classes. He made one condition, 
viz.: that a baptistry should be placed inthe church. This 
condition was met, Dr. Hall himself bearing the expense. 
Mr. Meyer belie-es that baptism is a matter for the indi- 
vidual conscience rather than for the Church. In regard 
to the special doctrine which he has taught at each confer- 
ence—the higher life, or perhaps as he would put it, the 
deeper life, from a single address, one might gather that he 
believes a Christian may be absolutely perfect in this 
world, but the next time he speaks he tells you that when 
he climbs an Alpine peak, no matter how high he ascends, 
there are still cliffs above him tempting him on to grander 
and loftier hights than he has yet reached. The principal 
idea of his teaching seems to be that one must live in his 
will and not in his emotions. There must be a complete 
‘surrender of the will to Christ and then one may have or 
may not have feeling—emotion has nothing to do with the 
question. 

An illustration of his doctrine was given in private con- 
versation : 

“ Last Sunday morning when I awoke, knowing that I had two 
addresses to give and realizing the tremendous responsibility 
that comes from having so many ministers and teachers present, 
I naturally desired to feel bright that I might be able to present 
the truth which God should give me ; but I had not s!ept well and 
I felt miserably, so I dropped feeling and went to look at my will. 
I found that pointed true, and I said: ‘It is allright.’ The de- 
sired feeling may come or it may not, but the will isall right and 
I will not worry.” 

The full results of that Sabbath Day will be known only 
when eternity reveals the impressions produced by the 
searching discourses which came from this earnest man of 
God, whese will is consecrated to Christ and who lives in 
his will. Mr. Meyer is to give Bible readings for two 
weeks, and a large number of people are to remain espe- 
cially tohearhim. Besides his thorough knowledge of the 
Bible and his ability to impart his impressions of its truth, 
Mr. Meyer is an intensely practical Christian worker, and 
he has given the public some glimpses of his early life in 
“The Bells of Is,’ a little volume just published which 
gives several features of his Prison Gate Work in Leicester. 

The following extracts from his address on The New 
Birth will give an idea of his style: 


“Christ is in you. Christ wants to have all. Oh, I wish I 


could talk sweetly and gently and lovingly to you of what it is 
to be all for Christ. I would like just to be able to tell you what 
my life has been ever since J let him have all. I know I dreaded 
him ; I feared that he would be stern and cruel; but how could 
I ever have thought it of him who died for me, who loved me to 
the death? J did; Isbrank from bim just asif he didp’t know 
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best what would be fairest and loveliest for me. Then I went 
before him and gave him myself with a very trembling hand. I 
said : * Now, Lord, take me; I want to be all for thee’; and I 
reckoned he took me. I didn’t feel anything, not a bit. When I 
woke in the morning [ thought I would sing or shout ‘ Halle- 
lujah’; but I wasn’t like it at all. I felt quite cool and quiet, but 
I kept on saying: ‘He took me, Iam his. He has got every bit 
of me now—my brain for him to think through, my heart for 
him to love through, my hands and my body for him to animate 
and tenant and keep.” I was rather afraid of the people of Leices- 
ter before then, whether I might offend their prejudices, very 
afraid of my elders and deacons, and especially afraid of some 
of the people in my congregation who were wealthy, lest I might 
irritate them, and they might go and take a seat in another 
church; but ‘just as soon asI was all for Christ, I walked two 
inches higher down in Leicester—I mean I didn’t care; I had got 
to serve God, and I believed that he would retain me and that 
my salary was not to be paid by my church, but by my Master : 
and I was free every bit. The Son had maie me free, and I was 
free indeed to be a slave tohim. You never are free until you 
are a slave to Christ. 

“ But a man says to me: ‘I admit what you say is so, but I can- 

not yield myself-all to Christ because there are things so deeply 
intrenched in my character, habits which have got so fast a hold, 
that I cannot expel them. I would like to give all, but I cannot.’ 
Now, let me make a very distinct point here which I know will 
help you; all that Christ asks you to do is to be willing te give 
him all. The will is the key of your life. Give him your will and 
say: ‘Christ, I would like to be all for thee. I would like to get 
on the train at Northfield and go away home the slave of Christ ; 
I would like that my whole being from this moment might be 
laid upon the altar and be used by Thee, but I can only give Thee 
my will—I wish it, I will it, [cannot say more.’ I could not say 
asmuch. I could not walk, Icame on my hands and knees and 
said : ‘ Lord, I am not willing to be all for thee, but I am willing 
to be made willing ’"—and he took that—I don’t know what Christ 
won't take, He will take as little as is possible, that he may have 
all presently. So I went down before him and said: ‘ Lord, I 
don’t want togive myself to thee; I don’t want togive up that 
accursed thing—for there was something in my heart which was 
throttling me— I don’t want to give it up, but Iam willing to be 
made willing’; and Jesus Christ took that; he just came in 
through that narrow chink and forced the door open ; and oh, my 
friends, if you to-day can only say that to Christ as you go away 
in the woods: ‘1 have been crowding Thee out of my life, but now 
Iam willing to be made willing that Thou shouldst have every- 
thing;’ and then you will come out of the woods saying to your- 
self as you go back home: ‘I am His, I am Thine !’ 

“You say to me, *‘ Well, but don’t you think those things will 
come back? There is that cursed passion in my life; don’t you 
think it will come back?’ I dare say it will; and, mind you, if 
your heart is empty—that is, if you only sent the Devil out by a 
pledge or resolution—and he comes back, he will come to the 
front door and he will say, ‘Is there anybody inside ?’ and if there 
is silence he will go around to the back door and will cry, ‘Is 
there anybody inside?’ If there is silence he will smash that 
door open through all your resolutions, and he will bring seven 
devils along with him, and he will fill your heart with riot and 
sin. Butif, when he comes back, he says, ‘Is anybody inside 
here ?’ and Christ says, ‘I am here,’ that is enough. Do you mean 
to tell me that Christ can keep that sun full of light and he can- 
not keep your heart full of light? I believe, if my Christ wished 
it, he could make your Niagara leap back. That is what I think 
of my Christ. I believe that he could take the water that pours 
from Niagara and push it right back ; and I believe he can eome 
into a man’s life—and I am talking now to Christian men, who, 
tho they have got the life of God in them, have yet got torrents of 
passion going through them—I believe that Christ can take your 
passion and just stay it. Don’t you be afraid; Christ can keep 
you. Put him in possession, and he will keep his own, In the old 
time, when I was tempted, I would say, ‘ Christ, help me to mas- 
ter the Devil.’ He always did his part splendidly, but it always 
broke down inmy part. Now Isay to him, ‘Lord, I hear the 
Devil prowling about. Deal with him thine own self, meet him, 
overcome him; look after your own property.’ I always find 
that Jesus Christ can keep his own property. I don’t need to help 
him doit. My attitude is simply to trust him and to believe he is 
in meand'to know he keeps me. Oh, men and women,I[ can’t 
bear to have to plead with you, because it seems too terrible that 
I should think that you should need it. I expect many of you do 
not. Some of you have been consecrated ever since you were 
converted. Thatis the best way. Ifl may speakto my brother 
ministers here I would say tothem, Don’t separate these two steps; 
let them be one step. The moment a soul is regenerate tel! the 
soul to let Christ have all. It is ever so much easier to let 
consecration and conversion take place at the same mo- 
ment, and it is only because we Christian ministers have 
stumbled over it that we are bound to have these big conventions 
at Keswick and at Northfield, that years after conversion we may 
do for people what ought to have been done at the moment of 
conversion. That is why I am talking like this. I mean to say 
that in my own church I deal with my young converts from the 
start upon these lines. Isay: ° Now Christ has come in, you 
give him everything ;’ and I save them a world of trouble ; but 
for many of you this teaching has been neglected, and that is 
why aman like myself has a special function in the Church in 
helping people to see that if they did not take that step away 
back they must do it now. 

“Perhaps last night, or perhaps to-day, you may have been 
thinking that if you had a spring cleaning and got yourself put 
right, you would keep right, and there was nothing else to do 
after. Now, I want you to follow me attentively, and I will just 
explain what seems to me the law of this whole thing. Here is 
the regenerate soul. It stands with its full face toward Christ. 
The light of Christ strikes down on it, and just as in Switzerland 
the sun in the dawning only strikes the loftiest mountains and 
leaves the valleys as yet unreached, so when Christ first begins 
to deal with a soul he doesn’t show the soul the whole of its de- 
pravity, but he deals with one or two or three outstanding sins. 
Directly the soul sees that, it thinks what you did last night, and 
it says: ‘ Never again; I will give that up to God.’ Directly you 
do that, you shoot up into another level, and, for some happy 
weeks or months the soul lives upon a higher level of Christian 
enjoyment than ever before. Then there comes another moment. 
It may be a month or a year after when the great light of God’s 
revelation within reveals something else which has never been 
noticed or suspected, which the soul has done comparatively in- 
nocently, but instantly that sin stands out before God as the one 
thing to be dealt with. The soul shudders for a moment, and 
waits startled, and then”says: ‘I treat that as I treated the 
yonder one. I yield it’;and it shoots right up again, and goes 
into a higher level yet than has ever been touched. And the 
process is repeated upon that higher platform ; now light breaks, 
and another: thing deeper down in the soul is detected, and that 
is surrendered, and again the soul shoots up. And so life is one 
great stairway upon our dead selves, as stepping-stones to higher 
things.” 


The practical work of the Church in its various lines of 
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etivity was fully enjoyed by those who came here to study 
its doctrines, one day being given to foreign, and an even- 
ing each to home missions and city missions, The thrill- 
ing story told by the Rev. Egerton R. Young of his work 
in British America among the Indians of the far north will 
never be forgotten by those who listened to it. As much 
interest, however, was manifested in the brave woman 
who accompanied him from their beautiful home in Ham- 
ilton, Canada, to the unbroken wilderness, where she saw 
no other white woman for five long years. Her welcome 
was quite as great as that given when Mr. Young told of 
the hardships and the successes of their work. Mrs. Young 
sang a hymn in the Indian language, and at a meeting for 
women told of incidents in their domestic life. The Rev. 
Mr. Young said, in his address upon theIndians: ~ 

“The field I have to talk about is one that is not very popular 
among a great many people on this continent ; but I am sure it is 
one that has your sympathies and your prayers. My work has 
been among the poor red men of North America, a people whom 
we have dispossessed of this great continent,who are but a frag- 
ment, and a vanishing one at that, of what they originally were. 
In the year 1868, when pastor of a church in Hamilton, Canada, 
I was asked to go with my young wife as a missionary to red Indi- 
ans northwest of Hudson Bay, away up north of Manitoba. It 
took us two months and nineteen days of hard traveling to reach 
our mission field. You can go around the world in that time 
now. 

“ We went on and mastered the language as quickly as possible, 
and before we had been there five years we had gathered a con- 
gregation of from 800 to 1,000 Christian Indians, a congregation 
that used to pack our church every Sabbath Day, and some of 
those Indians used to come in from their hunting grounds fifty or 
sixty miles distant, on a Saturday to be present in the house of 
the Lord on his biessed day. We had the Bible translated into 
their language by Mr. Evans, one of our missionaries—not printed 
in the letters of the alphabet but in syllabic characters. Each 
character represents a syllable, and they are so easily acquired 
that an Indian in a few weeks can learn to read the Word of God. 
It is a marvelous thing. 

“TI Want to say that, asa result of it,in some of the missions 
ninety per cent. of our people are reading in their own tongue 
the Word of God, and they love the Bible. Oh, how I have been 
shamed sometimes by the devotion of the Indians, by the love of 
those people for the Word of God! Let me give you an incident. 
One of our Indians with his son came away down from the dis- 
tant hunting grounds to fish on the shores of our great lakes. 
When they returned the son forgot to put the Bible in his pack. 
It was not missed until they reached home. That night the father 
said to his son: ‘Give me the Book of Heaven, that the mother 
and the rest—the united family—may have united prayers and 
read the Word.’ Then the son discovered his loss. The father 
was disappointed, but he said little. The next morning he rose 
early and put a few cooked rabbits in his pack, and away he 
started. He walked seventy miles that day, and reached the 
camping grounds where he and his son had stopped two nights 
before. The next day he had made the next seventy miles and 
reached the lake, and there he stopped in his brother’s wigwam. 
The next morning he started home, and walked in the two days 
one hundred and forty miles,and was back home once more. 
Now, this Indian walked two hundred and eighty miles through 
the wild forest of the Northwest to regain his copy of the Word 
of God.” 

Dr. Ashmore, of the Baptist Missionary Society in China, 
and the Rev. Gilbert Reid, a Presbyterian missionary in 
the same country, explained the special features of the 
work in which they had been engaged, Mr. Reid for ten 
years and Dr. Ashmore for forty years. Dr. Boggs, from 
the Telugu (Baptist) Mission, entered a protest against the 
sentiment now prevalent that the religions of India, espe- 
cially the newer native faiths, are sufficient to save the 
people of that vast empire. Nothing but the religion of 
Jesus Christ can do that. The Brahmo Somaj, started 
half a century ago with one of the brilliant minds of India 
as its chief exponent, has less than four thousand mem- 
bers. Throughout the missionary addresses there was a 
tone of confidence and faith beautiful to hear. Few people 
appaiently in the great audience would volunteer to accept 
a work similar to thatamong the red men of the North and 
yet the discomforts, the privations, the solitariness to 
which Mr. Young and his young bride were subjected were 
dismissed by him as trifles scarcely worthy of thought in 
comparison with the joys of winning a savage people to 
Jesus Christ. 

The home missionary representative was the Rev. Mr. 
Puddefoot, of the Home Missionary Society of the Congre- 
gational Church. The initials are not necessary in his 
case. Thereis only one Puddefoot; there will never be 
another. The burden of his theme was the lack of interest 
in mission work by Christians who hold the wealth of the 
country in their possession. The opportunities presented 
before the Church to-day carry with them tremendous re- 
sponsibilities. When the country spends four hundred 
millions te support its jails and prisons, the Church of 
Christ should spend more than fifty millions in carrying 
on its work. She ought, at least, to equal the prison bills 
of the country. The young man who decided to give two 
dollars to missions, but remembered that he had just paid 
seven dollars to a dog fancier for treating his beautiful 
setter, said: ‘‘ Jesus shall have as much as the pup,” and 
so he threw in another five-dollar bill. 

Representing the city work were the Rev. Dr. John R. 
Davies, Dr. Howard Crosby’s successor in the Fourth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, of New York, who presented the 
needs of the city. He said that he would form into a vast 
confederacy those who believed in the simple essentials of 
religion, and put the entire city under its control and man- 
agement, placing men and women and missions and money 
where they are most needed. Dr. Davies expressed the 
wish that there might be in the cities a Northfield exten- 
sion—conferences similar to the one which is doing so 
much good to the workers here assembled. The rescue 
mission work was represented by S. H. Hadley, of the old 
Water Street Mission, who captivated the audience with 
the story of his conversion, and by Miss M, A. DeLaney, 
a Northfield graduate of ten years ago, who has been for 
six years in charge of the Catherine Mission in South Street, 
New York, which combines with its rescue work not a few 
features of the institutional church. The Rev. James A. 
O’Connor, the converted Catholic priest, explained his spe- 
cial line of work among the Roman Catholics. John De 
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Witt, a converted commercial traveler, known as the 
“drummer evangelist,’”’ convuised the audience with anec- 
dotes, and asked for an interest in the large class repre- 
sented by himself and Mr. Moody. It was not generally 
known that Mr. Moody was at one time a commercial trav- 
eler, for he has never used an adjective to describe his spe- 
cial gifts; they have spoken for themselves. It was some- 
what of an experiment to have women speak to the audito- 
rium audience, but the result justified the action. Miss 
Mary E. Remington, who works among the Jews and Ital- 
ians of New Haven, in a ten-minute address held the large 
audience if not spellbound so nearly so that every one was 
sorry when the limit of her time was reached. In a man- 
ner as unconventional as it was interesting, she gave facts 
and not theories. Instead of telling how the masses might 
be reached, she told how she reached individuals among 
them, and of the splendid results, physically, mentally and 
spiritually, that had followed the planting of this mission 
on Oak Street under the care of ‘the Church of the Re- 
deemer. The problem of the city, especially the tenement- 
house work in New York, was described briefly by the 
writer. 

- The meetings yesterday were almost continuous. Mr. 
Moody had such a host of speakers on hand that he desired 
to have the people hear, and the people were so eager to 
hear another sermon from him that the meetings lasted 
from early morning till late at night. It was truly the 
great day of the feast. Dr. A. J. Gordon immersed six per- 
sons in Wanamaker Lake in the afternoon. 

East NoRTHFIELD, Mass., August 18th, 1894. 





A SUMMER AWAKENING. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS. 


THE summer evangelistic campaign, now in progress in 
the Wyoming and Lackawanna valleys, is unique not in 
the methods employed nor from the fact that it takes 
place during the hot weather, but in its magnitude, its 
organization, its men employed and the results obtained. 
In these two valleys, comprising the northern anthracite 
coal field of Pennsylvania, from Carbondale on the north 
to Nanticoke on the south, a distance of barely forty miles 
in length by five miles in breadth, there is a population of 
more than 300,000 souls, nearly as great as that of the State 
of Vermont. : 

Along the main lines of travel a-d about the shafts of 
the mines the villages cluster. The larger towns are con- 
nected by electric railways under the management of con- 
solidated or co-operating companies. One hundred and 
twenty-five miles of electric road give easy and rapid 
transit from one part of the valley to another. 

In this restricted area are gathered thousands of immi- 
grants, especially from Great Britain, Germany and the 
south of Europe. Many of these people have been profess- 
ing Christians in the State Churches of Europe, as well as 
in various dissenting bodies; but, having been brought 
into new environment, or being released from the 
officialism and oversight of governmental Churches, many 
have drifted away from the Church, either partially or 
altogether. This has not been because of neglect on the 
part of the various religious bodies occupying this field, as 
various growing churches and flourishing missions testify, 
but from the magnitude of the task committed to their 
charge and from the changing industrial conditions which 
obtain in the valley. These changes have transformed, in 
a comparatively short time, the quiet farming neighbor- 
hoods into busy mining and manufacturing communities. 
The comfortable, well-to-do farmers of a generation ago 
are to day men of wealth, many of whom spend their vaca- 
tions abroad, with no more active interest in mining the 
coal which has made them millionaires than to draw their 
royalties from the coal companies. In the meantime, the 
foreign-born hosts, whose families swarm in villages built 
on the farms while the men honeycomb the rocks beneath, 
while not neglected, have not been reached as the Church 
wants to reach them. 

The plan for making an extensive and concerted effort to 
evangelize these unchurched masses originated with the 
Rev. Thomas W. Swan, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of West Pittston. Having attended some of the Moody 
meetings held in tents at the World’s Fair, he entered into 
correspondence with Mr. Moody, asking him to undertake 
an all-summer tent campaign which should cover the ter- 
ritory named above. This Mr. Moody agreed to do, pro- 
vided a business men’s committee would undertake the 
financial responsibility of the campaign. The richer, larger 
churches of thecities, Wilkesbarre, Scranton and Pittston, 
were expected to assume the larger share of the expenses of 
the campaign, while the weaker and poorer churches, both 
in the large cities and in the small mining towns, would 
receive the same harvest. Throughout the entire planning 
every effort has been made to reach the unchurched classes, 
and those who had lapsed from church membership, the 
floating population which is so large in the coal regions. 

May 20th was the time set for opening the tents by Mr. 
Moody, who was to come from Northfield for the occasion. 
For some weeks prior to his coming Maj. D. W. Whittle, 
E. W. Bliss and George C. Stebbins had been holding meet- 
ings in and near Wilkesbarre, the evangelists to prepare 
the Christian public by prayer for the coming services, and 
the singer to organize and train choirs for the services of 
song. 

Mr. Moody came about the time appointed, in the midst 
of a cold spell of rainy weather, which prevented the open- 
ing of the tent in Pittston as planned. Mr. Moody was, 
however, fully employed in the great armory in Wilkes- 
barre every evening and in the churches in the afternoons. 
Four thousand persons crowded the building every night, 
and the crowds continued during the next week, while 
Major Whittle and Mr. Ira D. Sankey conducted the meet- 
ings. A large number of persons signed cards expressing 
a determination to begin the Christian life, and the whole 
city was moved by the meetings 

By the next week the weathe: »ad settled and two tents 
were opened for services, one with a seating capacity of 
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2,000 and the other of 1,200. These tents were in charge of 
Evangelist Bliss in West Pittston and Major Whittle in 
South Wilkesbarre. Following Mr. Stebbins came Messrs. 
F. H. Jacobs and W. C. Weedem, of Chicago, to lead the 
singing, while Evangelist Ferdinand Schiverea came to re- 
lieve Major Whittle after six weeks of effective service. 
At Ashley a most gracious work has beendone. Hundreds 
of men, mostly miners and railroad men, have signed cards. 
In the Presbyterian church twenty-five men, nearly all 
heads of families, have been received already into the fel- 
lowship of the Church, and sixty more will be received at 
the next communion. The Methodist church will receive 
an equal number, and some of the smaller churches will 
receive others. What wonder that Mr. Schiverea led the 
workers in the little town in an all day jubilee meeting at 
theclose of the services on Friday, July 13th. 

Evangelist Bliss was at the same time doing a great work 
at Plains, where the people congregated from the adjoin- 
ing towns of Parsons, Miner’s Mills, Plainsville, Laflin and 
other smaller towns. Here, after a few meetings in which 
the tent holding 2,000 persons had been filled, during the 
night of July 10th, some miscreant set fire to the tent and 
it, with nearly all its contents was destroyed. Mr. Bliss 
kept pluckily on with his work, holding meetings which 
were attended by thousands in the open air. The people 
of the towns named have made a contribution toward a 
new tent and one from Chicago has just arrived. 

Meetings of great power by Mr. Schiverea, in which the 
boroughs of Dorranceton, Luzerne, Forty Fort and Kings- 
ton have co-operated, are just closing, while Mr. Bliss is 
beginning his work in Avoca and Moosic. 

Up to this time the work has been in the vicinity of 
Wilkesbarre, but later in the season it will be moved 
along toward Scranton, where Mr. Moody has promised to 
close the campaign about October Ist. Already it isa 
grand success, and it is confidently expected that such a 
work will be done as never has been done before for the 
whole region to bring men to decide for Christ. 

Forty Fort, PENN. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE next Quadrennial Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church isto be held in Cleveland, O., in the 
summer of 1896. 








.-.-The Roman Catholics in England are to have a cathe- 
dral at Westminster. Cardinal Vaughn hasarranged with 
an architect for the design, which it is said is to be not 
Gothic but Roman. 


...-Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost is to have a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion this side the Atlantic. He will preach in the Broad- 
way church, Norwich, Conn., on the last two Sundays of 
this month, and in Dr. John Hall’s church, in this city, for 
the first three Sundays in September. 


....Tbe Rev. B. Fay Mills, it is reported, has agreed to 
serve as stated supply for one year for the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, of Albany. He is, however, to have leave of 
absence’ for several weeks during the year to meet any en- 
gagements for evangelistic services which have been al- 
ready made. The engagement does not continue longer 
than for one year, when it is probable that Mr. Mills will 
return to his work as an evangelist. 


The Pope has issued another encyclical letter, this time 
addressed to the Brazilian bishops, in which he urges them 
to educate and enlighten the people with all the means at 
their command; says that the bishops ought to establish 
schools wherever there are priests to direct them, . The 
priests who go from the American College in Rome, he 
says, have the right spirit in the matter of educating the 
people, realizing that ignorance is the cause of the evils of 
the day. 


...-At the Congress of Religions at Long Beach last 
week there were very able papers by Dr. Ellinwood on 
‘Universal Belief in God,” Drs. Anson P. Atterbury and 
James S. Dennis on **Mohammedanism,” Dr. McKinney 
on ‘* Zoroaster,’? Dr. George W. Knox on “ Confucius,” 
and Dr. D. J. Burrell on ‘ The Fetich,’’ while Joseph Cook 
gave a series of lectures summarizing, in a certain way, his 
Monday lecturesin Boston. This week there is a Forum 
of Reforms being carried on, which closes the course. 


...-Altho Dr. Talmage is not expected back until Novem- 
ber, his friends here are prospecting with regard to work 
for him on his return. Different plans have been suggest- 
ed, among them one for securing the Madison Square Gar- 
den auditorium. Dr. Talmage, it is understood, desires 
very much to remain in Brooklyn, if possible. That may 
not, however, be practicable, tho the suggestion is made 
that he preach somewhere in Brooklyn in the morning, 
and perhaps go to Madison Square Garden in the afternoon 
or evening. 


...-Dr. James Strong, well known as one of the most 
eminent scholars of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died 
last week after a shcrt illness. He was a member of the 
Anglo-American Commission for the revision of the Eng- 
lish version of the Bible, and was connected with Dr. 
McClintock in the editorship of the encyclopedia known 
as McClintock and Strong’s. He had also recently eom- 
pleted a very exhaustive biblical concordance. For many 
years he was professor of exgetical theology in Drew Semi- 
nary at Madison, N. J. 


...-At the last General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church the question came up as to the length of 
sessions in the theoJogical seminaries. It was finally de- 
cided to allow the directors to exercise discretion as the 
time of opening and closing. Accordingly the directors of 

-the Allegheny Seminary have resolved to open this year the 
first week in October, about a month later than usual. 
This, however, does not shorten the entire length of the 
term. The indications are, it is said, that even a larger 
number of students than usual will be present at the open- 
ing of the session, 
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..--The rapid increase of commerce on our great West- 
ern Lakes has created a demand for Christian work among 
the seamen, and the Western Seamen Friend Society has 
long been doing a good work. The old Bethel of Cleve- 
land, now in its sixty-fourth year, has heen one of the 
most successful, and the chaplain reports that during the 
year 1893 the attendance upon public services there was 
26,680. There had been 684 visits to vessels in the harbor, 
and in general the work carried on has been productive 
of great good. 


....1t is reported that the Russian Church, encouraged 
by a number of recent conversions to orthodoxy, has de- 
cided to enlarge its mission operations among the numer- 
ous sects of Old Ritualists in various parts of the Empire. 
According to the statements of the Church reports, large 
bodies of these sectaries, whose origin dates from the split 
in the Orthodox Church in the Patriarch Nikon’s day, are 
desirous of a reasonable excuse to become reconciled to the 
Church. It should be remembered, however, that some- 
what similar statements about the Stundists have been 
declared on good authority to be altogether void of founda- 
tion. It is known that large bribes have been offered to 
the Stundist leaders in the province of Kieff, to induce 
them to rejoin the Church—positions as village writers or 
good farms, but hitherto, except in very rare cases, these 
methods of advancing Orthodox Christianity have failed. 


...-Oberlin Theological Seminary is starting a depart- 
ment to be known as the “‘ Department of Field Study 
and Practice,’’ under the care of the Rev. C. A. Vincent, 
an alumuus of Oberlin College and pastor of a Congrega- 
tional church in Sandusky, O. The aim of the department 
will be to bring successful clergymen in contact with the 
students and.the students in contact for a part of each 
week with the churches and missions in the vicinity of 
Oberlin. A series of eight monthly conferences will be 
held with the students by prominent clergymen and lay 
workers. Some practical theme will be presented and fol- 
lowed by an opportunity for the students to ask questions. 
The themes forthe coming year are “ The Minister in his 
Study,” ‘‘The Minister as a Preacher,” ‘‘The Minister 
among his People,” ‘ The Minister in a Village Church” 
“The Minister in Relation to Public Questions,’ ‘‘ The 
Minister’s Place in the Solution of-the Industrial Prob- 
lem,” ‘“‘ Institutional Work,” “ The Evening Service.” 


.... The Louisville Christian Observer, instituting acom- 
parison between the Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches, says that in the number of ministers the increase 
in the Northern Church has been greater—44 per cent. in- 
stead of 36 per cent: the increase in candidates, however, 
has been largely in favor of the Southern Church—123 per 
cent. to 88 percent. The Churches too have grown more 
rapidly in the South, the increase being 54 per cent. to 49 
per cent.; so also the total of communicants by about the 
same proportion. Inthe number of Sunday-school scholars 
the gain in the South has been very much greater, and, sin- 
gularly enough, in exact proportion almost to the increase 
of the candidates for the ministry—123 per cent. to 86 per 
cent The contributions also have gained more heavily in 
the South than in the North—70 per cent. to 54 per gent. 
This is for the total. The contributions per member have 
fallen off in both. In 1874 the average per member was 
$10.49 in the South and $18.38 in the North. This last year 
it was $9 45 in the South and $15.64 in the North. 


....-Among the smaller conferences that have been held 
during the summer, having for their special object the 
discussion of the practical application of Christian faith, 
is the Brotherhood of the Kingdom, which held its second 
annual meeting August 7th-10th, at Marlboro on the Hud- 
son. The topics of the different days’ discussions were 
‘*The Work of the Holy Spirit,’’ ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,” 
“Christian Unity,” and ‘‘ The Coming of the Lord,” dis- 
cused by Dr. Edward Braislin, of Brouklyn, the Rev. S. Z. 
Batten, of this city, the Rev. F. S. Dobbins, Dr. George D. 
Boardman, the Rev. Leighton Williams, Dr. W. N. Clark, 
Mornay Williams, Esq., and others. Among the special 
topics were ‘‘Land Tenure in the Old Testament,” ‘The 
Prophet Amos as a Social Reformer,” “The Individual in 
his Relation to the Denomination,” ‘‘ The Denomination in 
its Relation to the Church Universal,” ‘‘ Christ’s Prayer 
for Union,” and ‘“‘Our Attitude toward Millenarianism.” 
There was an evangelistic meeting in the Presbyterian 
Church at Marlboro, and sunset meéfings i: the open air 
on other evenings. While the audience was not very large, 
it was larger than last year. 

.--. The annual school, religious and philanthropic con- 
ferences of the Friends commenced last week at the insti- 
tute at Chappaqua, in this State. The first was the nine- 
teenth conference of the Friends First Day School Asso- 
ciation. Over 1,500 gathered in the large tent. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee reported general progress in the society 
and spoke of the use of devotional hymns. The New York 
Yearly Meeting reported that the number of schools had 
doubled and the’number of scholars increased one-third. 
There were differing opinions with regard to the Interna- 
tional Lessons, some reporting that the new lesson leaves 
are very satisfactory, others desiring to return to the Inter- 
national course. The question of doctrinal] instruction in 
the schools came up, and it was urged that there should be 
a broader and clearer interpretation of the principles of 
the society, but that the teaching of doctrinal interpreta- 
tions should be avoided, that there should be a clearer 
definition of the Divine light. The Religious Congress 
was a new feature, It was opened with an address by the 
president, Aaron M. Powell, of Plainfield, who said that 
the characteristics which distinguish Friends from other 
religious bodies are belief in the common birthright of each 
individual in the capacity to listen with a spiritual ear to 


hear the spiritual voice, and the immediate presence of the 
Divine in each human soul, and the immediate teaching 
from the divine source. Special emphasis was placed upon the 
idea of service, consecration to the service of applied Chris- 
tiavity to human needs. When the relation of young peo- 
ple to the work of the society came up there was consider- 
able discussion. Many innovations were proposed, and old 
forms and formalisms somewhat sharply attacked, 
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Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Rev. R. H. GRAvzs, Canton, China. 
The Rev. C. A. STANLEY, Tientsin, China, 
The Rev. J. L. DEARING, Yokohama, Japan, 
The Rev. J. L. ATKINSON, Kobe, Japan, 
The Rev. A. D. Hatt, Osaka, Japan, 
The Rev. Jutius Soper, Hakodate, Japan, 
Joun H. SHepp, D.D., Urumia, Persia, 
W. A. Farnswortu, D.D., Cesarea, Turkey, 
The Rev. Franors W. BATES, Selinda, East Africa, 
Mrs. CAROLINE L. GOODENOUGH, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 


In these days of telegraphs letters sometimes seem very 
tardy in their news. This, however, is to be remembered 
that, as in the rush of events we are apt to forget their 
causes, itis well to have them brought clearly to mind 
as in Mr. Stanley’s letter from China. We call especial at- 
tention also to the letter from Mr. Batesin East Africa, 
confident that the plea there put forth will result in much 
good for general interests of the work as well as for that 
peculiar field. One fact can hardly escape our readers, that 
on every hand the workers on the field seem to be encoun- 
tering peculiar difficulties and therefore are in special need 
of help, both temporal and spiritual. 


CHINA. 


TROUBLOUS TIMES IN SOUTH CHINA. 





BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 





APART from the excitement produced by the plague the 
Chinese officials and literati have been showing much op- 
position to Christianity of late. On the island of Hainan 
a mission building in’ the process of erection by the Pres- 
byterian Mission there was attacked at night, the work 
stopped and the property seized by some of the “ literati ”’ 
under instructions from the Taotai, the highest official on 
theisland. In the province of Kwang Si, our Christians 
had gathered material to put up a little meeting house, 
but were prevented from building it by those in authority ; 
in another place the Christians have been beaten and a 
Christian mother and father were beaten and dragged 
before the magistrate by their heathen sons. Our chapel 
at Shin Hing was mobbed, but happily no harm was done. 
A missionary writes: ‘‘ The Devil seems to be turned loose 
in this part of China.” Godin his providence seems to be 
letting heathenism show its innate depravity and mani- 
fest its real feeling as an answer to the roseate glamour 
spread over it in the Parliament of Religions. The simple- 
minded souls who preferred the pretty statements of wily 
priests and cunning diplomatists to the testimony of men 
who have given their lives to the service of Christ among 
the heathen may soon be disillusioned if they are really 
seeking to know the truth. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the schools are dismissed 
on account of the plague and the usual work is hindered 
by the hostility of the people, the work of the Lord goes 
on. Some have been baptized in our missien in Kwang Si 
and elsewhere. Itis promised *‘ When Thy judgments are 
abroad in the earth men will learn righteousness.”’ While 
so many of the heathen rage thereare some who are led by 
the deaths around them and the troublous time to seek for 
an abiding rest, One of our young ladies writes that she has 
never seen such a spirit of inquiry and interest about the 
welfare of their souls as she now meets with among the 
women in Canton. The war with Japan will be a new 
cause of excitement, and involve China in new difficulties. 
Just what the effect on the poor, ignorant and deluded 
masses of China may be it is difficult to predict. It is to 
be feared, however, that the element of disaffection which 
manifested itself in the mobs of the Kao Lao Hwin a few 
years ago may take advantage of the war to attack mission- 
aries and Christians, and thus seek to embroil China with 
Western nations. The situation is sufficiently grave to de- 
mand the earnest and constant prayers of God’s people here 
for the safety of the missionaries and the native Christians, 
and for the progress of God’s work in China even in these 
troublous times. We need to pray for the poor deluded 
heathen, willing slaves of Satan and his emissaries, that 
their blind eyes may be opened and their hard hearts 
changed. 
Baltimore, Md, 
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KOREA FROM CHINA. 


BY THE REV. C. A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


All eyes are turned toward Korea with anxious interest 
at the present moment. An insurrection has arisen which 
appears to be too large for the Government alone to man- 
age. Its significance is not apparent at firstsight. But to 
have most of the great powers sending war vessels there, 
and, as in the case of China and Japan, considerable bodies 
of troops as well, indicates the possible occurrence of some- 
thing of importance to many interests. 

Two possible causes for the uprising are apparent. One, 
the cruel oppression of the rulers, brought to a head by the 
murder of the late Kim-ok-Kiun and the butchery of his 
relatives, evento fourgenerations. This surely is sufficient 
cause for an effort to secure some alleviation of their bitter 
sufferings on the part of a people; and if this be the real 
cause of the rising, one can only wish them success in t heir 
attempt to bring about reform. 

The other alleged cause of the rising is the interference 
of Russia. It is asserted and firmly believed by many of 
the Chinese, that Russia is behind this insurrection, that 
it has been instigated by Russia, that Russians are among 
the insurgent forces, and that agents of the Russian Gov- 
ernment have supplied them with arms. It is well known 
that Russia is very desirous of securing a Pacific port that 
will be open all the year. For years she has been encroach- 
ing upon Chinese territory. She has secured a footing on 
Japanese territory. She made a move toward Korea a few 
years ago. There is some reason to believe that she is 
moving again. If so the interests of China. Korea and Ja- 
pan are one. They should unitedly resist her at every 
point. The fullest sympathy of all other lands shouid be 
accorded them in this resistance. For in addition to the 
integrity of China and Japan, many other important inter- 
ests are threatened by the success of Russia in occupying 
auy portion of the little ‘“‘ hermit kingdom.” 

One only is of prime importance to the Christian public. 
Korea is now open to the preaching of the Gospel and other 
evangelizing agencies. An encouraging degree of success 
has attended the work already done. The resident mission- 
aries are full of hope. The country lies contiguous to 
China, acknowledges allegiance to China, and has closer 
affiliations with China than with any other land. Hence 
China in friendly relations with Christian Eogland and 
America, affords toits Christian subjects great advantages 
in carrying the Gospel into this country free from many of 
the conditions which would arouse suspicion and opposi- 
tion. 

How would it be if Russia came into possession? It is 
only necessary to look at her persecution of the Stundists 
and others to feel assured that no serious efforts at propa- 
gating the Gospel would be tolerated for any length of 
time. It is a time when the Church should earnestly pray 
that God will overrule these complications for the ad- 

vancement of his kingdom. 

Tientsin. 


JAPAN. 


THE NATIONALISTIC SPIRIT IN JAPAN, 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





PROBABLY in no country in the world is the nationalistic 
spirit so strong as in Japan. To the average Japanese 
thereis no country in the world to be compared with Great 
Nippon. Commendable as is this spirit when rightly ex- 
ercised, it is carried to such lengths at times among Chris- 
tians as to greatly hinder the progress of Christianity. 
Perhaps one of the most frequent subjects dwelt upon in 
recommending Christianity to an audience of unbelievers, 
is the fact that it will not interfere with their loyalty to 
Japan. But in many hearts devotion to Christ is far infe- 
rior to devotion to country. Illustrative of this condition 
of things we may note that a recent writer on “ Loyalty, 
Patriotism and Universal Love,” says : 

“ At present, in our own country, foreign missionaries, espe- 
cially those from America, preach only of the Gospel, not of loy- 
alty and patriotism. They do not understand what these virtues 
are.” 

Recently, the Rev. Naomi Tamura, one of the leading 
preachers in the Presbyterian Church, a man who was 
educated in America and who has but recently returned 
from a prolonged stay in America, where he had raised by 
his own efforts, a large sum of money with which to estab- 
lish a theological school along new lines, has been made 
the subject of most bitter persecution and finally, after 
several trials, has been deposed from the ministry by his 
brethren in a most unjust and unfair manner. For what 
reason? Because while in America he wrote a little book, 

“The Japanese Bride,” published by Harper & Bros., which 
reveals a little of the true life of Japanese women. It by 
no means shows the facts as bad as they are, but when a 
translation of the book was made into Japanese it was at 
once suppressed, and such a storm was raised as to Mr. 
Tamura’s disloyalty to his country, his crime in speaking 
- half the truth about Japanese life, as would be deserved 
by the worst of criminals. 

In another connection one of the leading papers of Japan 
says that several Japanese Christians have collected money 
abroad for the purpose of propagating religion in this 
country, but that they have often done it by dwelling upon 
the vices and defects of their countrymen. Such conduct 
would be impossible to men who really loved their coun- 
try. It is easily seen how the spirit of patriotism and loy- 
alty, when carried to such extremes, can stand in the way 
of Christian work, blinding the eyes to sin aud weakening 
loyalty to Christ. As an illustration of the absurd in pa- 
triotism, the editor of a certain vernacular paper has 

raised a great storm of wrath by a statement that the 
Japanese, together with the rest of mankind, are descended 
from Adam and Eye. One of the Tokio papers takes up 
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the subject and shows that the above is ‘“‘an exploded idea 
apd not pow entertained by intelligent Christians. The 
assertion that the people of Japan are descendants of 
Adam is not only absurd, but an insult to all loyal and 
patriotic Japanese, and such an ignorant editor deserves 
punishment.” Of course, all intelligent people ought to 
know that the Japanese are direct descendants from. the 
sun goddess, and area much higher class of beings than 
those who own sinful old Adam as their ancestor. 
Yokohama. 





ANNUAL MEETING NOTES. 





BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





A smaller number of our Japanese brethren met with us 
this year thanlast. This may be accounted for in part by 
the knowledge gained by experience that very few of these 
brethren can intelligently follow a discussion in English of 
the questions that arise. A long sitting with only a par- 
tial understanding of what is being said is a very tedious 
way of passing the time, as every missionary too has learn- 
ed while attending the annual and other meetings of the 
Japanese. Still, when matters relating to the Doshisha 
were before us Professor Ichi-hara, the acting president, 
met with us and materially helped our discussion. So, too, 
when the question of the relation of the mission to the 
Japanese Home Missionary Society was before us, Pastor 
Osada, President of the Society, met with us and took a 
helpful part in our deliberations. Pastor Miyaké, also a 
graduate of the Doshisha, and of Rutger’s College, N. J., 
was present and made a brief address. 

The mission decided to refrain from asking the Pruden- 
tial Committee to send out any new married missionaries 
at present. Missionaries are needed, but the conditions 
and limitations of the time are so numerous and so uncer- 
tain that it was thought wiser and kinder to postpone the 
making of such requests. A few unmarried ladies, how- 
ever, were asked for. The mission passed a resolution of 
no uncertain sound as to its purpose to continue the work 
with unabated vigor notwithstanding the uncertainties, 
the perplexities and the obstacles in the way. The old 
soldiers on the field have no intention of laying down their 
arms, but they hesitate about bringing new recruits to the 
front. 

Action was taken looking toward the cessation of mission 
aid and co-operation with the Japanese Home Missionary 
Society. This action wastaken to indicate to the churches 
our readiness to consider the question, and to show our 
willingness to work either in co-operation with, or entirely 
apart trom the Home Society, rather than to advise sepa- 
ration. Entire separation would result in the Japanese 
Committee being responsible for the expending of the 
money contributed by their own people only. This might, 
perhaps, tend to greater economy on the one hand and to 
greater interest on the other. The missionaries would 
then be left free to engage in co-operative work with the in- 
dividual, local churches, in their respective fields, and to 
enter more directly on new work. 

We had very serious difficulty with the financial prob- 
lem. The Prudential Committee had, by letter, set a limit 
within which the mission was requested to bring all its 
estimates for 1895. Salaries were reduced and a variety of 
cutting down was resorted to; but we were unable after all 
to keep within the limit set for us. We have cut down to the 
quick, and if the cutting must go yet deeper the Board 
must do it for us. We will then do the best we can to bear 
the loss and the pain. During the last three years the 
Japan Mission has had the appropriations for its varied 
work reduced fully thirty per cent. It would seem as tho 
the limit must be almost reached, or the size of the mis- 
sion and the extent of its work must be materially les- 
sened. 

Kobe. 





The statistics of the mission and the Kumi-ai churches 
presented at the meeting are as follows: 


Mission.—Stations, 12; out-stations, 170 ; ordained missionaries, 
24; other men, 2; women (including wives), 57. ; 

Churches.—Self-supporting churches, 43; churches receiving 
aid, 12; provisional churches (not fully organized), 15; total 
churches, 70; pastors, 29; acting pastors, 52; evangelists and 
Bible women, 58; ordained ministers (included in above items), 
42; church members—men, 6,043; women, 5,086; total, 11,079; ad- 
ditions during year by baptism, 670; Sunday-schools, 145; pupils 
in Sunday-schools, 5,235. Contributions for church expenses, yen 
14,114.78; for home missions, yen 3,214.65; total, yen 28,204.18; 
value of church property, yen, 67,489.89, 


Y. M. GC. A. IN JAPAN, 





BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 
Miseionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 





The death of Mr. E.-B. Monroe, recently reported in THE 
INDEPENDENT, recalls the fact of his deep interest in the 
Y. M. C. A. work in Japan. He visited Japan just at that 
juncture of affairs when the Y. M.C. A. of Osaka was 
seeking aid from Western Associations for the erection of 
their building. He generously gave them $1,000, on the 
sole condition that they should “ pass it on to the Christian 
Y. M. C. A. of Korea when they got ready to build their 
first Y. M. C. A. Hall.” Since that time Mr. Wishard has 
visited Japan, and two excellent young men, Messrs. Swift 
and Miller, have been located permanently here, to look 
after the interest of this work. 

Tokio, on the fifth of May, dedicated a beautiful hall, 
with a seating capacity of 1,000 in fts lecture-room. It is 
equipped with all the rooms that belong to similar insti- 
tutions in the West. The Osaka Hall h»s a seating capac- 
ity for 1,200,and has proved of immense value to ‘the 
religious life and work of the churches. 

From Mr. Swift we learn that the associations of Japan 
formed themselves into a National Union, with Executive 
Committee Headquarters in Tokio, in 1893. The Union 
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now includes 33 associations, with a membership of 1,055. 
There are 25 other associations, not yet in the Union, which 
report a membership of 600. A good number of con- 
versions have been announced in their various fields of 
labor. i 

There are 18 college associations. One of these is in 
Count Okuma’s school. The Kioto Association, of the 
Government higher school, completed a building for itself 
quite recently. 

The Tokio Association, which is some respects the most 
highly developed of any, carries on the following kinds of 
work: A night school, with an average attendance of 
twenty-five. A boarding house, in which 150 different 
young men, almost all of whom were from the Provinces, 
were accommodated, the average number of boarders at 
any one time being sixteen. Some of the best of religious 
work is done by this department, which is really a Chris- 
tian home for young men away from home. Evangelistic 
meetings for young men on Sunday afternoon were at- 
tended during the year by 2,850, or an average of 68. 
Three weekly Bible-classes were maintained, with a total 
attendance or 726. The publication of a monthly maga- 
zine and occasional tracts and pamphlets on personal pur- 
ity has been a part of its work. A Soldiers’ Club of forty- 
one members was formed. 

The other associations, on a modified scale, carry on a 
similarwork. Three associations have salaried secretaries, 

These associations have the unique value, in many places 
in Japan, of crystallizing around themselves the benevolent 
work of the churches in times of great disaster. Such has 
been the case in time of cholera and other epidemics, and 
notably was it so at the time of the great earthquake of 
two years ago. They then became readily recognized 
channels through which flowed assistance not only from 
the Christians but also many non-Christians. 

One of the encouraging aspects of the Tokio Y. M. C. A. 
is the number of men of national reputation and influence 
who give themselves devotedly to the work. 


Osaka 





A SUNDAY IN THE HOKKAIDO. 





BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





Sunday, May 6th, was a beautiful bright day. This day 
I spent in Kabato, where is located the chief prison in the 
Hokkaido. There are nearly 2,000 convicts in this prison. 
The two moral instractors (both Christian) in this prison 
are Mr. Hara and Mr. Mizusaki. They give moral and re- 
ligious instruction (the latter to as many as are willing to 
receive it) from night to night. Every Sunday afternoon a 
special address is given to those studying the Bible, in a 
large hall (the dining hall), followed by moral instruction 
to the rest. ; 

At the suggestion of Mr. Hara, an old Tokio friend, I 
was invited by the warden to preach to those studying the 
Bible—376. Ati P.M., accompanied by the two moral in- 
structors and the pastor of our church, I entered the 
prison grounds and was soon introduced to the warden in 
a reception room. We sat and chatted on various subjects 
for half an hour. Then he led us to the hall, where the 376 
prisoners had been gathered, all dressed in brick-red cloth- 
ing, and all seated, waiting our coming. As soon as we 
entered the hall, at the command of an officer, they all 
stood up. On reaching the platform, at a second com- 
mand, they all bowed ; and at a third, they were all seated 
again. Mr. Hara then stepped upon the platform and 
offered a short prayer. This finished, he introduced me 
with a few appropriate remarks. The most interesting 
thing of all was, that each of these’ prisoners had a copy 
of the New Testament in his hand. 

I preached about thirty-five minutes, taking for my text 
these words: ‘Blessed are the pure in heart.’’ I never 
preached to a more attentive congregation. Every eye was 
riveted upon me. This itself was inspiring. My heart 
went out in deep sympathy for these unfortunate fellow- 
men. I longed to give them some message of comfort and 
hope. Mr. Hara told me afterward that they understood 
me well, and very greatly enjoyed my sermon. The warden 
was present during the entire service, and paid respectful 
attention. He is very favorable to Christianity. 

They are building within the prison grounds (nearly com- 
pleted) a large chapel, or lecture hall, capable of holding 
1,500 persons. It is really a fine and substantial building. 
It is built by the prisoners themselves. The design isa 
blending of the old Japanese and the modern “ foreign.” 
There is some very fine workmanship on this building, 
especially on some of the cornices and pillars. Doubtless 
I shall be invited to preach in this Hall on my next visit, 
some time the Coming fall. 

At 9:30 A.M. I talked to the Sunday-school (connected 
with our church in Kabato), reviewing the Sunday-school 
lessons, with the aid of the Leaf Cluster. At 10:30 a.m. I 
preached to the company of believers. In the evening we 
held the love-feast. There was a large turnout, larger than 
in the moruing. On Sundays those connected with the 
prison have only a half holiday. This love-feast was inter- 
esting and profitable. It was delightful to hear men and 
women speaking the “language of the kingdom,’’ and see 
the joy of the Lord sparkling in theireyes. This service 
over, I baptized one adult (a lately discharged prisoner, a 
very humble and devout man) and three children. Then 
we closed the services of the day by partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper. This closing hour was a blessed and hallowed 
one. 

I was rather tired and weary in body when I retired from 
the Jabors of the day; but I thanked the Lord from the 
depths of my heart for all its blessings and privileges. It 
is a day that will long be remembered. What a joy it was 
to carry sunshine, joy and comfort to so many of earth’s 
lowly and unfortunate, and to join with my Japanese 
brothers and sisters in the service of the Most High ! 


Hakodate. 


August 16, 1894. 


PERSIA. 
THE UNFRIENDLINESS OF ISLAM. 


BY JOHN H. SHEDD, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 


THE spirit of Christ is breathed in the angel song: 
‘* Peace on earth, good-will toward men.’”’ Race hatred, 
religious persecution and all cruelty are foreign to the re- 
ligion of the Prince of Peace. I lived in the South when 
outrages were frequent upon the Negroes, but no one 
pretended that Christ sanctioned such outrages. 

But in Islam the inherent spirit of the faith is cruel and 
intolerant toward all non-Moslems. The words of the 
Koran are: “Fight thou against them [é. e. Jews and 
Christians] till strife be at an end and they be reduced 
low or utterly humiliated.” 1t is meritorious to shed the 
blood of unbelievers. The arrogance of Moslems is fostered 
by such words as these: “ Ye are the best nation that hath 
been raised up unto mankind.” It is meritorious to de- 
spise Christians. Combine religious fanaticism and ar- 
rogance and the result isa bitter and exclusive hatred. 
There is no precept in the Koran enjoining love or charity 
or kindness to others than Mosiems. There are many kind 
and gentlemanly Persians who are better than their re- 
ligion ; but the clergy of Islam, as a class, are possessed 
with the evil spirit of their faith in a pre-eminent degree. 
They form a power more intolerant and cruel and un- 
scrupulous than Americans can understand or believe to 
exist. The place for Christians and Jews isin abject sub- 
mission. Any show of progress or prosperity by Christians 
causes bitter jealousy and hatred, and the desire to see the 
Christians humiliated. 

For a year past we have lived in the stifling atmosphere 
of this religious hate that threatens violence and ruin. 
Even our good missionary physician has learned silently to 
pass through the revilings of crowds in the streets, and all 
Christians and Jews, being reviled, suffer it in silence. 

In August last this spirit of jealousy broke out into a 
mob, and murdered Baron Aghajan, a respectable mer- 


chant. 
“It is the curse of every evil deed 


That of new evil it becomes the seed.” 

The seed sown on that day of cruelty has kept the com- 
munity in a state of anxiety ever since. For the first time 
in the history of our mission in Persia the feeling of in- 
security has followed the Christians constantly, and the 
unfriendliness of the Moslems is pervading. It threatens 
and reviles; has committed many acts of outrage, some 
of murder. The civil authorities are silent or powerless ; 
there is no public conscience, no press to expose wrong or 
violence. The Christians are not always judicious or con- 
ciliatory, and a bitter antipathy of race and religion on both 
sides is engendered. It is very injurious to all missionary 
work, and all true Christians should pray that the strained 
relations may yield to the Gospel of kindness and good- 
will. We, as missionaries, try to show all that our work 
is one of benevolence. In our hospital and medical work 
there is practical evidence of this, which touches some 
hearts; and the hold we have on the Moslems is largely the 
fact that we have always tried to do them good. 


Urumia, 
TURKEY. 
WORKING TOGETHER FOR GOOD. 


BY W A. FARNSWORTH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





“For we know that all things work together for good.” 


In Cesarea we are having a visitation of cholera, We 
had long been warned of its approach. Some two months 
before it raged in Sivas, one hundred miles to the north- 
east of us. No doubt quarantine kept it back for a time, 
but by degrees it approached. We soon began to prepare 
for the worst. Our kindergarten training class was grad- 
uated a few weeks before the natural time, and the girls 
sent to their distant homes, Erzrfiim, Marash, etc. Then 
the boarders in our boys’ high school were dismissed, and 
went to their several villages, Then the girls’ boarding 
school in Talas was disbanded without an examination, 
altho a large class was to graduate. Finally, those of the 
missionary circle who resided in the city removed to Talas. 
There had been repo@ts of sudden deaths under suspicious 
circumstances before they got away (June 15th). The 
official report is that from Jane 12th to 18th there were 
twenty-six cases and eighteen deaths; the 18th eight 
cases, and the 19th twenty-six. The black day was the 
20th ; how many died we do not know. Three of our Prot- 
‘estant friends went that day. Only two have died from 
our community since. Here in Talas there were two fatal 
cases thatsame day. One poor fellow, a peddler from the 
city, lay in the street before our doctor’s dispensary several 
hours. The apothecary did what he could for him, and 
when, near dark, the doctor came from the city, he pre- 
scribed for him and put him into a wagon, and sent him 
home almost in a dying state. To the doctor’s surprise 
and delight, a few days after he called on him and wished 

to express his gratitude by kissing the doctor’s feet. We 
hear it said that the official reports have been as high as 
175 deaths a day, but we are not sure of the truth of these 
reports: That the authorities consider the situation quite 
grave, is proved by the fact that men have been sent 
from both Angora and Constantinople todo all that can 
be done both by medicine and by quarantine. Our good 
Dr. Dodd is fearless and unremitting in his efforts for the 
sufferers, and has done very important service both by 
circulars in manuscript and by a statement printed in our 
Constantinople paper, the Avedapér, to enable people to 
take proper precautions againt the disease, and to show 
them how to care for themselves in case of an attack. 

As a missionary circle we do not seem to be called upon 
to do very much. Our doctor is able to meet all calls. Mr. 
Fowle has made a few calls. 

The people here regard any such calamity as a special 
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visitation of God because of their sins. Turks and nominal 
Christians alike are making efforts to placate an offended 
Deity by means of sacrifices. I am told that, in the city, 
the farmers have ‘sacrificed two camels, one buffalo, four 
oxen and twelve sheep. Only the very poorest of the Ar- 
menians are left in the city, and they are unable to bring 
any offering. The Turks have done something here in 
Talas, but just what I have not learned. The Armenians 
have sacrificed one cow, five sheep, witu vegetables, and 
are to sacrifice one bullock, three rams, two lambs, three 
goats and some fowls. It should be remembered that 
practically all these sacrifices are gifts to the poor. The 
Greeks have, I am told, decided to distribute money to the 
needy instead of making such sacrifices. 

What our Protestant friends are doing in the city or in 
other places I do not know, but here in Talas they have 
established a daily prayer-meeting. Large numbers at- 
tend, and the spirit of the meeting is excellent. It seems 
to me that I have seldom, if ever, attended more real, live, 
earnest prayer-meetings. We hope that as God, in his 
mysterious workings, brought good out of that fearful 
famine of 1874, so he will bring, is already bringing, good 
out of this calamity of 1894. 

(Cesarea) Talas. 


AFRICA. 
AN ULTIMATUM (?) 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS W. BATES, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


’ TREASURER WARD’s question to the American Board as 
to which of their missions they were ready to abandon, 
was a most pertinent one. Was the appropriation for 1894, 
as sent to the East Central African Mission, intended as 
the answer to that question? If it came as the ultimatum 
no other interpretation could be put upon it, as the amount 
appropriated was far below that absolutely necessary for 
our existence as a mission. 

We had been obliged to pledge ourselves in advance for 
more than the amount granted. We had been but a few 
months on the field. We had entered upon the campaign 
with limited supplies, and were camping out on the field, 
waiting for the new year to bring us the funds needed to 
furnish us with permanent quarters, and to enable us to 
prosecute the fight more vigorously, when the order, 
“Short rations and no ammunition !”’ came. 

We had found the situation a complex one, having to 
contend not only with native heathenism, but also with 
the antagonism of the semi-civilized immigrants from the 
Transvaal, and the indifference and at times open hostility 
of the chartered company’s officials. In spite of all the 
odds against us, we were more than holding our own, and 
were looking forward to a glorious victory ‘In His 
Name.” 

Did the American churches think that little would be 
lost in the abandonment of this new field? It is true, the 
field represents but a few months’ labor ; but it represents 
years of prayer, years of hope. It is a field which for years 
we have claimed as ours, and which we have prevented 
others from occupying; a field for which the Inhambane 
work was abandoned; a field for which the Zulu Mission 
were willing to cripple themselves that they might from 
their small force spare two men to aid in the new work; 
a field made sacred by the blood of Pinkerton, but more 
than all made sacred by the manifest blessing of God upon 
the little work already done. 

We have found our hope fulfilled. We have been re- 
ceived by a people ready to hear and quick to respond, and 
whom God’s spirit is moving to a new life. 

We have been slow to think that the American Churches 
are ready to abandon their work for God in this field. We 
could not believe it even when the word came that there 
was no money for houses ; no money with which to secure 
our site; no money for evangelistic work ; no money for 
customs duties on our outfits, supplies, etc.; not enough 
money to bring up the supplies for the coming year ; not 
enough money to support our invaluable Zulu helpers who 
had accompanied us from Nafal (we wanted to bring up 
two more); no money to bring their wives from Natal. 

Some of these items could be set aside; e. g., we are liv- 
ing in native huts and can continue to do so, we are ready 
to cut off all expenses which are not absolutely necessary ; 
but the lack of all these items means death to the mission. 
Weare not ready to die. Money sent for salaries has been 
used for the most pressing needs. Weare all in debt for 
our year’s supplies, but this cannot long continue. There 
is a limit to our credit. We trust that before that limit is 
reached God will move some of Africa’s friends to make a 
special effort in our behalf. 

Selinda, 





BARRACK WORK IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE L. GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








One of the most interesting features of our work in Johan- 
nesburg is the barracks work among the natives whoareem- 
ployed in the large places of business, such as timber yards, 
tram-stables, etc. Three evenings each week are spent in 
the quarters of these young men, holding an informal 
meeting and bringing them in contact with the Gospel. A 
little company of us, never more than four Europeans and 
as many of our Zulu Christians, start from the mission 
premises for a walk of over a mile along unlighted and very 
rough streets, falling into gullies and tripping over stones, 
thence intoa long room, lit only by the light of the cook- 
ing fire, and usually hazy withsmoke. Here we find from 
twenty to fifty stalwart black fellows gathered. Some are 
grinding snuff, some busy with cooking, some smoking 
their pernicious hemp, called isango, some already settled 
in their blankets and stretched upon their mats for the 
pight, Sometimes we find an yproarious crowd, dancing 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


or quarreling. Usually our coming quiets them, and, as a 
rule, they give an attentive and respectful hearing. A 
rich, powerful voice in our company sends the clear mes- 
sage of a Zulu chorus ringing through the dusky room: 

: “ Jesus is calling, calling, 

Open the door of your heart.” 

Prayer follows, and then in familiar, homely way the 
Savior of sinners is held up—tbe Savior of the black man 
as truly as of the white. Sometimes the missionary ques- 
tions them to see how far they helieve the message and to 
answer difficulties which may lie in their minds. Very 
generally they give assent to the truth and already believe 
in the King above, upon whose bounty their lives are de- 
pendent. At our last meeting the missionary asked if 
there were any Christiuns present. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the re- 
sponse, ‘‘here is one”; and a young man was roughly 
pushed out from his dark corner, and a heathen man vol- 
unteered the information: ‘‘He prays at night before he 
sleeps. We used to laugh at him, but since the mission- 
aries have come here to hold meetings we do not laugh, 
and we listen to what he says.” On all sides we hear words 
of welcome, and often at the close several express a desire 
to begin the new life. 

Again the words of song and prayer fall on the hushed 
group, aud we bid them farewell, and go out into the 
frosty air to stumble homeward over the uneven roads or 
perhaps to hold another meeting in another barracks room. 

One of our Zulu Christians testified in the prayer-meet- 
ing to the personal blessing he had received from partici- 
pating in this effort to spread the Redeemer’s kingdom ; 
and we all experience through these meetings a closer fel- 
lowship with Him who preached the Gospel to the poor. 
Do the angels envy us so great a privilege? 

Johannesburg. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 26TH. 
THE FIRST MIRACLE OF JESUS.—Joun 2: 1-11. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘“ This beginning of miracles did Jesus 
in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth his glory.”—JOHN 
2:11. 

NotTEs.—‘‘ Cana of Galilee.’”—To distinguish it from 
some other Cana. It was probably about five miles north 
of Nazareth. ‘* The mother of Jesus was there.”—We 
are not told that Joseph was there, nor does he appear 
again in the Gospels. It is therefore probable that he was 
no longer living, and Jesus was the oldest son and head of 
the family. The marriage seems to have been at the house of 
some relative of Mary, as she evidently felt some responsi- 
bility for the good management of things, and was there 
by a prior right to that of Jesus and his new disciples. 
“ The marriuge.’’—The feast generally lasted several 
days, if the people could afford it. It may have been going 
on several days before Jesus got there from beyond where 
he had been with John the Baptist. We judge that the 
parties were poor from the fact that the wine failed and 
they could not buy more. ** Wine.”—Wine is the ex- 
pressed juice of the grape which has stood exposed for a 
day or two, at least, to the air, so as to begin fermentation. 
That which was not fermented would not be called wine, 
or regarded as fit for a feast. “ Woman, what have I 
to do with thee?”—The designation “ Woman” would 
not have been regarded as disrespectful, as we 
learn by noticing that he calls his mother so on 
the cross. But there was a certain reproof, or decla- 
ration of new interest and purpose in his question. 
Hitherto he had been obedient to her, caring for her. Now 
he must be about his Father’s business, avd care first for 
that. Her remark implied that she recognized some abil- 
ity in him to help, possibly by buying more wine, possibly 
by telling the guests and his disciples that the feast must 
end and they go away. Jesus gently tells her that he 
would care for things in his own way and time. 
“ Mine hour is not yet come.’’—To display himself as Mes- 
siah to the world. * Firkins.’—A firkin was about 
seven gallons. That is, each waterpot would hold at 
least fourteen gallons, and the whole at _ least 
eighty-four gallons, or nearly three barrels. This would 
seem to show that the number of guests was very large. 
On such occasions the invitations were numerous and the 
guests drank freely, much as Germans drink free beer at a 
picnic. “When men have drunk freely.”—Implying 
that their taste is cloyed and dull. They were not neces- 
sarily intoxicated, altho many might be. “* His disci- 
ples believed.”—We must remember that it was John’s 
purpose in his Gospel to show how people should believe in 
Christ, and not merely to make a simple biugraphy. 

Instruction.—We must not do violence to the Bible by 
trying to show thatit was not wine which Jesus made and 
drank. The doctrine of. total abstinence from alcoholic 
liquors was not then known, except for certain ascetics; 
and Jesus came, not as an ascetic, but living like common 
men. He could not be an ascetic like John without spoil- 
ing his religion. He did not want a world of anchorites. 

Total abstinence isa duty now, but wasnotthen. Drunk- 
epness was condemned in the New Testament; tutitisa 
much worse evil now, with our stronger drinks, and with 
a Christian conscience developed on this subject, as it has 
been on polygamy, slavery, etc. 

Itis no sin for a Christian to have a feast, or go to one 
and enjoy himself. This is a glad world, and we can prop- 
erly have a good time, if we will also go about doing good 
as Jesus did. 

Marriage is honorable, more honorable than celibacy. 
Our Lord’s first miracle was to help a marriage feast. 
Anything which discredits marriage is wrong; anything 
which discourages it is unfortunate for society and for the 
world. 

Young people have at last to be emancipated from the 
control of their parents. They can never get beyond a 
duty of honor and support, aud Jesus recognized this on 
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the cross; but parents must cease to demand that their 
grown children shall be governed by them. They have 
new duties to themselves and others, and must work out 
their own career. 

Mary told the servants to do whatever Jesus told them. 
That is not a bad rule now. Whatever Jesus bids us we 
should do. He is the world’s great teacher. We can dono 
better than to be his willing and obedient disciples, 

Jesus loved people, poor people, every one. His miracles 
were for the purpose of helping people. If they showed his 
glory, that could not be helped. He made no display of 
the miracle, but he wanted to make people happy and 
comfortable. So should we. 

Most of the miracles were for imminent necessities, to raise 
the dead or heal the sick. Two were to feed the hungry. 
This alone was to relieve people who felt mortified that 
their hospitality seemed insufficient. Welearn not only to 
feel for people’s great necessities, but for their lesser anxi- 
eties, 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
DES ANTELS, W. W., Cadillac, Mich., resigns. 
DOWLEY, E. MELVILLE, Allen, Mich., resigns. 
BULE. 5. Dewey, Kalamazoo College, accepts call to Almont, 
ich. 
HILL, W. P., Phillipsburg, Penn,, resigns. 
HOPKINS, F. L., Fayville, Mass., resigns, 
LANE, B. H., Holden, Mass., resigns. 
MILLER, Jonn, Wayne, Penn., resigns. 
OTTO, BENJAMIN, Milwaukee, called to Coldwater, Mich. 
OVERMANN, I.C., ord. recently, Brownstown, Ind. 
SPINNEY, W. A., Cleveland, O., called to Altoona, Penn. 
STEVENS, Aumon, O., ord. recently, Algona, Ia. 
_— W. O., Hamilton Theo, Sem., called to Waverly, 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


BIXBY, WILtutam S., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Netawaka 
and Powhattan, Kan. 


BREHM, WIt.rAM E., Downs, Kan., resigns. 


BREWER, FRANK S., Hartford Sem., called to South Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 


CRAWFORD, AnvREw K., Fitchburg and Melrose, Cal., re- 
signs. 


EVERT, Henry S., Lenora, Kan., resigns. 

FORBUSH, WItu1AM B., Riverside, R. I., called to Lake Charles 
College, La 

FRITZ, BENJAMIN F., Greenwich, O., resigns. 

GRAHAM, J. J. G., ord. Winnebago, Ill., August 2d. 

HANCOCK, GrorceE H., Madrid, N. Y., withdraws resignation. 


HARPER, RicHarp H., St. Francis, Kan., accepts call te Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


HARRINGTON, VeERNON C., Andover Sem., accepts call to 
Belchertown, Mass. 


apes, GEORGE, inst. August 12th, Sec#hd ch., South Chicago, 


HEROD, JAmegs A., ord. recently, Abbeville, La. 
MARKLEY, J. Munrog, ord. recently Lee Center, Il. 


eo DAvib D., Newton Falls, accepts call to Youngs- 

wn, O. 

MILLS, B. Fay, the evangelist, accepts call to Fourth Pres. ch., 
Albany, N. Y. 


POOLE, FRANCIS A., Sanford, Me., accepts call to Topsfield, 
ass. 


REA, Joun, San Francisco, accepts call to Sansalito, Cal. 

ROCKLIFF, A. J., Hudson, accepts call to Maplewood, Mass. 

SMALL, CHARLES H., Washington, D. C., called to Hudson, O. 

SMITH, James R., Blue Island, called to Princeton, Ill. 

ae “ea Davip B., Peoria, Ill., accepts call to Marquette, 
ich. 

ao “oe Warp T., Meadville, Penn., called to Oxford, 


TAYLOR, Joun R., South China, accepts call to Lockport, N. Y. 

THOMAS, CHARLEs N., West Burlington, Ia., resigns. 

THOMPSON, W. SHERMAN, Quincy, Mass., accepts call to 
Maverick Chapel, East Boston, Mass. 

rar Joun, Mont Vernon, accepts call to East Andover, 2 


UPTON, Avuaustus G., Denver, accepts call to Olivet ch., Den- 
ver, Col. 


LUTHERAN. 

BARME, R. L., Cranesville, W. Va., resigns. 
BURHART, J. J., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 
BODIL, N. D., Newberry, accepts call to Orangeburg, S. C. 
FROCHT, J. B., Lewiston, called to Barren Hill, Penn. 
HANKEY, J. M., Ailegheny, Penn., resigns. 
HEDGES, James H., Wittenberg Theo. Sem , accepts call to Ber- 

lin Center, OU. 
KIRSCH, J. A. W., Canajoharie, accepts call to Utica, N. Y. 
LETTERMAN, H. A., Woodbine, Md., resigns. 
LUNDAHL, N. J., Whitehall, Mich., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAIR, J. M., Troy, Kan., called to Harmony, 8S. D. 

AL, 65. Chautauqua, N. Y., accepts {call to May’s Land- 
ing, s 

HEMINGWAY, G. H., called as permanent pastor, Carthage, Mo. 

HILLS, C. E., Troy, O., called to Ogden, Utah. 

JENNINGS, W. M., ord. recently, Kasson, Minn. 

KEIGWIN, A. E., Wilmington, Del., called to Fort Collins, Col. 

KREMER, Harry, ord. recently, Kasson, Minn. 

eee T. E., Camden, N.J., called to Wilmington, 

el. 


TAYLOR, Livinesron L., Colorado Springs, Col., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BRADSHAW, W. C., Highlands, Col., accepts call to Port Ar- 
thur, Ontario, Canada. 
BRENNAN, J. K., Louisiana, accepts call to St. Louis, Mo. 
CRAIGHILL, J. B., Dalton, Ga., resigns. 
CROSs, Epwarb S., Circleville, O., resigns. 
DONOHUE, CHurwes, Waverly, accepts call as assistant to St. 
Mary’s ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FREEMAN, JAmgsE., accepts call as assistant to Yonkers, N. Y. 
GATLEY, H. S., Hamburg, accepts call to Middleport, N. Y. 
HARDING, Joun R., Lyons, accepts call to Utica, N. Y. 
MUNDAY, Jonn, Alpena, accepts call to Port Huron, Mich. 
PRICE, Wo., Elizabeth, N. J., accepts call to Bridesburg, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. . 
WATT, EpHratrM, Toledo, accepts call to Delaware, O. 
WOODSON, CHaArtsés E., Franklin, Va., resigns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GARST, C. A., Univ., lately of Glasgow, Scotland, accepts call 
to Woodlawn, Chicago, Ill 

LAWRENCE, J. B., Cum». Pres., Independence, accepts call to 
Blue Springs, Mo. 

WERNLAND, Josepn E., Moravian, inst. August 12th, Edgewa- 
ter, N, ¥, 
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Biblical Research. 





In the Journal of the German Palestine Society, Vol. 
XVI, No. 8, the indefatigable Jerusalem specialist, Archi- 
tect C. Schick, has an instructive historico-archeological 
article on “Jerusalem according to Psalm 122: 8,” which 
contains also incidentally valuable data on several other 
passages. Luther translates ‘‘ eine Stadt da man zusam- 
men kommen soll.” The English version reads “a city 
that is compact together.” Dr. Zunz translates: ‘ wie 
eine ganz verbundene Stadt.” All agree in the thought 
that the city, close and compact, constitutes a whole, and 
this probably on account of the many visitors of whom 
each had claims to its hospitality. The entire city was 
ideally a State organization. The temple was the center 
of the life of the entire nation. Every adult Israelite in 
good health was by law compelled to attend the great 
festivals three times a year, and preparations had to be 
made for the entertainment of these guests for fully a 
week. In such cases tents and huts were also erected on 
the Mount of Olives and elsewhere. In order to accom- 
modate these masses a special kind of structure was 
adopted, aud on this the passage Ps. 122:3 gives us infor- 
mation. The Jebusites, when in possession of the city, 
had their own houses. When the Israelites took 
possession they lived among these. Solomon yet 
could say, i Kings 2: 36, when the temple had not yet 
been erected: ‘‘ Build thee an house in Jerusalem.” 
After the return of the Jews from captivity no single indi- 
vidual could lay ciaim to certain houses or their ruins. The 
city was built up again by the community as such, and 
continued to be property of the State. The citizens, in so 
far as they were not priests, levites, officials, teachers, 
merchants or artisans, who occupied houses belonging to 
the State, were the stewards or renters of the others. From 
this standpoint we are to understand Matt. 28: 14; Mark 
i2: 40; Luke 20: 47. Christ, too,in his statement, found in 
John 14: 2, probably had reference to the many pilgrim 
houses in Jerusalem. He, too, made use of his rights and 
claims to the hospitality of the city. In Luke 22: 8, sqq., 
he does not direct his disciples to a certain person but toa 
certain house. Just in what manner the pilgrim houses in 
Jerusalem corresponded to these purposes, we naturally 
can no longer determine at present. Probably they con- 
stituted long courts or rows several stories high, one behind 
the other, separated culy by a narrow walk. Josephus con- 
firms this idea by his statement in ** Jewish Wars,’ V, 4, 1. 
In determining the inhabitants of old Jerusalem these 
facts must be taken into consideration. 


ide Notwithstanding the finds that have been made in the 
Sinai Cloister from time to time, from Tischendorf down 
to Mrs. Lewis, and others in our own day, that collection of 
literary treasures seems to yield to every further examina- 
tion. The Arabic scientific journal, El-Mouktataf, pub- 
lished in Cairo, recently brought detailed accounts a num- 
ber of Arabic aud Syriac manuscripts which had been 
found by a German scholar, Dr. Frederick Grote, and sent 
in photographic reproduction to Cairo. Among these 
finds; the journal in question regards an old Aramaic ver- 
sion of the Gospels as the most important. According to 
the account of the Mouktataf, the manuscript is written in 
letters somewhat similar to the Hebrew and the old Syriac 
Estrangelo, and at first glance reminds the reader of the 
Himyaritic characters. Linguistically considered the 
manuscript is Aramaic, of a type currentin Syria in the 
days of Christ,and it is largely for this reason that the 
discoverer, and with him the editor of the Arabic journal 
. mentioned, regard it as probably the oldest Gospel manu- 
scriptextant. Dr. Grote is preparing to publish the work. 
The article in question contains also a description of other 
finds of Grote, among them an Arabic version of the Gos- 
pels, one of Timothy and other New Testament Epis- 
tles, etc. The balk of the manuscripts found are theolog- 
ical in contents, while a few are philosophical and scien- 
tific. aa 


.-.. When conservative meets the advanced critic on his 
own ground the probabilities of a satisfactory solution of 
the problem involved in modern biblical discussion are 
materially increased. Pastor H. Billeb has recently issued 
from this standpoint a close investigation of the contents 
of Amos and Hosea, with reference to the newer claims 
and phrases of criticism. He concludes that these writ- 
ings indicate that the readjustment of the Pentateuchal 
sources by the modern school cannot be correct ; that there 
really was a comparatively complete legal code before the 
end of the ninth and the beginning of the eighth century ; 
that the substance of the Priest code is essentially pre- 
exilic, and was even known in the days of Jehoshaphat ; 
that theocratic sacrifices existed in pre-prophetic times, so 
also did theocratic festivals; that there was a central 
sanctuary and a Levitical priesthood already during the 
times of the divided kingdom ; that the theology of these 


two prophets show that they were not the first to develop 
theocratic Monotheism, but that this stage had been 
reached a generations already. The author in- 
cludes in his argument Zech. 9-11, whom he finds in a 
younger contemporary of Hosea. The title of the book 
is “Die wichtigsten Sitze der neueren alttestament- 
> ae Kritik von Standpunkte der Propheten Amos und 
oseas. 


...-The public library at. Geneva recently came into pos- 
session of a large collection of Egyptian papyri. These 
have now been examined by Professor Nicole, and from his 
report it appears that some excellent acquisitions from 
both secular and sacred literature have been made. Frag- 
ments of both the [liad and the Odyssey have been found, 
the text of the XIth and XIith book of the former depart- 


ing considerably from the current text. Then there is a 
large fragment of the Orestes of Euripides, presenting a 
text fully one thousand years older than the oldest manu- 
script extant. Further there is a didactic poem on the 
stars,an idyl on Jupiter and a, as also a number of 


historical and scientific texts. Christian literature is rep- 
resented by a number of liturzical texts, extracts from the 
Bible, with and without commentary, and documents on 
the history of the Eastern Church, 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





BIBLICO-ORIENTAL WORKS. 


THERE was a time when the inter-Testament writings of 

the Jews, especially the Apocalypses, were regarded merely 
in the light of curiosities of literature. The establishment 
of the historical principle in modern biblical interpretation 
and science has changed all this. This whole class of lit- 
erary remains is now properly regarded as an important 
source of information for the study of the historical back- 
ground of the New Testament books and their teachings. 
Notably have scholars recognized the value and promi- 
nence of the Apocalypses for both the literary and the theo- 
logical study of the New Testament writings. In fact, 
these have become favorite subjects of critical investiga- 
tion, and in recent years there has been an abundance of 
books and articles on all phases of the subject. Naturally 
then a new translation of the most important of this class 
of writings, the Book of Enoch, is a literary event deserving 
a more than passing notice. It is from the pen of a young 
Oxford scholar, the Rev. R. H. Charles, M.A., and is en- 
titled The Bookof Enoch, translated from Professor Dill- 
man’s Ethiopic Text, Emended and Revised in Accordance 
with hitherto uncollated Ethiopic MSS. and with the 
Gizeh and other Greek and Latin Fragments, which 
are here published in full, edited with Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices and Indices. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1893. Octavo, pp. xvi, 391. Price 16shillings.) The title 
amply indicates the character of the volume. The chief 
stress is laid upon textual criticism, and in this respect it 
brings such an abundance of new data that the book is 
absolutely indispensable to any one wishing to make 
a close word for word study of the Book of Enoch. It 
happens that within recent months a number of new 
sources for the study of this text has been found, and 
Charles has the good fortune of being able to utilize these, 
which he has done in a very scholarly manner. That, 
however, he has not made a complete collection of these 
new sources nor has used those he had to the best of ad- 
vantage, has been pointed out with the necessary evidences 
by that Altmeister of Ethiopic, Professor Dillmann, in the 
Theol. Literaturzettung, h. a. No. 18. He has failed to 
notice a number of manuscripts, and his readings cannot 
be accepted as the final form of the text, altho he has been 
able to solve a number of enigmas that before seemed be- 
yond solution. Yet textually the new work is a great im- 
provement on its predecessors, and naturally also it brings 
the literature down to date. In the translation, too, 
Charles has been able to correct some minor errors, in the 
German version of Dillman and the American of Schodde, 
yet nowhere has the emended text materially changed a 
single passage. For the general reader and scholar either 
of these older translations, especially as they contain more 
ample explanatory notes, will answer all requirements; 
but the close specialists must under all circumstances use 
Charles, with his magnificent critical apparatus. For 
scholarly research the material for the study of this book, 
which is well-nigh exhaustive, is indispensable. The ar- 
rangement is an improvement on both the German and the 
English predecessors, as the notes are on the same page 
with the text. The translation is reasonably smooth, the 
difference between it and the American edition of 1882 con- 
sisting largely in verbal changes, and the former being less 
under the spell of the German version than the latter. 
Charles in a large number of cases at times engages-in 
harsh criticism over against the writings of others which 
he has largely drawn upon, but this seems to be character- 
istic of the younger school of Oxford biblical critics ; but 
with allthis the new translation is a fine specimen of Eng- 
lish scholarship and a positive contribution to biblical 
science. It is unfortunate that the book could not have 
been gotten up less expensively. 

Another evidence that English scholarship is coming 
more and more to the front in Biblico-Oriental research, 
especially in placing before the world of scholars in a 
satisfactory shape the rich materials constantly accumu- 
lating in the British Museum and other collections in 
England, is seen the companion volumes on the famous 
finds made in Upper Egypt only a few years agocontaining a 
large number of letters in Assyrian Cuneiform writing that 
passed between the Pharoahs Amenophis [{ and Ameno- 
phis III of Egypt and their vassals in Palestine and Syria 
as early as the fifteenth century before Christ, or in the pre- 
Mosaic era. These volumes are The Tell-el-Amarna Tab- 
lets in the British Museum with Autotype Facsimiles, and: 
Oriental Diplomacy, being the Transliterated Text of the 
Cuneiform Dispatches between the Kings of Egypt and 
Western Asia in the XVth Century before Christ, dis- 
covered at Tell-el-Amarna, and now preserved in the 
British Museum. With full Vocabulary, Grammatical , 
Notes, etc. By Charles Bezold. (London: Luzac& Co. 1893.) 
As is seen from the title, the latter is a transcription and 
glossary of the tablets issued in the first mentioned volume. 
In this publication of the tablets, Bezold, who is really 
a German scholar, was assisted to some extent by Dr. 
Budge, the well-known authority in the British Museum. 
Budge, however, seems to have contributed little more 
than the introduction and summary of contents. The 
tablets are printed in type, the latter being made as 
near as possible like the original. Of the eighty-two 
tablets forty-four are reproduced photographically. 
The Introduction has more than ordinary value. 
It contains besides a description of the_ tablets several 
glossaries of Canaanitic words and a sketch of the history 
of the Egypt and Syria of that period. The translations are 
as literal as can probably now be given of these letters, in 
which many a word and expression may possibly never find 
a fully satisfactory explanation. A number of these let- 
ters, more than eighty in all, are quité lengthy. Of these 
fourteen are from Rib-Adda of Byblos. Jerusalem also is 
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represented among these writings. In fact, this is even in 
the pressnt age of rich and rare finds in the eld countries 
of the East, the most valuable specimens of literature that 
have revolutionized our ideas concerning the political and 
intellectual status of the peoples of Western Asia and in 
the days before the establishment of Israel in Palestine. 
Both in age and in historic value they surpass the inscrip- 
tions discovered some five years ago by Glaser in Southern 
Arabia, from which the existence of a Saban kingdom in 
that territory at the ago of Solomon and later is proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt. The Tell-el-Amarna tablets 
give the scholar ample material to work with, and the ex- 
cellent translations here given make this thesaurus acces- 
sible to the historian and other investigators. 

Another contribution of a similar character by an Eng- 
lish scholar, but in a different division of biblical science is 
The Testament of Abraham, by Montague Rhodes James, 
A.M., a representative of the scholarship of the other 
great English university, that of Cambridge. It -is pub- 
lished as one of the issues of Texts and Studies: Con- 
tribution to Biblical and Palestine Literature, edited by 
A. J. Robinson, B.D. (II, 2,) (Cambridge, at the Universi- 
ty Press, 1892, pp. ix, 166, 5 shillings.) We have here 
for the first time the Greek text of this apocrypha, 
together with an introduction and notes. To this W. E. 
Barnes has added an appendix, containing extracts from 
the Arabic version of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. The existence of such a Jewish apocryphon 
was known from Origen’s writings, and, according to the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus, it contained only 300 stichoi. 
Two Greek recensions have been found, with which mate-- 
rials from several Slavic revisions and from the Ethiopic 
have been compared. The whole narrative deals with the 
repeated refusals of Abraham to submit to death, altho 
God again and again demands of him that he shall die, the 
message being first sent through the Angel Michael. The 
whole forms interesting reading, and is instructive in ref- 
erence to the methods and manners of apocalyptic thought, 
so powerful in.the Israel of the New Testament era. 

Among German works on Oriental subjects of special 
interest to Bible students, special mention should be made 
of the Aufsiitze und Abhandlungen, by Professor Hommel, 
(Munich: Lukascheck, pp. 128; 8 marks), and the Mar- 
ginalien und Materialien, by Professor Nestle, the well- 


’ knowrn Syrian scholar. Both volumes are collections of 


researches in Oriental and biblical literature; Hommel, 
who is a bold pathfinder, argues, among other things, for 
the great antiquity of the Sabean Kingdom in Southern 
Arabia, and for the antiquity of the name Levite as the 
appellation of a priest also among non-Israelites. Nestle, 
whose methods and manners remind the reader of La- 
garde, deals largely with the Vulgate and its history. 


> 





Drunkenness. By George R. Wilson, M.B., C.M., Assist- 
ant Physician to the Royal Asylum, Morningside, Edin- 
burgh. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The above 
is the title of a genuine book—only 160 pages, but full of 
wisdom—a real contribution to the knowledge of the world, 
on a subject that engages the attention of all true lovers 
of their kind ; but a subject which is full of perplexities, 
which perplexities can only hope to be diminished as real 
scientific knowledge of the subject increases. Here is a 
man who has hundreds of the victims of this awful disease 
under his daily observation, who has studied its manifes- 
tations during life in every phase, and who post-mortem, 
microscope in hand, has traced nervous degeneration in all 
parts of the human system and has formulated rational, 
temperate judgments on these observations and facts. He 
gives fair warning that his book can in no sense be classed 
as a “temperance book”—taking that to mean “ teetotal- 
ism.” He says: 

“My primary object has been to present the students of 

Social Science with a-study of drunkenness regarded as a nervous 
disease. And at once let me say, that in taking this view I have 
no desire to explain away the drunkard’s vice or to take from its: 
ethical significance. Much less do I desire to abate the necessary 
restrictions and penalties attaching to his habit. If we can show 
that depraved character and perverted conduct are the outcome 
of self-imposed nervous impairments, we do not thereby estab- 
lish a case for less rigorous treatment, but rather more. And if, 
in our study of causation, we find that the drunkard is so by rea- 
son of an ill-organized constitution, that is all the more reason 
why we should surround him with the strongest possible barriers 
against excess, and the highest incentives to self-control. But 
while, out of justice to society, it may be necessary that our treat- 
ment of him should be severe. it is only fair to himself that it 
should be appropriate.” 
The psychological study that Mr. Wilson has made of the 
progressive steps of intoxication will appeal most deeply 
to the nervous specialist; but it presents a picture all too 
familiar in thousands of homes, whose head wildly ques- 
tions, as the father of a gifted, but ruined, son did: “‘ Why, 
oh, why should I be so cursed ?” In his chapter on ‘‘ Pathol- 
ogy,” which might be otherwise called a reasonable state- 
ment of the drunkard’s case, he says: 

“The drunkard, as an object-lesson and a warning, has proved 
an ineffectual preventive of excess. Current books on the sub- 
ject have told us enough about the gin-drinker’s liver and his 
dyspeptic stomach, to make us dread his habits. It is time we 
devoted our attention to the essential symptons of his dis- 
ease.” ‘In the chapter on ‘Causation’ I have tried to get nearer 
the root of the matter, and to find out why only some drinkers 
are drunkards. Drunkenness is more preventible than curable, 
and a study of its etiology gives the reason for the incurability 

of many cases.” ‘In my last chapter on ‘Therapeutics’ I have 
endeavored to suggest the most hopeful means of cure. In par- 
ticular, I have devoted considerable attention to the ‘moral 
treatment’ of the patient, and finally have sketched the work- 
ings of Restorative Homes, being convinced that the cure of a 
large number of cases is hopeless unless compulsory treatment is 

made lega).” 

It seems that a movement is on foot looking to the estab- 
lishment of Restorative Homes in Scotland, where the 
habitual druvkard can be sheltered and guarded, interest- 
ed and taught for a long period—it having been borne in 
on some of the practical and sagacious Scots that money 
thus spent is put to better purpose than in arresting, try- 
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ing, sentencing and seeing the sentence carried out—say, as 
in a case Dr. Wilson cites, of a woman forty-two times 
taken through the above complete round of degrading mis- 
ery. Someof his topics are: ‘‘ The Selective Action of Al- 
cohol on the Nervous System,” “‘ The Speech Function and 
Other Movements,’’ “‘ Loss of Interest, Energy and Initia- 
tive,” ‘Environmental Causation,” ‘Conditions Predis- 
posing to Alcoholism,” ‘‘The Existing Causes,’ ‘‘ Treat- 
ment of the Alcoholic Predisposition,” ‘‘ Moral Treatment 
of Drunkenness,” ‘“‘ The Expulsive Power of a New Affec- 
tion,” “Religion,” ‘The Need for Varied Interests,” 
“Skilled Companionship,” ‘‘Obstacles to Reform,” etc. 
The above are chosen out of more than a hundred kindred 
topics. He gives a series of observations communicated 
from Sweden and Norway by British consuls resident there 
for long periods, which give by far the most intelligent, 
dispassionate and trustworthy accounts of the actual 
workings of the celebrated Gottenburg system that have 
fallen under our notice. The towns about to make the 
experiment can make no better investment than to buy 
Dr. Wilson’s book. He says, and not without reason, that 
physicians have been slow to popularize their learning on 
this theme, and he recognizes the delicate difficulties that 
would often beset them in starting unsolvable ethical 
problems; but he points out the hopeful elements of the 
case : 

“Fortunately the physiology of ethics is now a fashionable 
subject; the science of public health is in the ascendant, the 
sphere of practical sociology is being leavened by the gospel of 
fresh air and fatness, and medical men are being more and more 
consulted on the subject of education. There is a historic order 
in development which biology inculcates. . . . The first duty 
to a child is to make him a good animal ; citizenship comes 
later.” 

* No doubt much harm is done by the exaggerations and the nar- 
rowness that’often characterize temperance oratory. Children 
should be instructed in the proper use of alcohol, which is a 
medicine of established value, just as iron and quinine are.” 

He sums up oncontrol of the traffic, thus: The inevitable 
conclusion is : 

“ There is a distinct relation between drunkenness and the num- 
ber of public houses and also their hoursof business. A dipso- 
maniac will not stop drinking because he must travel far to obtain 
alcohol, but he will be more seldom, and perhaps more thorough- 
ly drunk. The therapeutic value of such restriction on the con- 
firmed drunkard may therefore be disregarded, but their impor- 
tance to those about to become drunkards is very different; and 
it is in the preventive value of those measures which prohibit the 
liquor traffic or restrict its hours that their strongest case lies.”’ 
If you are a public-spirited citizen, or a Christian philan- 
thropist, get the book—read it—and you will have gained 
much real knowledge. 


De Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds, naar de Tijdsorde 
van haar Ontstaan. Door Dr. G. Wildeboer, Hoogleeraar 
te Groningen. (J. B.Wolters, Groningen, 1893. Large 8vo, 
pp. viii, 531.) The distinguished author of the *‘ Entstaan 
van den Kanon des Ouden Verbonds,”’ shortly to ap- 
pear in an English translation, has now given to the 
public what is really the first critical history of Old Testa- 
ment literature. Kuenen’s magnificent but unfinished 
** Onderzoek,” a historico-critical inquiry into the origin 
and collection of the books of the Old Testament, when 

’ coupled with his ‘‘ History of the Religion of Israel,’’ comes 
nearest to supplying the want. But the History can only 
touch incidentally upon the appearance of the literary 
works, and the Inquiry must deal with the individual 
writings as put together by the post-exilic editors in the 
arbitrary order of the canon, instead of following ‘‘ the 
chronological order of their origin,’’ which is, as Wilde- 
boer rightly holds, essential to a history of Hebrew litera- 
ture. The present work is, therefore, neither an Introduc- 
tion nor a history of Israel. It differs from an Introduction 
in that, 1, it treats the writings in the order of their origin, 
as established by the advanced school of modern criticism, 
represented by Kuenen, Wellhausen, Cornill, Budde, 
Driver, and others; 2, it takes up the subject where Intro- 
duction leaves off, employing the results of historico-criti- 
cal inquiry into the origin of the individual books, to ex- 
hibit the historic development of Qld Testament literature. 
It differs from histories of Israel, or of the religion of Is- 
rael, as well as from some so-called Histories of Old Testa- 
ment literature, such as Vathe’s and Reuss’s, in that, 1, it 
confines itself to the rise and development of the literature, 
avoiding disputed questions as to how far the contents of 
the books may differ from the actual events ; 2, it employs 
the results of historical criticism of the sources and 
those of critical historians, to set forth a consistent view 
of that single element of Old Testament history which 
most vitally concerns us, the growth of its literature. It 
is obvious, therefore, when the well-known competence 
and accuracy of Dr. Wildeboer are admitted, that this 
work marks a decided advancein the science of the Old 
Testament. It furnishes that ‘‘constructive’’ theory, 
those affirmative propositions, which the higher criticism 
has been accused of withholding. It gives in the positive 
sense, and from the standpoint of the Grafian school of 
critics, an inductive view of Old Testament literature as 
an organic whole. The objection, of course, will be that it 
is tooearly yet tospeak of results; that its adoption of the 
dates fixed by the school of Wellhausen and Kuenen for 
the Old Testament writings is premature, as well as its 
employment of the general results of historical criticism. 
But this objection cannot, of course, be urged by those who 
oppose the criticism of this school because it is ‘‘ nega- 
tive” and “destructive”; while of those who have no ob- 
jection to it on this score, and who are sufficiently familiar 
with the subject to read this scholarly work, there must 
be few, indeed, who do not recognize that the main results 
of the Grafian critics, as set forth in introductions such as 
Coruill’s or Driver’s, and in histories such as Wellhau- 
sen’s, Kuenen’s, Kittel’s and Stade’s, are the only reason- 
able foundation for a modern review of Hebrew literature, 
and are entitled to be taken as established against all save 
dogmatic objections. The earliest fragments of Hebrew 
literature, according to Dr. Wildeboer, are incorpo- 
rated in the Pentateuch, and consist of the Ten 
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Words (Commandments, so-called), in their primi- 
tive form of single, brief clauses, the invocation 
at the removal and resting of the Ark (Num. 10: 35 f.); 
the extracts in Num. 21, from the Book of the Wars of 
Yahweh and the Song of Miriam in Ex. 15: 21. From the 
period of the Judges comes the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5), 
and the Fable of Jotham (9: 8-15); someof the tribal verses 
in the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 69), may also belong among 
the products of this period taken up into the later litera- 
ture. Two dirges, almost certainly the actual composition 
of David, the so-called Song of the Bow in 2 Sam. 1; 19-29, 
and the Lament over Abner (2 Sam. 3: 33 f.), together with 
the fragment of Solomon’s Prayer of Dedication in 1 Kings 
8: 12f. (LXX, v. 53), represent all that can be attributed 
with any positiveness to the period of the monarchy before 
the division of the kingdom. The first and third are 


_ known to have been preserved in the Book of Jashar, and 


the second may well have been. ‘‘ The material of the old- 

est historical narrative ”’ is divided into two classes: a, the 

folk-tales in the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges and Samuel ; 

these attach. to sacred localities and objects, observances 

and institutions, particularly the annual feasts, and also 

to ethnological tradition of the character of tribal and 

national pedigree. They are partly mythical ;i.e., imagina- 

tive explanations of beliefs, partly legendary ; i.¢., inclose 

a nucleus of historical tradition. The second class, b, con- 

sists of ‘“‘the originators of Israel’s historiography,” by 

which are meant the guilds of prophets and the mazkirim 
or “‘ recorders’? of the early kings. The Book of Jashar 

and the Book of the Wars of Yahweh are classified as rem- 

nants of Israel’s earlist historiography.” These antholo- 
gies of the ninth century were not written merely to pre- 
serve the ballad-lore which with the passing of the heroic 

age threatened to disappear, but had an historical purpose, 

and more or less of actual prose narrative. The earliest 

portions of the religious historical work of the Yahvist (J 

in Genesis-Kings) are attributed also to the ninth century ; 
of not much later date are the earliest elements of the Elohist 
(# in Genesis-Samuel or later). The Book of the Covenant 
illustrates the earliest (private) codifications of Israel’s 
early cousuetudinary law. It may well have been written 
at Bethel at the end of the ninth or beginning ofthe eighth 
century B.c. We are thus brought to the earliest prophetic 
writings (Is. 15: 16. Amos, Hosea) ca. 780-735 B.c., usher- 
ing in the golden age of Old Testament literature. From 
this point on the undisputed dates of most of the prophetic 
writings make the tracing of Israel’s literary history much 
more 2 matter of common consent, tho here also the results 
of the newer criticism, which Dr. Wildeboer handles not 
only with entire sympathy but with perfect familiarity 
and with the genius of a master, make his pages to glow 
with new and welcome light. This ‘ History of Old Testa- 
ment Literature’ may well be called the first complete and 
consistent attempt to use the results of the newest and 
most scientific criticism constructively in exhibiting the 
development of Israel’s religious consciousness, or, in other 
words, the progress of divine revelation in the Old Testa 
ment. It is not too much to say that the lofty aim is 
worthily fulfilled. The spirit of true Christian reverence 
—piety in the real sense of the word—toward these writ- 
ings, sacred in themselves, doubly sacred for what they 
have been to Jesus Christ and to his Church, is a fit com- 
plement among the author’s qualifications to his minute 
and scholarly familiarity with the best and latest criticism 
and his fearless use of its most trustworthy results. 


Dr. F. H. A. Scrivener rested from his labors, long and 
fruitful, now some years since; but his last work, finished 
in shattered health and failing eyes, and finally carried 
through the press by a younger helper, who prefers to be 
unnamed, has followed him in this world. This is his 
Adversaria Critica Sacra, a title which may have been 
borrowed from Porson, but which each reader may inter- 
pret for himself. The work is an octavo of about 170 
pages, consisting of descriptions of manuscripts, collations 
of cursives, and a transcript of the uncial WD, a fragment 
of Mark of the eighth or ninth century, that had been 
already published in full, with photographic facsimiles, 
in 1889, by J. Rendel Harris. Besides these are sundry 
notes and observations of a more or less miscellaneous 
character on editions of the New Testament, and the crit- 
ical views of other persons and editors. The cursives 
collated are mostly of the Burdett-Coutts collection, and 
the work therein appears to be well done; and in that part 
of the work lies, apparently, the chief and great merit of 
the book. Among these the notice and collation of “‘ Evan. 
556. Burdett-Coutts III,’ claims superior attention as 
belonging, in Dr. Scrivener’s opinion, to the ‘ Ferrar 
Group.”’ A rather sad part of the book appears in connec- 
tion with the names of Burgonand Hort, in which it seems 
that the mistaken claim of the ‘‘school’’ of Burgon and 
Scrivener to be the only ones who believe in considering 
all the evidence in deciding upon a reading, is more 
than ever insisted upon, and with more bitter flavor 
than belongs to discussions of this character. The 
truth is that Bentley and Tregelles and Tischendorf 
and Hort believed as firmly as Burgon and Scrivener 
that all the evidence must be considered ; and it was not 
right nor fair (in Burgon especially) to raise a false 
issue. The difference consisted merely in assigning differ- 
ent weights to certain classes of evidence or to particular 
witnesses, which is a far different thing from the false 
case claimed by Burgon to be the true one. We need not 
go into particulars, nor attempt here to point out what 
was judicial and what was advocacy, on either side. In 
speaking of a manuscript owned (formerly at least) by Mr. 
Hoskier, it would seem that a mistaken number, or pair of 
numbers, is given. Dr. Gregory states the matter cor- 
rectly in his **‘ Prolegomena.”’ In speaking of Mr. Hoskier 
and the Elzevir New Testament of 1624, Dr. Scrivener has 
the right of the matter on sundry points of difference, so 
far as the present writer has been able to see in the copies 
of that Elzevir edition accessible to him. It is to be re- 
gretted that, tho in this book he avoids most of them, Dr. 

Scrivener had not been able finally to acknowledge and 
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correct his published errors respecting the Beza Editions— 
errors which marred more than one of his publications, 
rendered useless a large portion of his famous edition of 
our Authorized English Bible, and rendered worse than 
useless his separate work on that Bible, besides his editions 
of the Greek Testament. But, however unable to see or 
unwilling to acknowledge errors palpable to every one who 
was able to examine the matter, his posthumous Adver- 
saria does contain a substantial and material addition to 
the text-critical matter at our disposal. But it is our duty 
to state that, except in the matter of the collations, the 
work must be read with caution; and better left alone 
than read without examination of the sources of knowledge 
and the matters criticized. (Cambridge [Enyland], at the 
University Press. 8vo, pp. ci, 170.) 


Anti-Semitism has an extensive literature of its own, 
Among the first influential works ia the propaganda was 
the *Entlarvte Judenthum der Neuzeit,” by H.von Scharff, 
issued in 1870. In the following year the famous, or rather 
infamous, brochure of Rohling, entitled ‘“ Talmudjude,” 
was published, and called forth the sharp replies of the 
late Professor Delitzsch, of Leipzig. Some years later the 
litterateur Glagan established his monthly magazine Kul- 
turkampfer, which became famous as the protagonist of 
this propoganda, aiming chiefly to show the dangerous in- 
fluence of modern Judaism on German culture and civili- 
zation. Glagan represents the more radical phase of the 
movement, and in this respect differs materially from 
the Christian socialistic views of Sticker in his writ- 
ings on the subject. A new literary champion of the radi- 
cal wing arose in 1881 in the person of Dr. Bernhard 
Forster, who issued the Deutsche Tageblatt. This Reichs- 
bote, of Berlin, represents the Christian tendencies in the 


. agitation, as does also, to a certain degree, the famous 


conservative Berlin organ, the Kreuzzeitung. The radical 
Deutsche Volkszeitung, of Berlin, edited by Sonnenberg, 
was discontinued several years ago. Since that time 
Leipzig has become the center of Anti-Semitic literature, 
and here it is that Theodor Fritsch, since 1885, published 
his Antisemitische Korrespondenz, the most radical of 
journals of this class. In addition he issued such pamph- 
lets as “ Brennende Fragen,” “ Antisemitische Leucht- 
kugeln,” etc. The Korrespondenz is now continued in the 
Deutsch-Socialen Blatter, which is seconded by the 
Westphalische Reform. Besides Fritsch, the leading lit- 
erary protagonists of this type of Anti-Semitism, are the 
chemists Dr. Willebald Hentschel, Dr. Béckel and Oswald 
Zimmermann. The last mentioned is editor of the 
Deutsche Wacht. Bickel’s organ is the radical Reichsher- 
old. The pamphlets of Rector Ahlwardt have ail appeared 
since 1890. 


Prose Fancies, by Richard Le Gallienne. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) The effect of Mr. Le Galli- 
enne’s style is to suggest insincerity, literary trickiness, or 
something of the sort. Certainly we do not mean personal 
insincerity ; but there is scarcely a page of this little book 
that does not flicker with the pale light of over-finical 
artificiality ; and the reader must feel that here is litera- 
ture almost wholly dependent upon mannerisms for its 
effect. The diction is pretty, the periods are cleverly 
turned ; but the thought is of little value beyond a certain 
quaintpess of form, and upon the whole the essays seem 
trivial and effeminate and sweet. The author’s portrait, 
quite handsome, serves for frontispiece. 


Guide to the Study of Common Plants. By Volney M. 
Spalding, Professor of Botany in the University of Michi- 
gan. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 85cents.) This isa 
systematic, compact and every way excellent “introduc- 
tion to botany.”’ It is designed to give a systematic and 
progressive exposition of the science rather than to take 
the place of field or laboratory work. After some prelimi- 
nary general introduction it takes up the “ Organs of 
Flowering Plants’’ and the “ Natural Groups of Plants,”’ 
followed by studies of ‘‘Gymnosperms,” ‘* Monocotyle- 
dons ” and ‘‘ Dicotyledons.” 


The Spanish historian and academician, Miguel Mir, 
already known to other nations by his work, “ Har- 
mony of Science and Faith,’ has published a character 
sketch of Christ, entitled Historia de la Pasion de Jesu- 
cristo. (Madrid: Rivadeneyra.) It is handsomely illus- 
trated. While not professing to enrich the philosophical 
or theological aspects of the problem, it presents in a most 
readable form and shape the life and work of Christ in the 
midst of his intellectual and spiritual surroundings, with 
a cluse psychological analysis of the leading characters 
that came in contact with him. 


Balder the Poet, and Other Verses. By George Herbert 
Stockbridge. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Some 
ugly typographical errors will have to be overlooked in this 
little volume of charming lyrics. Mr. Stockbridge has the 
tender fire of the minor poet; he is a singer of touching 
songs. Wecould, had we space, quote many a good thing 
from his pages to show that his gold of fancy is true metal 
and that his art is delicately and daintily suited to his im- 
agination. 


My Summer in a Mormon Village. By Florence A. 
Merriam. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) In 
this little volume the reader will find that evidence of 
authenticity which goes for so much when reality is the 
quest. It is like a light waft from the great Utah basin to 
peruse chapters so full of the life of the places described, 
and yet so slight and unpretentious. We have found the 
book singularly interesting. 


The Torch-Bearers. By Arlo Bates. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 50 cents.) In this poem Mr. Bates expresses a 
noble patriotism in verses ringing and true. It isa fine, 
strong metrical address delivered 28 June, 1894, at the Cen- 
tennial of the Incorporation of Bowdoin College and now 
given permanent form. Weare glad to have it, glad, to 
ask others to read it for its high sentiments, its maniy 
spirit and its splendid patriotism. 
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Mother and Child. PartI, by Edward 
P. Davis, M.D. Part II, by John M. Keat- 
ing, M.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. $250.) This is one 
of those comprehensive manuals that treat 
of every phase of physical life; and, being. 
written by progressive and up-to-date men 
who have practically tested the methods 
they recommend, cannot fail to be a great 
help to a mother who is resolyed that her 
children shall have the benefit of all that 
modern scientific discovery in the world of 
normal physiology and applied therapeu- 
tics can do to produce the ‘‘ healthy body,” 
that shali be a fit tabernacle for the 
“healthy mind.” It puts to flight many 
of the time-worn, baseless superstitions 
and old wives’ fables, that have blighted 
many otherwise happy hours for mothers, 
and gives directions which, if carefully fol- 
lowed, cannot fail to give a child just as 
sound a body as his hereditary constitution 
will possibly allow. 


Poems. By Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Many 
of these poems are strikingly good ; sogood, 
indeed, that they leave a haunting echo in 
the reader’s mind. There are a few pieces 
printed in the volume that we think are 
not worthy of Mr. Mitchell’s fine genius. 
No poet can make asilk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. But we gladly pass these unaccount- 
able flashes of a madness which is just now 
very prevalent, the madness for disgusting 
subjects, and call attention to the brilliant 
beauty and artistic grace of the larger num- 
ber of Mr. Mitchell’s poems. We shall ex- 
pect to see more and stronger work from 
this gifted singer. 


Every Inch a Soldier. By John Strange 
Winter. (J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia. $1.00.) The author gives this 
book a good start and preserves its interest 
through all the earlier parts of the story, 
which is told in a lively, interesting style 
through the tangles of an ingeniou:ly con- 
structed plot. The high, pure and healthy 
tone is preserved to the end; but the plot 
lapses toward the last into commonplace, 
and the proceedings in court indicate that 
the author did not consider it really worth 
while to study them up in advance for the 
story. 


The Aztecs. By Walter Warren. (Bos- 
ton: The Arena Co.) This is a dramatic 
piece in blank verse, the scene Mexico, time 
the opening of the fifteenth century, when 
the Aztecs were beginning to overrun the 
country. We find nothing particularly 
noteworthy in the story. It seems distant, 
dim, unreal, and fails to get hold of our 
imagination. Mr. Warren writes with 
agreeable ease, and in many places his 
drama moves freely and powerfully as a 
mere current of art. Human interest is not 
very strong where it should be irresistible. 


Vol. XX XIX of the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, edited by Sidney Lee 
(Macmillan & Co., New York, $3.75), carries 
that great work forward from Morehead to 
Myles, and increases its value by just so 
much. No such thorough work as this has 
been done in the language. Especialiy in 
range 2nd scope the work is superior to all 
others, while as to the individual articles 
we do not see how they could be done bet- 
ter. The Dictionary, tho but half done, 
has already become indispensable to us. 


Piers Plowman, A Contribution to the 
History of English Mysticism. By J. J. 
Jusseraud, translated from the French by 
M. E.R. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50.) This is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Jusseraud’s excellent work with 
illustrations from various sources. It is a 
study of Longland and his times done with 
patience, insight andsympathy. The stu- 
dent of early English will find this not 
only a useful and interesting treasury of 
reference but a great help in reading. 


A Song of Companies, and Other Poems. 
By Orrin Cedesman Stevens. (Boston: H. 
C. Cady Printing Go. 50 cents.) Consider- 
able force of thought and a certain nerv- 
ous impulse, if we may so call it, give to 
these poems an interest beyond the ordi- 
nary. It is not always safe to rely upon 
what one may fancy Mr. Stevens means; 
but when he is clear he drives at the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man and sings the 
nobility of the commonplace in a way to 
delight the realists. 


Poems, Sonnets, Songs and Verses. By 
the author of “The Professor, and Other 
Poems.” (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00.) The charm of simplicity and sin- 
cerity is the salt of these. poems, which 
never rise quite up to the measure of mov- 
ing song. A clever artisanship polishes the 
corners and cements the joints. It is not 
machjne poetry, but it is uninspired verse, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Godey’s Magazine now sells for ten cents. 


...-Miss Agnes Giberne, who will write 
the life of the late Miss C. M. Tucker 
(A. L. O. E.), asks for the loan of letters or 
for any information that would be useful in 
the preparation of the biography. 


....Le Monde Moderne, the new French 
illustrated magazine, will appear in Paris 
on November ist. It will contain 160 pages 
of letterpress, with about a hundred illus- 
trations, and will be sold for one franc and 
a half. 


.. The Magazine of Poetry in its August 
number has succeeded in bringing together 
illustrations from the verses of thirty-six 
writers, all of them more or lessintimately 
connected with the town of Rochester, New 
York. Probably the most widely known of 
these writers are Rossiter Johnson, Prof. 
Wm. C. Wilkinson, May Riley Smith and 
Edward Sanford Martin. 


-...The “‘ New Writer” described in the 
August Bookman is “ M. E. Francis,” au- 
thor of “A North Country Village.” Her 
maiden name was M, E. Sweetman, and her 
sobriquet is compounded from the names 
of herself and her husband Mr. Francis 
Blundell. Mrs. Blundell belongs to the 
school of young writers who are active in 
the new Irish literary revival. One of her 
sisters is Mrs. Egerton Castle. 


....-The Century Company will publish 
in October their ‘‘Cyclopedia of Names’’; a 
pronouncing and etymological dictionary 
of names in geography, biography, mythol- 
ogy, history, ethnology, art, archeology, 
fiction, etc., in one volume of 1100 pages, 
uniform in size and typography with the 
Century Dictionary. The work is edited 
by Benjamin E. Smith, M.A., Managing 
Editor of the latter work. It will be sold 
only on subscription at the price of a single 
volume of the Dictionary. 


....D. C. Heath & Co. will soon publish a 
volume on ‘“‘ Animal Life,’”’ by Miss Florence 
Bass, author of “ Plant Life in Nature; 
Stories for Young Readers.” Ginn & Co. 
publish “ Little Nature Studies for Little 
People,” from the Essays of John Bur- 
roughs, edited by Mary E. Burt; and ‘“‘ The 
American Kindergarten,’’ 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, supplies the ‘ Child’s Hand- 
Book for Collecting Pictures and Stories of 
Animals. PartI. Mammals,” in their se- 
ries of ‘Home Study in Nature,” by E. M. 
Coe. 


.-The summer number of Pall Mall 
Budget is profusely illustrated with many 
full-page, sketchy drawings suited to the 
season, a number of them dashed with red 
after the latest fad in illustration. Por- 
traits are given of Mr. I. Zangwill and Sir 
Henry Austen Layard. The long illus- 
trated poem by Egan Mew furnishes one 
remarkable rbyme, that of “ whole” with 
‘‘hyperbole,’”’ which might have escaped 
notice had not the artist pitched upon the 


stanza containing it to reprint under one of 
his pictures. 


..A new monthly periodical to be en- 
titled The American Historical Register is 
to be published in Philadelphia by the His- 
torical Register Publishing Company, 120 
South Sixth St. Its editor is to be Mr. 
Charles H. Browning, its publisher, Mr. 
Geo. Cuthbert Gillespie. It is designed to 
make the periodical similar to the late 
lamented Magazine of American History, 
and in addition to that, to makeit the organ 
of the various American. patriotic associa- 
tions whose membership is hereditary, such 
as the Society of the Cincinnati, Sons of the 
Revolution, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, etc. Shares of the stock of the com- 
pany are offered to members of Historical 
or Hereditary societies at $500 a share 
(without liability). ‘The annual subscrip- 
tion to the Register is announced as $3.00, 
but holders of stock will receive it at half 
rates. Immediately in the wake of this an- 
nouncement comes the interesting news 
that The Magazine of American History 
is to resume publication at once. It is to 
be owned and published by The Patriot 
Publishing Co., 61 Broadway, New York. 
The forthcoming number, now in the print- 
er’s hands, will be ready for subscribers 
early in September. ‘This number will 
complete the volume left unfinished when 
the publication of the magazine was sus- 
pended. The Editor in-chief will be Gen. 
O. O. Howard, U. S. A. The promise of 
the prospectus is that ‘* The Magazine of 
American History will be itself again, the 
singular and charming literary repository 
and reference book wr American History.”’ 
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T. Talbot, M.A. 734x5, pp. 128. The 


A Divided Heart, and Other Stories, From Paul 
Heyse. Translated into English. With an 
Introduction by Constance Stewart Cope- 
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The Critic. A Wee Review of Literature 
and the Arts. Volume XXII (New Series). 
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Arminianism in History; or, The Revolt — 
By George 


Predestinationism. L. Curti 
-D., D. 746x5, pp. 237. Cincinnati, Ohio? 
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A Harmony of the ogee. Being the Life of 
Jesus,in the Words o the Four Evangel- 
ists. Arranged by W. H. Withrow, D.D., 
F.R.S C. From the Revised Version of the 
mad Testament. 634x434, pp. viii, 194. The 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1}, Appleton & Co.'s New Books, 


THIRD VOLUME OF 


Memoirs Illustrating the 
History of Napoleon I, 


From 1802 to 1815. By Baron CLAUDE- 
FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL, Private Secre- 
tary to Napoleon. Edited by his Grand- 
son, Baron NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE ME- 
NEVAL. With Portraits and Autograph 
Letters. In three volumes. 8vo. Cloth, 
$2.00 per volume. Volume III now 
ready. 

The third volume treats of the ill-treated Russian 
expedition, the collapse in the Peninsula, the in- 
vasion of France by the allied powers, the abdica- 
tion and banishment to Elba, of Marie Louise and 
her unfortunate child, of the Congress of Vienna, the 
return from Elba, Waterloo, and the exile in St. 
Helena. The interest of this intimate narrative by 
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PICTURES. STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


INDIA PROOFS. 
STEEL ENGRAVING, 


BY 
RITCHIB. 
Price, $5.00, Postage or Express Prepaid. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
180 FULTON St., New York, 














EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 


Begins its 66th year September 13th, offering palceged 
opportunities. Three Seminary Courses of stu 
and a College-fitting Course. 

Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, Principal, 








da 
—_— studies, ie and Art. Location and Build- 
a and comfort. Term opens 
Sep vember 4th. 


Steere e free. 
ev. J. W. tWAPPE BERGER, A.M., President. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 








one who was in daily association with Napol as 
his private secretary steadily increases, and this 
concluding volume with its wealth of dramatic pic- 
tures will be found most absorbing from beginning 
to end. 


George Mandeville’s 
Husband. 


By C. E. RAimMonD. No. 148, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

For the last year the women have had the upper 
hand in fiction, but a reaction appears to have begun 
with the appearance of this striking story. We have 
heard a great deal of the “revolt of the daughters.” 
This novel offers a vivid if not inviting picture of the 
“advanced woman ” and the effects of her teachings, 
and its appearance at this time is certain to provoke 
abundant discussion and criticism. The book is due 
to a well-known writer whose identity is concealed 
under a nom de plume. 


Mrs. Limber’s Raffle; 


Or, A Church Fair and Its Victims. By 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 12mo. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


This brilliant little satire, by the author of “* Noth- 
ing to Wear,” appears now under his name, ir a re- 
vised and enlarged form. 


Discourses, Biological and 
Geological. 


By TuHomMAs H. HUXLEy. The eighth vol- 
ume of the author's Collected Essays. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS.—A Piece of Chalk. The Problems of 
the Deep Sea. Some Results of the Expedition of H. 
M.S.“ Challenger.” Yeast. The Formation of Coal. 
The Border Territory between the Animal and the 
Vegetable Kingdom. A Lobster, or the Study of Zo- 
ology, Bi is and Abi is. Geological Con- 
temporaneity and Persistent Types of Life, Geological 


Reform. Paleuntology and the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion. 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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NEw JERSEY Lawrenceville 
LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Capacity of School 300. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue, and information, address 
Rev. James C, Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
Help Girls to become intelligent Home-Makers 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 


Four years’ course, one preparatory year; special 
students admitted. Law, Sanitation, Cooking, Dress- 
Cutting, Swimming, etc., etc. Regular expense, $500. 
For catalogue ask C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, seers ys. 
Conn. College ergparetory. Engl ish Courses, 
nch, German, Art, Music EV. B. MCLEAN 


METROPOLIS paw SCHOOL. 
Incorporated June, 1891. NERC, pueuAs LL.D., 
—_ system of tacsecnnton, LL. 











after course of three years. Morning d vision, 9to 12; 
evening division 8 to yi0. cor. gepetoanes apply to 
Prof. ENCE D. ASH 

0 | a New York. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location 
and healthful climate. No school in the country 
offers better advantages for thorough preparation 
for college. Address 

COLONEL ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


OunIO, Cleveland, 1020 Pros Schi Stree 
Miss Mittleberger’s Sc School for Girls 
cuen to women, 


Prepares for all Col 
Re-opens September 











The Leading Conservatory 0 
Founded by Dr ‘ourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
Illustrated Calendar giving full information free. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 


THE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, AT NEW BRIT- 
ain, Conn. will begin the fall term on the first 
n September. In addition to the regular 
Normal Training Course there are special courses in 
Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Pupils are required to teach er for five 
months before a diploma can be obtained. 
For Seomenies, address 
D. HINE, Sec’y, Hartford, Conn. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


| ACTIVE YOUNG MEN 


st le SO manager 


: SOME MEANS, 
can obtain innate relative to 


aati da PAYING 
AVOCATION, 
by addressing 


THE “COLLEGE 0 
LIFE ORSURANCE. 
Twenty-third § Perect and Madison Avenue, 





w York City. 
Nivy. YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
a Warrall Hall. Peekskill, 


at 
pee WRIGH T, A.M., Preside 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. bei eng Boe cage from Phila. 
delphia, two hours from = ew ptem- 
ber 26th. ‘or circulars and reports apply to Princl- 
VGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


OHIO peer gest INSTITUTE. High Class 
School for bo: s for College or Business. 
Illustrated Catal loge, * Dudley Geren, A.M,, 
Pres., College, 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

THE OSSINING Sing Sing on the Hudson. 
Prepares for College. Art 
School: eMusic Sc oss Parsons. 
Proxt mity to New York affords city advantages. 27th 


year begins Sept. 19. Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 


PEANSYJYANA MILITARY CLLESE 


B.). ~~ zing (0. Echemt “in nD, ish I 
a Prepare Rrdiulery and civede beh 
Catalogues of iL. C. TT, Pres. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, >U“XPIEY- 























MASS 
Combines padividual teaching with exceptional ad- 
wees for home and out-deor li life. Laboratories. 
22 bo: F APP, 8.B 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 


59th YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for Collége,the 

vernment Academies and Business. U.S. A 

officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, ncipals. 


SOUTHJERSEY INSTITUTE Bridgeton, 


reey. 
25th year pesine » Bont, 12. Both sexes. yt for aay 
College, Teac or Business. French, German, Art, 
Music; aiitary 1 rill, Gymnasium. H. K. TRASK,Prin. 


Te GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 
gular and optional courses for Young 
Ladies; 10 teachers. CHAS. F. Dowb, PH.D., Pres’t. 


Ursinus College, coltegevitte, Pa. 


Twenty-four miles from Philadelphia. Four 
courses leading to A.B. degree. Laboratory courses 
in Chemistry, Physics and i - Seven colleges 
and uni aculty. Open to 
both sexes. Ideal location. New buildings, modern 
appointments. Expenses very moderate. 

URSINUS ACADEMY prepares for college, for teach- 
ing. or for business, Special attention to English, Safe 
place for _—— and girls. Write for Catal 

Y T, SPANGLER, D.D. w Bresident 


Washington and Jefferson College. 


94th year opens September 12th. Modern 5 gee 
Flective courses. New Gymnasium. oral and 
nealsarel surroundings. iy moderate. Ad- 
dress, President, Washington, P 
FOR WOMEN 


WELLS COLLEGE concn wy. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins Sepvember 19 18% Send for Catalogue. 
WEST Pe Patty » STREET SEMINARY for 
You 28th Yeur. Is provided for giving a 
po oo. education in Collegiate, Eclectic and Pre- 
rtments ; also in Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion, is tag: ENRIETTA KUTz, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


NORTON, MASS, 


The fallterm of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, '94 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for illustrated Prospectus to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, _ 


WILSON COLLEGE women. 


Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pu ~d. ee en- 
trance by certificate. Address, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Mendenhall, LL.D., President. 
Offers courses in 
Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neering, Chemistry and General 
Science. 


New. a finely equip laboratories and workshops, 
r catalogue or further information address, 





























Thomas C. 





The Siglar School. 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

I put the picture there to § 
get the attention of parents 
who want their boys to havea 
good time as well as to work. 

I hold that a boy who has a good 
time and works in the right direction 
is fairly sure to make a good man; 
.and good men are scarce; besides, 
most men that turn out well at last 
lose years of precious time through 
working in wrong directiops. 

I want to begin with my boys at 8 
or 10 or 12. If a boy is older than 
12 and is floundering yet, he may 








te BEALS, 8.B., Secretary. 








turn out well; but I'd rather put 
my mark on younger ones. 


Bringing-up is mostly unsuccess- 
ful. If boys amount to anything, 
their parents are not responsible for 
it. The waste of human life through 
the misdirection of boys is immense. 
The result of good management 
them is immense. 


If interested, write me. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 





Financial, // 


RAILWAY REMEDIES. 


ATTENTION has been lately drawn in 
these columns to the fact that one-quarter 
of the railway mileage of the country is 
now being operated by receivers and that 
one-quarter of the railway capitalization 
stands to-day discredited. To this large 
percentage of railway lines confessedly 
insolvent should be added a number of 
railways whose credit in the financial 
market is so poor and the quotations of 
whose bonds and stocks are so low that 
the effect is that of bankruptcy. It is an 
appalling statement to make, but it is 
nevertheless true, that from one-half to 
two-thirds of our railway companies find 
that the purchasing public have little 
faith in their success. The truth is that 
owing to a variety of causes the business 
of transportation has not of late years 
been profitable ; nor is it easy to see how 
prosperity can quickly return to many 
parts of our country until railways are en- 
abled in some way to earn as much of a 
profit as is allowed by commercial usage 
and public opinion to other large indus- 
tries. 

This being so it becomes a question of 
national moment how the revenues of the 
railways are to be increased until they 
reach the proportions allowed to other 
corporations. In any case this recovery 
will be a long one, but it would be the 
part of wisdom at least to arrest the 


causes which tend toward a further re- o 


duction in railway revenues. The imme- 
diate need is the passage of some law by 
Congress, such as the Patterson Bill, 
which would allow the carriers under 
certain conditions to maintain their rates 
by a division of the traffic or the earnings 
among themselves in some agreed propor- 
tion. Congress, by the anti-pooling section 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce set be- 
fore the railways the impossible problem 
of sharp competition with each other and, 
atthe same time, of the maintenance of 
tariffs. These twe enactments mutyally de- 
stroy each other ; hence the effect of rate 
cutting is twofold. First, it reduces the 
earnings of the carrying company below 
the amounts which public opinion is will- 
ing they should receive for their services, 
and next it introduces the worst of all rail- 
road abuses, that of unjust discrimination 
between persons; for, if by means of re- 
bates, one tradesman gets an advantage in 
freight over another it is only a question 
of time when the latter will be forced to 
the wall. Thus the payment of rebates 
leads directly to a quasi-monopoly of 
trade. Now pooling, by granting to each 
road such proportion as the other roads 
were willing it should carry, allows for the 
maintenance of rates. In the Patterson 
Bill this privilege of pooling is allowed 
only so long as the the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission give their consent to 
the pooling contract and to the rates 
agreed to under it, subject to an appeal to 
the courts, for the courts must eventually 
pass upon the interpretation of all laws 
whether concerning pooling or not. 
There is still a good. deal of opposition 
to the granting of pooling to the railways, 
which comes principally from the States 
west of the Missouri River and from some 
of those south of the Ohio. There seems 
to be a feeling that the granting of this 
permission would involve the possibility 
of extortionate rates being charged by 
railways who would take advantage of the 
combination allowed them to put up their 
charges to an unjust figure, thus increas- 
ing the burdens laid upon the farmers ; 
and the farmers, as every one knows, de- 
serve the most careful treatment which 
our Constitution will allow. This fear is 
groundless. The railways would not dare 
to so violate the spirit of the privilege 
granted them, knowing that the reaction 
of public opinion would quickly sweep 
the privilege from the statute books. But 
aside from this moral reason, extortionate 
charges arecommercially impossible. Our 
great rivers and lakes with the connect- 
ing canal systems are such potent factors 
in regulating railway charges that high 
tariffs by our rail carriers would be out of 
the question. For example, the rate on 
wheat from the fields to the Atlantic sea- 
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board, so long as the influence of the 
Erie Canal reaches out to every inland 
town in the North or East, could not be 
high. This Erie Canal, for illustration, 
limits the amount of charge which the 
railways could get for transporting wheat 
from Chicago to Atlanta. 

There is adeeper reason still. All traffic 
in this country is moved at but a small 
margin of profit to the producer. If the rate 
on manufactured iron, for example, from 
Pittsburg to Chicago was materially ad- 
vanced, the traffic would stop and the rail- 
ways as well as the merchants would be 
involved in loss. The same observation 
might be made mutatis mutandis of all 
the large industries in the United States. 
High freight rates would stop traffic, of 
which stoppage the railways would be the 
first to feel the effects. Thus the argu- 
ment for the conferring on the railways 
of the privilege to pool is that it will be 
practically impossible for the companies 
to abuse the privilege commercially and 
morally while, on the other hand, such an 
enactment would enable the rail carriers 
to obtain the quoted tariffs, thus allowing 
the carriers to collect for their treasuries 
the quoted tariff charges while stopping 
discrimination between man and man, 
When railways are prosperous, everybody 
inthe country, including laboring men, 
farmers and tradesmen, feel the effect 
quickly. So long as the railways are not 
earning a fairreturn on their valuation so 
long will business recovery be retarded. 


2 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Last week witnessed two serious hin- 
drances to business improvement—tariff 
delay and bad crop reports. In spite of 
these drawbacks, however, confidence 
made further progress and the reviving 
tendencies managed to assert themselves 
with a fair showing. Last week’s clear- 
ings at leading cities were only 14% below 
the same week last year, the only city of 
consequence showing a decline being New 
York. Here the loss was mainly in stock 
speculation which, as previously ex- 
plained, does not appear in clearings as 
formerly, owing to the special system of 
clearing stocks now in vogue. AtChicago 
clearings showed an increase of 29% 
and St. Louis a gain of 36%. While com- 
parisons are now made with the panic 
period of years ago, it must be remem- 
bered that the volume of business at this 
time 1893 had not begun to seriously de- 
cline, so that it is evident a very consider- 
able improvement has taken place in 
Western trade. Nobody denies that con- 
ditious out there are much more satisfac- 
tory than a year ago, notwithstanding 
damage to corn. Certain sections and 
States will unquestionably feel the conse- 
quences of the latter disaster, and expecta- 
tions thence may have to be seriously 
modified. Another symptom of business 
recovery is the latest railroad earn- 
ings. For the fourth week of July 65 
roads reported a loss of less than 1%. This 
is a remarkabledrop from losses of 32, 26 
and 12% for the three previous weeks of 
July. The gains were most conspicuous on 
Southern and Southwestern lines, and in 
some instances they were intensified by 
the rush of freight to anticipate the ad- 
vance in rates which went into effect 
August ist. But the fact that 35, or more 
than half the roads reporting, showed gains 
is satisfactory evidence of an increased 
movement in the volume of merchandise, 
There is just one more indication worth 
noting, and that is the production of pig 
iron. On August ist the weekly capacity of 
all furnaces in operation was 115,000 tons, 
on July ist it was only 85,500 tons, andon 
June ist 62,000 tons. A year ago it was 
107,000 tons. Onevery hand industry is re- 
viving. Commerce has again been seriously 
handicapped by reckless disregard of pub- 
lic wants at. Washington, and the injury 
to the corn crop can only be accepted as 
a disaster ; but there are compensations to 
be taken in consideration, and the future 
is much brighter than the past. Values 
are generally low, and profits consequent~ 
ly nominal ; but this very fact will encour- 
age new enterprises as soon as the Tariff 
bugbear is out of the way. 











Feeling on the Stock Exchange was 
somewhat confused by the Atchison dis- 
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closures and sensaticnal crop news; but 
as a rule cheerfulness predominated, and 
the undertone of the market showed more 
confidence as the expectation gained that 
the worst in everything had been seen. 
The pronounced recovery in railroad earn- 
ings had much to do with the change, and 
the securities of such roads as were free 
from injurious crop influences and dis- 
closures affecting their management were 
decidedly strong, the bonds and stocks of 
low-priced issues showing the best ad- 
vances. The resignation of Atchison’s 
president and the fear that Examiner Lit- 
tle might make further unpleasant discov- 
eries had little effect upon the company’s 
securities ;-but late events are likely to 
furnish some important railroad history, 
and may possibly bear fruit in holding 
railroad managers generally to a stricter 
accountability. Among the favorable in- 
dications were the revival of London buy- 
ing on a moderate scale and the dimin- 
ished exports of gold. At the beginning 
of the week the prospect that the Senate 
Tariff bill would shortly be accepted also 
served to create a better feeling. Money 
continues in abundant supply, and rates 
very low. Currency demands from the 
interior are beginning to assert them- 
selves, but not with sufficient freedom to 
influence rates. Western banks are ex- 
ceptionally strong this season, and the 
prospects of any material stiffening of 
rates are somewhat remote. Call loans on 
stock collateral are still quoted at 1% and 
time money at 2@2}¢ for three to four 
months. Commercial paper is in good 
supply, 
double names two and three months. The 
best feature of the bank statement was 
an expansion of $2,300,000 in loans and a 
decrease of over $2,000,000 in surplus re- 
serve. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





Aug 4. Decrease. 
Loans $482,304,500 *$2,318,200 
Specie. 90,546,900 505,800 
Lega! tenders. 123,895,800 2,686,500 
Deposits. 581,556,000 519,400 
Circulation ~ 9,812,100 27,200 


The following shows the relation be 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie ........+0+ $91,052,700 $90,546,900 *#505,800 
Legal tenders. 121,209,300 123,895,800. 2,686,500 
Total reserve.. $212,262,000 $214,442,700 $2,180,700 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 145,250,150 145,389,000 129,850 
Surp. reserve.. $67,002,850 $69,053,700 $2,050,850 


* Increase. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm, closing as 
follows : 


Bid. Ask d. 
DBiaeds:-dnc cba sde:. doonpcccovepvcensccososepece 96 ee 
48, ReMistered............cccccecccscccceeccoces 1135¢ 114% 
Registered Coupons..........0..+++++sseneeellé 114% 
New is, Registered............seccecee-seeee um 8 
Registered COUPODS .........0.+ee.eeeeeseeee 117% =:118 
Currency 66, 1895.........ccscececsevccceveces 101 oe 
COPRORST Ba, BOBS .060. 2 cccsscccccccsssoccees 104 
Currency 66, 1897..........ccecceccesseeeseees 107 
CUPFENCY 66, 1B9B........ccccrsccccccve evcese 108 
CUFPENcy Ge, 180D. ......22. voces coccccccces 112 
CSTE, BIBB.. oi.cs cccccescccccccccccccsess 103 
Cherokee, 2607 ....6000. cccccccccccsccccccvece 103% 
Cherokree, 180B...........cccccccccccccccces cove 10434 
Cherokee, 1890...........cccsccccccccccccvecs 10544 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 
Sixty days... : 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing August 11th, were : 
1% | New York............ 221 


COMMEPCE.....+. s+ 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their par value and latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICA........sccceereceees 196 195 215 
American Exchange....... 1530 150% 155 
| a ae 220 230 250 
Butchers’ and Provers’.... 160 161 180 
Central Nationa)........... 120% 120 vsee 
Chase National. ............ 2% 450 cove 
Chatham. .........56 « seese 350 360 woes 
ae ee 4,330 4,100 4,800 
Sib alspacbis ack aveoss.ies 428 45 es 
CUMBONA? 20.050500.ccecccccce0e 142 135 150 
CIR cones incccnerveyecce 20% 200 
COMMETCE.........0006 ++ 1% 173 180 
Continental. ........-0-.+0-0 132 120 vase. 
Corn Exchange .... ....... 288 285 * 290 
DIR avec: e0ds in deve cccces 16 25 
East River. ........0....00.0+ 135 140 





81@4¢ being quoted for best | 


| way managers. 
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Asked. 
1% 
197 
325 
325 
530 550 
° 140 150 
Leather Manufacturers’. o- ° 192 185 200 
Lincoln National. . we «= 48 525 ese 
Manhattan.............5 2006 18544 sate 
Market and Fulton......... 214 210 225 
MeChAniCr’ ....00..00. soocce 1% 1%5 185 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ 159 245 160 
Mercantile. ......+.+-seeseees 184 170 200 
Merchants’.........-+sse00++ 135 cece 140 
Merchants’ Exchange 1i6sg 110 120 
Metropolitan.......-....00.+ 5 2 8 
BBOtFOPORIS... .on0.00crcecccces 435 425 460 
Mount Morris............... 190 165 aces 
RR ac dvess scesies Sivece 163 162 167 
New York.........ccccssssees 218 217 225 
New York County.......... 605 500 600 
New York Nat. Exchange. 18 110 120 
Ninth National............. Rig 6 125 
Nineteenth Ward......... 145 1% oese 
North America ........++++. 156 140 165 
Oriental ..... .... dee shbnses 232 230 230 
PACHIC....0...000 seececececee Wie 170 ove 
DUE ene osncenressonesouquass. 230 270 300 
POOpEa'S. 0000200000 sreccoecee 270 265 cope 
PROMIE. ..ccccsccctvesessoce - Rs 115 125 
RepaBlic ..0-cccccersce rove 164 1 165 
Seaboard National | eee cee 170 17 cove 
Second National............ 350 300 
Seventh National........... 1% 1 eves 
Shoe and Leather......... 112% Ww 420 
St. Nicholas...........0..006 130 ones ase 
Southera National.... ..... 156 160 esse 
State of New York......... 106 105 108 
Third National.............. Ws 100 ° 
Tradesmen’s.........0..00.8 % woes 
United States National ... 1% 175 eves 
1b 


Western National.......... 110 110 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Bia, Asked. Sales 
&. B. Clafiin Company, Ist pfd.... 9 100 99 


GO. GO, 38 PEG... .ccccccccccccce % 100 ee 

Proctor & Gamble, COM .........++ 115 ° ee 

do. GO. . WEG. ..000-ccccee 13 os 

P, Lorillard Co.,COM........sseeees «+ oo 

GO, =O, PEGs. .e00. coe coves 3 16 ee 
Biac«well’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 154 


COMPRISIA OO. 220000000. scervccosccecs 6 70 7 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 100 o 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. For the first time in our history corn 
is quoted higher than wheat. 


. .[t isreported that Secretary Carlisle 
has determined not to issue any Treasury 
bonds. 


..The St. Paul Pioneer Préss an- 
nounces that the protracted drought in the 
Northwest is raising the price of hay 
there, and coarse hay, which is usually 
held until winter, is coming on the market 
now at prices as high as $7 and $10 a ton. 


..Joseph Williams, Treasurer of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
reports earnings for July $89,727:82, an 
increase over July of 189% of $6,230.45 net. 
The earnings for the first seven months 
of the present year are $415,372.50, an in- 
crease of $99,577.35. 


...The reduction in elevator rates at 
Duluth and West Superior ordered by the 
Great Northern takes effect on August 
10th. Itis thought the order will affect 
the storage on about 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, and will mean a reduction of about 
$2,000,000 in elevator earnings. 


...-The withdrawals of goods from 
bonded warehouse during the past two 
weeks, and especially during the last 
week, has been unusually large, as shown 
by the Custom House reports. The prin- 
cipal articles withdrawn are millinery, 
dry goods, men’s clothing material and 
tobacco. 


....The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce to-day discussed 
the bill of Mr. Brickner (Dem., Wis.), re- 
quiring all railroad companies to own or 
control by lease all sleeping cars used on 
their roads. Ic will probably be amended 
so as to include dining cars, and in this 
shape receive a favorable report. 


..It is a fact not generally known 
that the railways of Australia are Govern- 
ment property, and practically represent 
the assets for the national debts of each 
colony. The administration of the Aus- 
tralian railways is entirely separated from 
politics, and is conducted by skillful rail- 
Each system is under the 
control of three commissioners. It is a 
singular fact, and unfortunate as it is sin- 
gular, that in no two adjoining colonies 
are the railway gauges alike. They vary 








from three feet six inches to five feet 
three inches. 


....Tbhe Kansas Pacific consolidated 
bondholders’ cofamittee have prepared a 
memorial to Congress for the passage of a 
bill to facilitate and expedite legal pro- 
ceedings by the United States and other 
creditors against Government-aided rail- 
ways, their officers, stockholders, and the 
trustees of their mortgag: The memo- 
rial alleges that there was a trust fund for 
the security of the bondholders, and that 
there bas been a misappropriation of the 
securities in that fund. It states that the 
memorialists have brought suit against 
the estates of Jay Gould and Russell Sage, 
who were the. trustees of that fund, which 
amounts, with interest, to more than 
$11,000,000. 


.-The president of a leading railroad 
company says: 

** We are approaching the annual elec- 
tions for directors of a good many compa- 
nies, and I should like to call the attention 
of stockholders to the need of electing more 
active men as directors. Company after 
company has been trying this summer to 
hold meetings of directors, but could not 
do it because of absentees. One company 
with which I am familiar has enough for- 
eign directors to make it vital if even two 
American directors remain away. These 
foreign men hold a lot of the company’s 
bonds, but otherwise have no interest. 
They never attend meetings, and for the 
most part do all the growling. I notice 
that generally those members of the board 
who have the most money, but are not in 
active business, know the least about man- 
aging. They ought certainly not to be on 
the board of direction. There should be 
active, practical business men. You would 
be surprised if I mentioned the names of 
some members of boards of prominent com- 
panies who have no more idea of managing 
than a child, and yet their names are well 
known and they pride themselves in the be- 
lief that they are considered able men. In 
one board is the representative of. a very 
large estate ; he is a comparatively young 
man, does no work of any importance, ex- 
cept give orders. He sits in the board and 
simply nods his head when the president 
makes a suggestion. I have never known 


him to give a real suggestion of importance © 


as to the management of the company’s af- 
fairs, and yet the company in which he has 
been elected to serve as a director has up- 
ward of $200,000,000 of securities, of which 
$50,000,000 is stock. When stockholders 
wake up to the importance of concentrating 
their holdings in the hands of somebody 
who will see that active, able business men 
are put in the boards of direction, we will 
see a great improvement in the manage- 
ment of properties.’’ 


....There is no financial institution in 
the world having so great an interest for 
so many people as the Bank of England. 
It is quite commonly supposed that the 
Bank of England is a Government insti- 
tution, but the fact is the Government 
has no control over it and no voice in its 
management. The Bank does the Gov- 
ernment business, it pays the dividends on 
the national debt and collects a part of 
the public revenue, but it.is in no sense a 
Government institution. The Bank oc- 
cupies an entire block, having streets on 
each of its sides. The building is one 
story in hight. It is very strongly built, 
and contains at all times immense amounts 
of money and valuables. It is in many 
ways the central point of London. It is 
directly opposite the Royal Exchange and 
the Mansion House, and in front of it 
converge no less than six streets, all 
of them crowded with vehicles of all 
kinds. The Bank celebrated on the 27th 
of last month, not only its bi-cente- 
nary, having been founded in 1694, bit 
also its fiftieth anniversary under its 
present organization, which dates from 
Sir Robert Peel’s Bank Charter Act of 
1844, Altho we associate strength and 
solidity, to an unusual degree, with the 
Bank of England, it has had times of 
panic and the troubles common to ordina- 
ry banks. Unlike the custom prevailing 
in this country, the directors of the Bank 
of England are not chosen by the stock- 
holders, but are chosen by themselves. 
The Governor of the Bank of England 
must have served at least twenty years on 
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the Board before becoming eligible to that 
office, which ranks as one of great impor- 
tance. The salaries paid would be consid- 
ered smail in this country, the Governor 
receiving only ten thousand dollars a 
year ; the officials, however, when retired 
receive pensions, which now amount to a 
total of about $250,000 a year. 


..The summary statement of the 
Treasury Department for the past year, 
just out, shows that the 
Total exports of merchandise were 





in — a numbers ca skoneesskeeoe® $892,000,000 
Total imports. .............ccceeesceees 655,000,000 
The income of the Government for the 
year was: 
From UII Ss ona vnvcva vss ceeonsioea $132,000,000 
internal revenue..........++++ 147,000.000 
“© miscellaneous .............45+ 18,000, 
as cit ovvasnecwne ekeas eat anes 297,000,000 


These figures compare with former years 
as follows : 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 





While the internal revenue collections 
from all other sources have decreased dur- 
ing the past year, those from oleomargarine 
have continued to increase. The revenue 
derived under the oleomargarine tax law 
from the time of its enactment has been 
as follows: 


Fisca] year 
~ ating June 30th. 


Fiscal year 
gating une 30th. 





The increase during the past fiscal year 
over that preceding has been more than 


$50,000, and more than $400,000 as com- 
pared with the largest previous year, 
while nearly all other sources of public 
— have shown a considerable de- 
cline. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 

Ig destined to be the great Manufacturing and Con - 
mercial Center because it has: 

The tt and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 

The Grea Area of adjacent Agrtoaiencal 


The most M: 
The Finest 





purposes. Valuable n- 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
COLLECTION 


OF 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


The Fidelity Loan and Trust Company, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, is prepared to act as conservator 
of the interests of parties holding defaulted 
debentures or mortgages in the States of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota aud South Da- 
kota. Reports made as to condition and 
value of properties. Mortgages collected 
or foreclosed. Titles examined. 


Address JOSEPH SAMPSON, President, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 
45 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 











is a sub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R,; is not a boom- 
town, buta natural, nealshy y growth; is growing in spite of ‘ee cami, all 
“9 industries running; is to-day one "the yr aaest ~~ ties for Investments. 


We offer prime 8 nt. first mor 


HU 


es. ial aad or Building funds in b 
ins Sper Y GEE © COn BO. Bor 10 Everett, Wash, (X.Y. Address P.O 


painens conten. Address 
. Box 2,801. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 





1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.................6..42+-++ $150,000 


of Hartford, Contin, under 

Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited 

Law. Connec Trustees By CtC ay 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 

Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
High-class long and short Investments. Write us. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1873. ~- 


Joralmon & Co., Bankers, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS, 
229-235 Equitable Building, 
DENVER, COL. 


DULUTH. 


“ At the head of Lake Superior will grow up one 
of the largest cities, perhaps the largest.on this 
continent. ADDEUS STEVENS.” 

This prophecy is being fulfilled as fast as time 
and events can bring it wy Bt ne oe 
progress au e year—n 

be said. Don't wails till the best op- 

















made 
more can “ e 
portunities are gone, but take advantage of hard 
times and invest now. Wrte or see 

C. E. LOVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn. 


| Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 


Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 544* Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 




















CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


afford advan to investors not obtainable else- 
where. For ary matter and f er informa- 
tion, address B.G. CAKPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 


FRANCIS 8S. BANGS, President. 
W.L. TRENHOLM,  } vice presidents. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 
A. L. COE. G, W. Coss. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES Binge) ates St aottit 
rents, pay taxes and look after 
egotiated A in gold secured 
Qn J 

LOANS by first lien on Chicago real estate, 

without expense to lender. 

Correspondence invited. 














A. B, MEAD. 





San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland : The Scottish American Mort- 
Co., Limited; The United States Investment 
orporation, Limited. 
For inform»tion write to 
E. B. CHANDLER, San Antonio, Texas. 








COMMERCIAL. 


THE Government crop report confirmed 
the statements of great damage to corn 
from drought and hot winds. Compared 
with previous years the reports of aver- 
age condition were as follows : 





Aug. ist. 1894, 1893. 1892. 
Corn..... Sanceteeeen 69.1 87.0 82.5 
Spring wheat....... 67.1 67.0 87.3 
Spring rye..........79.8 78.5 89.8 
SS re 76.5 78.3 86.2 
Barley.......sescees 69.8 84.6 91.1 
Potatoes.........++- 74.0 86.0 86.8 
Cotton. ......ccccee 91.6 80.4 82.3 
Tobacco ............ 74.9 82.2 88.8 
Timothy............ 75.6 89.6 93.2 
Buckwheat......... 82.3 88.8 92.9 


The percentage given corn is exceed- 
ingly low, and shows a drop of twenty-six 
points within a month. Since the date of 
this report further damage has been done 
to that cereal, and estimates of yield have 
been reduced from 2,000,000,000 bushels to 
1,500,000,000, unless subsequent weather 
conditions prove exceptionally favorable. 
The States of Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
have suffered most. A large yield of cot- 
ton is, however, indicated by the high 
average, 91.6 reported for that staple ; but 
low prices and the absence of demand de- 
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tract somewhat from the benefit in this 
quarter, 


In business circles there was much dis- 
gust over tariff delay. Preparations had 
been made for more activity, and the pas- 
sage of a bill of some sort was awaited as 
the signal for a general start. A few of 
the more daring ones are moving ahead 
and taking their chances ; but the general 
disposition is still toward conservatism. 
Reports from the interior are fairly en- 
couraging. Supplies of merchandise in 
the hands of distributors at the West and 
Southwest are still small, and with better 
prospects than existed this time last year 
there is rather more disposition to antici- 
pate future wants. Western banks are 
in strong condition, and collections are 
generally reported fair to good in all parts 
of the country. In the East the improve- 
ment makes slow progress, because this 
section is more directly affected by tariff 
uncertainties. 


Speculation in wheat was active fora 
period in sympathy with corn, and August 
contracts advanced from 554 to 58jc. Ex- 
ports, however, are small and visible sup- 
ply increased about 3,000,000 bushels. The 
activity and fluctuations in corn were 
phenomenal owing, of course, to damage 
reports which lost nothing for want of ex- 
aggeration. August deliveries rose rap- 
idly from 55 to 64}c. and afterward re- 
acted, but the week closed with the singu- 
lar spectacle of corn selling above wheat ; 
a state of affairs that cannot last long as 
wheat is available for most of the pur- 
poses that corn satisfles, and several others 
that corn cannot fill. Provisions were 
slightly affected by the advance in corn. 
Pork advanced to $14.50@14.75 for mess 
and lard to 7jc. for prime city, notwith- 
standing that farmers are rushing their 
hogs to market because of high prices for 
corn. Last week 320,000 hogs were 
marketed at Western cities compared 
with 130,000 same week in 1893. Cotton 
was fairly active, but displays a down- 
ward tendency, owing to the large crop 
in prospect and the limited foreign and 
domestic demand; middling uplands 
dropped to6 7-16c. Trade in groceries is 
quiet and confined to immediate require- 
ments. Sugar and coffee continue steady. 
The distribution of dry goods was of fairly 
satisfactory proportions. Staple goods sold 
quite freely at times, but prices are unsat- 
isfactory to producers. Print cloths are 
quoted at2%c. Woolens are more active, 
and mills have a fair number of orders on 
hand. The activity in wool also continues, 
last week’s sales at Boston footing over 
7,000,000 pounds at an advance of about 
1c. The iron trade shows signs of revival, 
the various mills and furnaces at the 
West starting and getting ready to start ; 
but demand is slow and prices very unsat- 
isfactory. 


A dispatch from Fall River states 
that there is a large stock of print cloths 
in the bands of agents made under a con- 
tract which expired a year ago last July. 
These goods have been paid for, but cost 
more than they are worth to-day, and 
until these large stocks are disposed of 
there can be no considerable demand for 
new goods. 


Production for the week............ pieces 200,000 
The sales have been............ steve acer 62,000 
64 squares included in tbe above..... becees” Gee 
Odds included in the above..............+0+ 53,000 
Of the above “ spots ’ amounted to........ 87,000 


Of the above * futures”’ amounted to...... 25,000 
The deliveries for the week have been... ..168,000 


The stock on hand is........... cise dtinwetsios 842,000 
Of which 64 squares are.......-.....seeeee 615,000 
Of which Odds are.........ccssccsssseseceees 227,000 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........§ 25| Six months........$ 
months.,... 75| Nine months. 
Four months..... 100] One year..... 











CLUB RATES. 






Two years to one subscriber,.............+.. $5 00 
One year each te two subscribers..........+ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber....,.......... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber...... cocee 8 5D 
Four subscribers one year each......... coos 8 0 
Five years to one subscriber..........-----. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘© TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 


Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
5 agate will be sent to any one asking 
or it. 
We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





Experience continually shows its power —Its 
Healing properties are wonderful, Pond’s Extract. 
Do not trust any worthless substitutes for the G ine. 
wv. 


—Ad 








DENVER, COL. 
To those of our readers who now hold, or are 


about to uire, investments in Denver, Col., 
Messrs. Jo: 


. The business of this House havin 

been established since 1873 patrons are assure 

reliable and efficient service in the examination 

and appraisement of investments, and in the 

judicious management thereof when involved, 

be for any reason in an unsatisfactory condi- 
ion. 


-_- 
> 


THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY 





THERE are no more attractive resorts in New 
England than those reached by the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad, which connects with the Boston 
and Maine at Portland. The Maine Central 

ad reaches Montreal, Quebec, Profile House, 
Crawford House, and other important points in 
the White Mountains, as well as the geley 
lakes, and also Poland Springs. Bar Harbor, 
Moosehead Lake, and other well-known resorts 
in Maine. In writing of the business of the Maine 
Central Railroad, F. E. Boothby, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent at Portland, Me., who 
will send circulars and full information on ap- 
plication, says: 

“It seems to me that never since Bar Harbor 
came into notoriety were there so many distin- 
guished people there as this season ; and not only 
have we had good patronage in that direction, 
but we are also having heavy travel to the Maine 
akes and woods, like Rangeley and Moosehead, 
and to the White Mountains, our line, as you 
know, being the only one leading up through 
the sed J the same, i. ¢., the Crawford 

.”"—Adv. 





Note 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 

Ir information regarding the rebuilding, re- 
ring or tuning of cherch is wapted a 
letter should be written to Richard H. Warren. 
508 Fifth Avenue, the New York manager of 
George F. Hutchings, of Boston, the well-known 
manufacturer of church organs. Mr. seuaeeanes 
is the builder of the celebrated new organ in St. 
Batholomew’s Church, this city. Mr. Warren 
will furnish with pleasure any information de- 

sired regarding church organs. 


BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL. 


THE Broadway Central Hotel is now one of the 
great hotels of New York City. The hotel issit- 





uated at 667-677 Broadway, o ite Bond Street. 
and is midway between the Battery and Central 
Park. The location, therefore, is unsur 


The cable lines which pass the door. running 
the entire length of Broadway from the Battery 
to Central Park, and passing all the fashionable 
stores, theaters and principal attractions of the 
city, have made the Broadway Central a central 
hotel in fact as well as in name. The hotel 
stands on historic ground. Twenty-five years 
ago the Lafarge Hotel and Winter Garden The- 
ater occupied the present location of the Broad- 
way Central Hotel property. The Messrs. Hig- 
ns, the great pet manufacturers, built this 
palace hotel, and from them it has passed into 
the hands of Mr. Tilly Haynes, of ton, who 
has taken a long lease at a nominal rent, and 
has epent alarge amount of money in entirely 
rebuilding and refitting the whole hotel, so that 
ay the value of the Broadway Central is lit- 
tle short of $2,000,000. Visitors to New York 
annot possibly make a mistake by stopping at 
he Broadway Central Hotel ; on the other hand, 
they are sure to be so well pleased that when 
they make a second visit to the metropolis they 
will surely stop at the Broadway Central. A 
map of New York, together with valuable infor- 
mation regarding the city as well as the_ hotel, 
will be sent free on appiication to subscribers of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


eo 











Silks, Dress Goods, 
Hosiery. 


A visit to these departments— 
wholesale and retail—is more than 
ever necessary, this season, for 
every one who wishes to be thor- 
oughly posted as to novelty, variety 
and quality in fine dry goods. 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. 


T. Stewart & Co. 


GIGANTIC AUGUST CLEARING SALE 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


Our Extensive Alterations for Fall Trade require more space, 


and all Summer Goods must make way. They represent no 


value to us, and customers now have opportunities that may 


never occur again. 


Ladies’ Suit Dept. 


A" Summer Suits 


OF EVERY MATERIAL AND STYLE, 


a Price, 


ALSO FIFTY FINE 


China Silk Dresses. 
at 12, 


(REDUCED FROM 25.00.) 

THE BARGAINS WE HAVE OFFERED IN LA- 
DIES’ SUITS HAVE OPENED MANY EYES AS TO 
WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED IN CHEAP 
BUYING AND SELLING. ° 


Rich Dress Goods. 


4-INCH FANCY NOVELTIES, IM- Qgcts- 
PORTED TO SELL AT 2.00, 2.50 & 3.00. 
1.00 QUALITY SILK & WOOL CHALLIES...50 cts. 


ALL-WOOL FRENCH CHALLIES... .......- 35 cts, 





Silks. 


30 PIECES BEST QUALITY LYONS 
PRINTED CHINA SILKS, GO AT 


cts. 
{49 
50 PIECES FANCY SILKS, STREET 
AND EVENING SHADES, EXPECT-, 98 ts 
ED TO BRING 1.50 & 1.75, GO AT 


ALL OF OUR SILK GRENADINES AT 34 VALUE. 





WE THINK THIS IS THE GREATEST BARGAIN 


EVER OFFERED IN LADIES’ GLOVES, AND 
WE ARE SURE EVERY PURCHASER WILL 
AGREE WITH US. 
LADIES’ 4-BUTTON cts. 
FINEST QUALITY 

MOCHA KID GLOVES, SS) 5 
TANS, MODES, BROWNS, pr. 
LIGHT & DARK SLATES, 

VALUE OF THIS GLOVE IS, BUT WE WILL SAY 
THIS: THAT EVERY CUSTOMER WHO TRIES 
THEM WILL REGRET THAT HER PURCHASE 
WAS NOT ONE DOZEN PAIRS. NOTHING LIKE 
THEM HAS EVER BEEN OFFERED FOR THE 


2,500 PRS. 
WE WILL NOT SAY WHAT THE ACTUAL 
MONEY. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, New York. 
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- This shirt 
binding does 


not break-— 


First Quality 
Bias Velveteen Binding 
that lasts as lo-g as the skirt. 


Ask your dressmaker. 


ONEILL'S 


Gth Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 





Importers and Retailers, 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 





Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 





China, Glassware, etc. 








| Send for our 





Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 


We are now booking Names for our 
Fall and Winter Catalogue, Ready Sept. 
ist, MAILED FREE to out of town 
Residents. Send us your name early, 
as the demand is always greater than 
the supply. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 
New York. 











HATHORN SPRINGS, 


SARATOGA, N., Y. 





Per Case of 4 Dozen Pints - $6 50 
Per Case of 2 Dozen Quaris - $4 00 


Delivered in New York, Brooklyn 
or Jersey City. 











TRAVEL. 
NEW, YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


Y and connections. 
From Grand ¢ id Central Station 





Leave. vy 
902 A.M., Springfield and orcester. 


Due. 
3:30 P.M. 
10:00 a.m., +¢New London and Providence, 3:00 P.M. 
0:63 A.M., New London and prareenee, 4:30 P.M. 
1100 A.M., Springfield ana Worceste 5:30 P.M. 
100 P.M., New London and Providence, = P.M. 
3:00 P.M., New London and Providence, 9:00 P.M. 
3:00 P.M., *Willimantic and N.Y.and N.E., 9:00 p.m. 
400 P.M., *Spri: eld and Worcester, P.M. 
640 p.m.,*New London and Providence. 11:00 P.M. 
11:00 P.M., 35 eld and Worcester, AM 
12:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 7200 A.M. 
* Runs ‘ails, including Sundays. 
++ Five hour limited, ali parlor cars. Fare $7, in- 


apis parlor car seat. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 
parior or sleopt AD Gente train 
HEMPSTEAD, Gen’l Pess. Agent. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
subscriber of THE. INDEPENDENT who 
like to have a specimen copy of ted by 

Paper sent to. friend can be Dogan 
@ postal card, the name and 
Gress to w! which he would like the paper sent, 
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Insurance. 
HITS BACK AT SUPERINTENDENT 
PIERCE. 


THE bumptious conduct of Mr. Pierce 
relative to the New York Life examina- 
tion—conduct which we can best account 
for by supposing that his conscience is not - 
quite at rest about himself, and that an 
uneasy feeling troubles him that he some- 
how ought to do something, what or how 
he does not know—does not suit the 
superintendents invited by President Mc- 
Call, and they have shown this unmistak- 
ably. The comments of Mr. Merrill, of 
Massachusetts, we have already printed, 
and we add portions of those of some 
others. Mr. Durfee, of Illinois, wrote to 
Mr. Pierce June 29th, that he could not 
but regard the peculiar course as ‘‘a 
unique departure,” and that he felt con- 
strained to avoid being misunderstood by 
keeping silence. That the laws of New 
York neither authorize nor prohibit ex- 
amination of New York companies by 
outside officials, ‘‘is a harmless conclu- 
sion,” which may be suffered to pass until 
somebody disputesit, But tothe belittling 
characterization made that such exaiina- 
tions have no binding force and are of no 
particular consequence, Commissioner 
Durfee felt bound to reply thus vigorous- 
ly: 

‘To such a characterization of the exam- 
ination and to these conclusions I must 
enter my earnest protest. The exam- 
iners will be State officials, acting 
within their official duties, as prescribed by 
the laws of their respective States, and act- 
ing under their oaths of office. Their find- 
ings will not be merely those of a reputa- 
ble body of citizens, in voluntary and extra 
judicial proceedings. Whatever may be the 
force of this examination in New York, the 
action of their department in the premises 
will be in accordance with and under au- 
thority of law, and its legal status will be 
the same as any other official act of the 
Superintendent. Insurance cotnpanies of 
other States are doing business in this 
State, not by virtue of a constitutional 
right, but by sufferance of the laws of this 
State. They enter the State and ccntinue 
business in it subject to the conditions and 
provisions of its laws. One of these condi- 
tions is that the Superintendent shall make 
examinations of their affairs whenever he 
shall deem it expedient. The expressed de- 
sire of the President of the New York Life, 
that the policy holders of his company 
should be made thoroughly acquainted 
with its condition and affairs through an 
official investigation by the departments of 
a number of the States, was approved by 
this department, and his advocacy of trien- 
nial examinations of life insurance com- 
panies was concurred in and furnished 
sufficient reason for deciding to partici- 
pate. The propriety for such decision in 
this case is apparent in view of the fact 
that while the New York Life during 1893 
wrote $20,606,800 of new insurance in its 
own State, in the State of Illinois during 
the same year it wrote $22,006,750.” 

Mr. Hollingsworth, of Texas, wrote Mr. 
Pierce that he is reluctantly forced to con- 
clude that he not only concurs in the 
**opinion” but objects to having the ex- 
amination made by the persons invited. 
Mr. Hollingsworth, however, firmly main- 
tains that the powers of supervising offi- 
cers elsewhere are co-equal with those of 
Mr. Pierce; he concurs with Mr. McCall 
in approving triennial examinations and 
is convinced that proper supervision will 
not be had until such are made by law 
compulsory ; and he then drives at Mr. 
Pierce in the following vigorous lan- 
guage, the last paragraph of it being 
especially significant : 

“We are not aware that it required the 
opinion of your Attorney-General to demon- 
strate such a self-evident fact, as that the 
laws of New York State do not give us the 
power to examine New York State compa- 
nies, and if you are not aware of the fact, 
you should be, that we make such exami- 
nation under the laws of our respective 
States, and we do not require the opinion of 
our several attorney-generals, to be con- 
vinced that the laws of our States do not 
give you the power to examine our domes- 
tic companies. 

““The ‘legal status’ in our and your State 
of an examination by us is exactly similar 
to the ‘legal status’ of an examination by 
you in your and our States—nothing more, 








nothing less, 


“Tf it be true that an examination by us 
will only equal ‘an extra judicial proceed- 
ing of private citizens’ (a statement which 
we not only deny, but elaim to be not in ac- 
cordance with the truth or facts) then all 
past examinations of your and other States 
must come under the same category. 

* Having the legal right to examine every 
New York State company, transacting busi- 
ness in our States, we fail to see the reason 
for your asking an opinion from your Attor- 
ney-General, on a matter that he has nomore 
to do with than he has with the affairs of 
China, and we are consequently most reluc- 
tantly left toassume that your only object 
was to create the impression that none other 
than New York State has the legal power 
and necessary ability to examine New York 
State companies, and that any examination 
made by us would practically be no legal 
examination at all, assumptions upon your 
part which we strongly protest against. 

“It is a matter of pride and satisfaction 
for us to know that the citizens of our re- 
spective States would rather have the cer- 
tificate of examination of their own State 
insurance department than that of any 
other. It is also certain that the interests 
of policy holders, uo matter where they may 
reside, will be more amply protected by a 
joint examination of the kind proposed, 
than one limited to the officials of a single 
State.” 


Superintendent Waddill, of Missouri, 
who got the better of Mr. Pierce so decid- 
edly in the correspondence about the 
Roche law, writing to Mr. McCall to say 
that he will be on hand on August Isr, 
proceeds to explain why he has declined, 
as one of the seven commissioners invited 
to concur in a letter prepared by some of 
them addressed to Mr. Pierce, which is in 
the nature of a protest against both the 
Attorney-General and himself. Mr. Wad- 
dill explains himself thus, and adds more 
evidence that Mr. Pierce, whatever the 
motive and the persons (if there are per- 
sons) that are influencing him, is behav- 
ing foolishly. 

“T have declined to sign the letter sent to 
me, not because I do not indorse the posi- 
tion taken in the letter so far as it opposes 
the position of the Attorney-General of 
New York, but because, in the first place, 
Mr. Pierce has not addressed any commu- 
nication to me, or furnished me with any 
document in the premises; and in the sec- 

ond place, the opinion (so-called) of the At- 
torney-General of New York is not worth a 
protest, and I, for one, do not propose to 
dignify it with any formal protest what- 
ever. The dignity of the State of Missouri, 
whose official I am, and that of its Insur- 
ance Department, of which I am the head, 
is not nor can be in the least affected by 
such puerile and absurd stuff as the opin- 
ion (?) in question which New York’s Attor- 
ney-General promulgates. Of course, any 
self-respecting commissioner or superin- 
tendent of any State, aside from New York, 
will examine, specially or otherwise, a New 

York insurance company doing business in 

the State of such commissioner or superin- 

tendent whenever, in his judgment, the 
proper administration of the department 
intrusted to him demands such examina- 
tion; and he will do this regardless of 
such fulminations as this opinion, so-called, 
of the Attorney-General of New York, 
backed up with the apparent indorsement 
of the Superintendent of the Insurance 

Department of that State. 

‘**T have no inclination to discussat length 
this matter. A mere tyro at the bar can see 
the shallowness of the document dignified 
with the name of ‘legal opinion’ of the At- 
torney-General of New York; and a simple 
beginner in insurance can see its untena- 
bleness and absurdity. 

“T have written this much to give you 
some idea of the reasons controlling me in 
refusing my signature to the protest of 
superintendents above referred to, repeat- 
ing here my approval of the reasons as- 
signed in opposition to the apparent con- 
clusion contained in the Attorney-General’s 
opinion; but also repeating that the so- 
called o} pinion, and its tacit indorsement 
by the New York Insurance Department, is 
not of sufficient moment to require the 


serious attention of the heads of the Insur- 
ance Departments involved.” 


> 
— oe 


THE FRATERNALS’ DILEMMA. 


A Boston correspondent of the Even- 
ing Post, of this city, referring to the 
annual convention of the insurance com- 
missioners of the various States next Sep- 
tember, to be held at the Thousand Islands, 
says: 

“Atthat gathering a committee of fra- 
ternal insurance companies will present a 
proposition that the insurance commission- 
ers appoint a committee to consider, with 
representatives of the fraternal companies, 
the serious questions which now confront 











August 16, 1894. 


the fraternals, and which are already arous- 
ing grave apprehensions, as to the possibili- 
ty of the indefinite existence of either the 
fraternal or the assessment insurance com- 
panies, properly so-called. It is a fact that 
for some time the thinking men who are 
connected with these kinds of insurance have 
been growing more and more anxious over 
their condition. The number of assess- 
ments per year is constantly increasing. 
The average age of the members is advanc- 
ing. The marvelous ‘new blood,’ which 
was to be the salvation of all the companies 
founded on this basis, does not come ia tast 
enough to keep down the average age. 
From bad the condition of these companies 
is going to worse, and there is no fortunate 
turn of affairs in sight. It is their theory 
that in course of time the maximum of 
assessments will be reached, that the new 
blood will offset the annual increase in age 
of those who are already members, and that 
when this maximum is finally attained 
there will be perfectly smooth sailing for 
the orders. But not a single one of these 
companies has reached that period yet. No 
one can reach it unless new blood comes in 
much faster than it has come in thus far. 
On their present basis the indefinite exist- 
ence of these companies is impossible, and 
the question is whether anything can be 
done to put them on a permanent basid,”’ 
This correspondent mentions the Royal 
Arcanum and the Knights of Honor as 
illustrating the condition of things by 
their statements. The former, started in 
1877, at the end of 1893 reported $432,748,- 
500 insurance outstanding; the latter, 
founded in 1873, reported $232,769,500. 
Tae official circular sent out recently by 
the former, urgently pleading with the 


members to go to work in their own inter- ~ 


est, to bring in ‘‘ new blood,” will be re- 
membered, but the ‘supreme secretary” 
writes to the Post that he knows nothing 
of any intention to appeal to the commis- 
sioners for aid. 

That there is ample reason for the grow- 
ing anxiety here mentioned is certain; 
that the anxiety is felt is probable; bus 
that the statement made about the pro- 
spective conference is correct we thin - 
not probable. For ten years past we have 
stedfastly pointed out that the essential 
foundation of life insurance is sufficient 
rates ; that the condition of permanency, 
for every form of organization, is tocharge 
—and collect—such rates, and that how- 
ever the youth of the early membership, a 
favorable inrush of new members, and all 
fortunate incidents combined, may put off 
the time of reckoning that time is certain 
tocome. At first, the cheapness was to 
be maintained in its early delightfulness ; 
there was to be no tolerance of reserves, 
which were declared to be the one most 
abominable feature of the old plan that 
was to be most of all reformed ; even the 
old “regulars” were going to be forced 
into line themselves, 

It has not been coming out so, ~The 
‘“new blood” ‘notion, as we have repeat- 
edly shown by the simplest arithmetic, is 
a mere marsh-light. The surrender his 
been on the other side. The assessment 
societies have had to adopt the hated re- 
serve, with reluctance and wry faces, an | 
we have been waiting to see whether they 
have adopted it enough to save them. 
That is what time is yet toshow. We 
re that they are still trying to geta 
little the better of the arithmetic, as if a 

man, after havirg found that he cannot 
run alongside of the Empire State Express, 
should still try to run with a bicycle, 

However, we shall see—and we can 
wait. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
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Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. , 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
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ACTUAL RESULTS. 


Actual results are as 
convincing arguments as 
itis possible to use. The 
life insurance granted by 
the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, upon their 
life-rate endowment plan 
shows actual results in 
the case of the policy of 
Charles Schulze, an ex- 
cess of credit over pre- 
miums paid of $1,024.60. 
Mr. Schulze is to receive 
more than $2 for every 
dollar paid by him hence- 
forth. 

ARE LOND DRA ARE INSUE: 


will send to ~~ & address prompt infor- 
pe ely regarding life-rate endowment 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


146 Broadway, New York. 








DAVID ADEE, President. 
WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Pres. and Sec. 
CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass't Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’g’r. 








THE 
FIDELITY AND scasuatry tO, 


Casualty Insurance "Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP» 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES *"''54,608,992.53. TION, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 














PPA BTCUP IBS 097927: 389:597 38 


$1,666,635 23 





J.IFE RATE BNDOWREN? policies are is- 
sued at the old life = ae 
Auscal Cash distri On & are paid upon all pol- 
abvery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surre: 
paid-up insurance values to which the in 
it is Pneitl by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for Ae age sent on 
application to the se Company's '8 Office 


wt FE. STEVENS, Pr ‘epider 
= etd ee FON Tr tk, Vice-Pres 


bh ey; 
wmM. TUR RN EE. ‘Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ABSETS..........:cseeeeeeees seveced $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............0.0008 Te83G6,23O 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 











J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 234 Vice-President. 
J. B. PIEROE, Secretary and Treaeurer. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


A DUTY TO YOUR FAMILY. 


EXTRACT FROM 
REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE’S SERMON 
To His People in Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


THE BREAD QUESTION AN ACTIVE AND ABSORBING TOPIC 
FOR SIX THOUSAND YEARS, 


CELESTIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


Brooklyn, Jan. 7.—(Special.)—Dr. Talmage’s text to-day was, Matthew xxvi, 11: “‘ Ye 
have the poor always with you.” 


Another warranty that my text will prove true in the perpetual poverty of the world 
is the wickedl spirit of improvidence. A vast number of people have such small incomes 
that they cannot lay by in savings bank or life insurance one cent a year. It takes every 
farthing they can earn to spread the table and clothe the family and educate the children, 
and if you blame such people for improvidence you enact a cruelty. On such a salary as 
many clerks and employés and many ministers of religion live, and such wages as many 
workmen receive they cannot, in twenty years, lay up twenty cents. But you know and 
I know many who have competent incomes and could provide somewhat for the future, 
who live up every dollar, and when they dic theirchildren go tothe poorhouse or on 
the streets. By the time the wife gets the husband buried, she is in debt to the under- 
taker and gravedigger for that which she can never pay. While the man lived he had 
his wine parties and fairly stunk with tobacco, and then expired, leaving his family upon 
the charities of the world. Do not send for me to come and conduct the obsequies and 
read over such a carcass the beautiful liturgy, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord,” 
for, instead of that, I willturn over the leaves of the Bible to First Timothy, fifth chap- 
ter, eighteenth verse, where it says: “‘lf any provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel ’’; or I will 
turn to Jeremiah, twenty-second chapter, nineteenth verse, where it says: “‘ He shall be 
buried with the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the gates of Jerusalem.” I 
cannot imagine any more unfair or meaner thing than for a man to get his sins pardoned 
at the last minute, and then go to Heaven and live in a mansion, and go riding about in a 
golden chariot over the golden streets, while his wife and children, whom he might have 
provided for, are begging for cold victuals at the basement door of an earthly city. 

It seems to me there ought to be a poorhouse somewhere on the outskirts of Heaven, 
where those guilty of such improvidence should be kept for a while on thin soup and 
gristle, instead of sitting down at the King’s banquet. It is said that the Church is a 
divine institution, and I believe it. Just as certainly are the savings banks and the life 
insurance companies divine institutions. As out of evil good often comes, so out of the 
doctrine of probabilities, calculated by Professor Huygens and Professor Pascal for games 
of chance, came the calculation of the probabilities of human life as used by life insur- 
ance companies, and no business on earth is more stable or honorable, and no mightier 
mercy for the human race has been born since Christ was born. Bored beyond endurance 
for my signature to papers of all sorts, there is one style of paper that I always sign with 
a feeling of gladness and triumph, and that is a paper which the life insurance company 
requires from the clergyman after a decease in his congregation, in order to the payment 
of the policy to the bereft household. I always write my name then so they can read it. 
l cannot help but say to myself: ‘‘Good for that man to bave looked after his wife and 
children after earthly departure. May he have one of the best seats in Heaven:” 

Youngman! The day before or the day after you get married, go to a life insurance 

company of established reputation and get the medical examiner to put the stethoscope 
to your lungs and his ear close up to your heart, with your vest off, and have signed, 
sealed and delivered to you a document that will, in the case of your sudden departure | 
make for that lovely girl the difference between a queen and a pauper. I have known men 
who have had an income of $3,000, $4,000, $5,000 a year, who did not leave one farthing to 
the surviving household. Now that man’s death is a defalcation, an outrage, a swindle. 
He did not die; he absconded. There are a hundred thousand people in America to-day 
a-hungered throngh the sin of improvidence. ‘‘ But,’’ say some, ‘‘my income is so small 
I cannot afford topay the premium on a life insurance.” Are you sure about that? If 
you are sure, then you have a right to depend on the promise in Jeremiah, forty-ninth 
chapter, eleventh verse: ‘‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive, and let 
thy widow trust in me.’ But if you are able to, remember you have no right to ask God 
to do for your household that which you can dofor them yourself. For the benefit of 
these young men, excusea practical personality. Beginning my life’s work on the munifi- 
cent salary of $800 a year and a parsonage, and, when the call was placed in my hand, I 
did not know how in the world I would ever be able to spend that amount of money, and 
I remember in indulging in a devout wish that I might not be led into worldliness and 
prodigality by such an overplus of resources, and at a time when articles of food and 
clothing were higher than they are now, I felt ita religious duty to get my life insured 
and I presented myself at an office of one of the great companies, andI stood pale and 
nervous lest the medical examiner might have to declare that I had consumption and 
heart disease and a half-dozen other mortal ailments; but when I got thedocument, which 
I have yet in full force, I felt a sense of manliness and confidence and quietude and re- 
enforcement, which is a good thing for any young man to have. 
For the lack of that feeling there are thousands of men to-day in Greenwood and 
Laurel Hill and Mt. Auburn, who might as well have been alive and well and supporting 
their families. They gota little sick, and they were so worried about what would become 
of their household in case of their demise that their agitation overcame the skill of the 
physicians, and they died for fear of dying. I have for many years been such an ardent 
advocate of life insurance, and my sermon on “‘ The Crime of Not Insuring’’ has been so 
long used on both sides of the sea by the chief life insurance companies that some people 
have supposed that I receive monetary compensation for what I have said and written. 
Nota penny. I will give any man $100 for every penny I have received from any life 
insurance company. What I have said and written on the subject has resulted from the 
conviction that these institutions are a benediction to the human race. But, alas, for the 
widespread improvidence! You are now in your charities helping to support the families 
of men who had more income than you now have, or ever have had, or ever will have, and 
you can depend on the improvidence of many for the truth of my text in all times and in 
all places: ‘‘ Ye have the poor always with you.” 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 








Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would like to 
have a specimen copy of the paper sent toa friend can be accommo- 


dated by sending, on a postal card, the name and address to which 





he would like the paper sent, 
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PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jaauary 22d, 18%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





FONT TBs ccccece cccee sccccovesces.ce 1,403,208 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ...........--.++ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1898, to 3lst December, 1893..........--+++++ 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

POTIO:.....cecreccsecccessoees $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

QBEAMMALOR Ab..00ccccccccccccccccccccccccsece 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cane Ma WAR k ccc viciccscccvccseccccccssencde 205,600 46 

MTIDK Sathpan ccc sesecccevesccccssodsevete $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The ding certifi of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal pepresertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be preduced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an. after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN DW’D FLOYD JONES 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. 
JAMES LOW. AWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS. ALDKON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST,’ ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, C BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
HORACE GRAY, OSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRIS’N DE THOMSEN, 

GEORGE BLISS. AN . LOVELL, 
JOHN 1. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZAR, * 

. A. H WILLIAM Be BOULTON, 


AND, 
SoRN D. HEWL GE qu ARD, 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAULL. HEBAUD. 
N. DENTON SMITH 
J. D. JONES, "President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN 24 Vice President. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894, 


Cash Capital. .............cccccee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
FORCE, CEC... .cccccccccccccsccesces . 3,858,575 95 


Net Surplus... ....cccccceccccoee 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASSetS..........cccceceeees 


1,576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 
C. 


MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, } 
WM. A. HOLMAN, _ { Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





F. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E, KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department; 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

_W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BAREMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Young. 


NOSTALGIA. 
BY MARY AMES TAGGART, 





I’m tired of the town ; I want 
The silence of the fields ; 

I’m thirstiag for the peace and rest 
The quiet meadow yields. 


I want the little breeze to blow 
Across my tired face; 

I long to shut my eyes and feel 
The beauty of the place. 


I want to hear the busy hum 
Our little kinsfolk make ; 

I want to smell the damp, moist earth, 
That feeds the fern and brake. 


I want so much, I only want 
The Lethe summer brings ; 

To hear the bluebird’s liquid note, 
And see his flashing wings. 


To lie upon the kind, brown earth, 
And hear the sweet brown thrush 

Calling the trooping daisies up 
Through all the grassy hush. 


I want our little brothers’ songs, 
To set my soul in tune: 

I want forgetfuluess of all 
But birds, and leaves, and June. 


I want no joys of life and love, 
No touch of human hands ; 
I long to lie on Nature’s breast, 
And feel she understands. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


»— 
> 


LITTLE FAITHFUL. 








BY MARGARET L, KNAPP. 





Ir was Practical Talk night at the Per- 
sistence Club in —th Street, one evening in 
late November, and the good-sized room 
was already more than two-thirds full, 
A half-burned candle stood on the secre- 
tary’s desk to eke out the insufficient gas- 
light. Out of its bright circle her face 
shone welcome as she looked up from the 
registry book and spoke or nodded to each 
new arrival. Further down the room a se- 
date group were gathered about a droplight 
with their outline embroidery and créchet- 
ing. A girl who was out of work was 
eagerly scanning the columns of adver- 
tisements in the evening paper. Owing 
to the limited supply of chairs—for, in 
spite of its flourishing condition, the Per- 
sistence Club was no richer thanany other 
club, and a balance of one dollar in the 
month’s report was always greeted with 
applause—the later stream of girls had 
overflowed to the little gymnastic plat- 
form. Those who came later yet would 
have to choose betweeu the long table and 
the floor; in either place they would be 
no less orderly than the rest. 

Miss Curtis, the president, slipped a rub- 
ber band over her open memorandum 
book, and laid it on the table beside her. 
Miss Curtis was a tall woman, thin and 
high-shouldered. Under her little bonnet 
her dark hair showed glints of gray in it, 
like a sprinkling of powder, but the glow 
of youth had not left her face. It was a 
fine face, ardent, yet calm and, above all, 
sincere. A born leader by virtue of un- 
flagging enthusiasm and patience, she won 
love by the love she gave. Tho her seat 
commanded the whole room it was in no 
sense remote ; she had but to stretch out 
her hand to touch the nearest half circle. 

The clock struck eight, and the secre- 
tary held her pen between her teeth while 
she carefully blotted the page and pushed 
the heavy volume away. ‘‘ Girls,” said 
Miss Curtis, as ali eyes turned naturally 
in her direction, ‘‘the other day one of 
our number met me, and she said: ‘Oh, 
Miss Curtis, I am so glad we are going to 
have a talk about club girls at home; for 
some one has been saying to us lately that 
our clubs were no good at all, that they 
just took us away from home all the time, 
when we ought to be doing something 
useful!’ I asked her what she said to 
that. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘I didn’t know what 
to say, I didn’t say anything! Mother 
spoke up for me!” 

A little murmur of interest went around 
the circle. ‘‘ It was Tillie May who said 
that,” continued Miss Curtis. ‘Tillie, as 
you are here to-night, would you mind 
telling us what your mother said ?” 





Tillie was a young girl of the round- 
eyed, round-mouthed type. She straight- 
ened herself in her chair and spoke val- 
iantly, while the color flew into her 
cheeks, ‘She said I wasn’t so cross as I 
used to be.” 

There was a general laugh. ‘ That’s 
good,” said Miss Curtis ; ‘‘ goon.” 

‘* Well, she thinks it’s handy to have me 
learning something, so’s to fix up my 
clothes for myself, and mend and do 
things like that.” 

** Yes,” said Miss Curtis, ‘‘ that is where 
our dressmaking and other practical 
classes help us, isn’t it? Now, suppose we 
talk over together all the different. things 
we are sure we have learned at the club, 
to put in practice at home ; and after that 
see if we may not get some new ideas 
which have not come to us before.” 

Thus informally started, the talk grew 
into a lively discussion. Miss Curtis 
listened, giving it an impetus now and 
then, and saving her strongest words for 
the last. She was always careful not to 
say too much, and often said that she 
learned as much from the girls as she was 
able to teach them, Asshe looked encour- 
agement from time to time at the more 
timid club members, her eyes fell several 
times upon a girl whom she did not know, 
a small, narrow-chested girl in plain 
black dress, who sat on the edge of the 
platform with her chin in her hand, 
watching the scene intently. The talk 
had advanced several points, and was now 
moving about the duties which sisters 
owed to their brothers. Suddenly this 
girl spoke for the first time. ‘‘ On, but it 
makes such a difference when your brother 
is good to you,” she said. 

“That was a very good word,” re- 
plied Miss Curtis, instantly; “it does 
make all the difference in the world. 
Girls, don’t you suppose it is just so with 
your brothers; doa’t you suppose they 
like to say, “‘It make such a difference 
when your sister is good to you?” 

She make her way over to the platform 
when the talk had ended. ‘‘ May I intro- 
duce myself?” she asked, with out- 
stretched hand. ‘‘Ilam Miss Curtis, and 
you are "— 

‘‘Annie Rafferty,” answered the girl, 
smiling. She had a gentle face and voice, 

“On yes, you were voted in at the 
last business meeting. I remember about 
it. Are you beginning to feel at home in 
the club?’ 

‘I like it very much,” said the’ other. 
‘*T'm glad I came to-night; it seems nice 
to have a chance to talk out,” 

‘That is what we all do up here We 
were glad of your word just now.” 

** I was interested to hear those girls all 
talking about their brothers; you see, 
there’s only Tim and me left now. Father 
and Mother are dead and buried, and little 
Nora ; they all died of the consumpiion. 
Tim’s got the consumption, too; and they 
tell me I’ll likely have it; but 1 must live 
long enough to look out for Tim,” 

The matter-of-fact tone gave Miss Cur- 
tis a sudden shock of pain; but she was 
no sentimentalist, and she only said, 
warmly : *‘ lt must be everything to him 
to have yous Are you at work all day?” 

“Yes, Ma’am, we're both working, 
I’m at Valentine’s. I wasat another place 
first, but I like this one better. I get 
home every night in time to get supper 
for Tim. He likes to spend his evenings 
at home. Oh, Tim’s a good brother to 
me !” 

Just then the secretary, Miss Varick, 
came up. ‘‘Are you getiing ahead of 
me so soon, Miss Curtis?’ she inquired. 
‘*Mi:s Rafferty, how are you? Do you 
know what the other clubs say of us? 
they say that we never let a new member 
come the second night without setting her 
at work, Are you ready?’ 

‘See what you have to encounter in 
Miss Varick’s energy,” exclaimed Miss 
Curtis, laughing. ‘ We all know what it 
means when she comes up in that fash- 
ion.” 

‘“‘Iv’s that entertainment next Wednes- 
day. The Excelsiors are to give Mrs, 
Jarley’s Waxworks for us, and two of our 

arrangement committee are down with 
the grip. If you could come haif an hour 
early, Miss Rafferty, and help arrange 
chairs, and serve ice cream—there’s a ten- 
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cent spread afterward—it would be such 
ahelp. Could you?” 

“Pil try,” said Miss Rafferty. ‘Tim 
doesn’t come home to supper Wednesday 
nights.” 

** Don’t promise unless you are sure you 
can come.” 

**Oh, I'll come,” she repeated. 

The Excelsior Club were noted for 
their successful entertainments, and their 
monthly reports in Far and Near were 
always read by dozens of others. Accord- 
ingly the audience were not disappointed 
in their expectations of something amus- 
ing, for the enterprising Mrs. Jarley had 
added to her usual collection of prima 
donnas and historical worthies the orig- 
inal Fat Woman and a mermaid, whose 
realistic tail had been obtained from a 
local museum, ‘ Oh, is thatthe way they 
do it?” exclaimed one disillusioned club 
girl in open-eyed dismay, ‘I'll never 
waste any more money on a dime mu- 
seum !” 

** Oh, for an object lesson equally effect- 
ive against the lottery!” thought Miss 
Curtis, as she joined in the merry laugh 
which followed. Annie Rafferty had 
slipped quietly away as the curtain fell. 
When Miss Varick wenf into the cubby- 
hole waich they called a kitchen, she 
found her bending over the ice-cream can. 
It came out that she had had no supper. 
** No supper,” cried Miss Varick, who had 
dined leisurely at six o’clock, ‘‘ why 
not?” 

‘*T had to stay at the store after hours 
to arrange stock, and there was no time to 
go home.” 

Miss Varick whirled a chair around, 
and seized the big spoon with a flourish. 
‘* Sit right down, and don’t stir until you 
have had something to eat,” she com- 
manded, holding out a slippery lump of 
ice cream in a thin saucer, ‘* have a piece 
of sponge cake—the idea! what made 
you come so early ?” 

** Because I said I would,” said Annie, 
opening her eyes in surprise. 

‘*You’re just one of the faithful,” said 
Miss Varick, heartily ; and that was how 
Annie Rafferty came by the name of Little 
Faithful. 

It fitted her well. She was not a clever 
girl, she owned to no unusual talent, she 
had only the common education. Her one 
gift was the unchanging faithfulness 
which she showed in everything intrusted 
toher. It was not in her nature to put 
herself forward in any way. Content to 
serve the rest in little things, she exalted 
every service by the painstaking thorough- 
ness with which it was performed. Nota 
club girl but grew to think the rooms a 
pleasanter place for a sight of Little Faith- 
ful’s patient face, with its pale color as 
delicate as the spring anemonella. Her 
name was spoken, sometimes earnestly, 
sometimes jestingly, always lovingly. 

The picture she had given of her home 
life had roused a special interest in Miss 
Curtis. She was at the rooms one night 
when Tim called to take his sister home, 
and Annie introduced them with evident 
pride in both. Tim was a young fellow of 
twenty-four or five. He had his sister’s 
honest, Irish eyes, but his shoulders 
stooped and his cheeks were hollow. Miss 
Curtis was not a woman of moods. Too 
many sad stories came to her ears for her 
to brood willfully over misery ; but there 
was something in the air of mutual devo- 
tion and protection with which they turned 
away that made her sorrowful, 

‘Now, that’s what I call a lady,” re- 
marked Tim, on the way home. 

** Miss Curtis? she is that ; and she’s al- 
ways just thesame, You ought to hear 
her talk with us girls, Tim, about having 
things nice at home, and all the things 
women have done; she always takes it 
for granted that.we know something, too 
—you’re coughing more to-night, Tim.” 

“Tis only the night air, darlin’, Win- 
ter’s close on to us now.” 

‘‘T know it, and I wish it was over,” 
said the girl, longingly. ‘It’s hard work 
between now and Christmas, standing up 
all day and evenings too, with so many 
ladies coming and going, and not know- 
ing what they want; I wouldn’t mind it 
as much if they didn’t take it out of you 
so in fines. I was fined twenty-five cents 
to-day for what was not my fault at all.” 
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‘*T wish you could get an easier place,”’ 
said Tim, wearily. 

* But this is better than the last one, 
Tim, don’t you remember? Miss Curtis 
says some of the wealthy ladies have 
promised not to trade any more except 
where they treat the girls decent; she 
called it a ‘* white list.” 

‘* Sure, that will make mighty little dif- 
ference,” replied Tim; ‘‘for all the other 
places wil] have to do will be to mark the 
things maybe five cents cheaper !” 

At the annual meeting of the Persist- 
ence Club that spring Annie Rafferty was 
elected treasurer. In vain she protested 
that she was not qualified for it; her 
objections were passed over unheeded. 

‘““You are just the right one, Miss 
Rafferty,” insisted the former treasurer, 
Louisa Kelly ; ‘‘and here’s the money 
that’s left over. Nine dollars isa large 
balance, I want you to know; ’tisn’t many 
clubs are rich as that at the end of the 
year. Miss Curtis is going tospeak ; quick, 
girls, give her the Chautauqua salute!” and 
a hundred and fifty handkerchiets flutter- 
ed as their leader rose to begin the new 
year with a few inspiring words. 

The last ten-cent entertainments of the 
season swelled the club funds to fifty dol- 
lars. Business meetings were abandoned 
for the summer. Miss Curtis went abroad 
in July. In London she was to meet the 
president of two large State associations, 
and make the round of the London clubs 
with them. Miss Varick went to Holiday 
House for a week. From there she wrote 
a gossiping letter to Annie Rafferty. 

- “You ought to come down,” she said. “I 
was disappointed that you could not be 
with our party on Saturday. Holiday 
House is lovelier than ever this year. X. of 
the 38th Street club, and B. of the Far and 
Near are here, and I never knew how jolly 
they were before. Tne Brooklyn girls’ Bay- 
ville House is full. They have trimmed 
some of their screens with bands of blue 
gingham, and they look pretty that way. 
Some one says that they are going to have 
aclam bake before long. Weare getting 
up some illustrated ballads in the big barn 
for Saturday night. Can’t you get away ?”’ 

To this she received a neat little note in 
a careful handwriting. Avnie sent love 
to all the girls. She would like to be with 
them, but Tim was sick, and she could 
not leave him so long. Perhaps, later on, 
she would be able to get away. 

It was past the middle of September 
when Miss Varick got back to her kinder- 
garten work again. The first free evening 
she had was spent at her club, where she 
found some of the older members gather- 
ed ground the long table, with their sew- 
ing, all delighted at the news that Miss, 
Curtis was expected home on the next 

steamer, 

** And where is our treasurer?” asked 
Miss Varick, presently. 

No one seemed to know; she had not 
been up to the rooms for some time, Miss 
Varick obeyed the beckoning nod from 
Miss Ward, who sat at the registry desk, 
** Annie Rafferty has drawn out all her 
money from the Penny Provident Bank,” 
she said ; ‘‘ isn’t it a pity, when she had 
almost enough to start a bank account ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps she needed it,” suggested Miss 
Varick. ‘Did she come and get it from 
you herself ?” ; 

‘“*No; her brother came up, about two 
weeks go.” 

“Tll go to see her to-morrow,” said 
Miss Varick, suddenly, 

She found the place the next afternoon, 
a tall tenement house in a respectable 
quarter, tolerably clean as to its halls, but 
dark and close-smelling. ‘‘ Three flights 
up, and two at the rooms every time she 
comes to the club,” thought Miss Varick, 
pausing out of breath at the top. She 
rapped hesitatingly at the nearest door. 
A woman with a babyin her arms an- 
swered it. 

‘*Does Miss Annie Rafferty live here?” 
asked Miss Varick. 

‘Yes, M’m, she has the end rooms. 
There’s another door further down, She’s 
sick, you know.” 

“Oh, I was afraid she was!” exclaimed 
Miss Varick. ‘‘ What is it?” 

The woman tapped her chest with her 
free hand, and shook her head significant- 
ly. ‘‘ Well, [guess she’ll see you. I'll go 
an’ ask her if you like,” and she disap- 
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peared in the hallway. She came back in 
aminute, ‘She'd like to have you come 
in,” she said ; and Miss Varick with beat- 
ing heart followed her. 

It was a cold, dreary day such as some- 
times falls in late September. The gas 
was lighted in the small dark bedroom 
and turned low, leaving a faint flicker to 
struggle with the remnant of daylight 
which found its way through the window 
from the walled court outside. The air 
was chilly and close. Annie, wrapped in 
a forlorn, faded shawl, sat propped up in: 
a chair at the bedside. She did not speak 
as Miss Varick entered quickly, she only 
raised her eyes with a look in them, not 
despairing, not complaining, but as of 
one who had reached the bottom of every- 
thing. It rushed over Miss Varick like a 
great wave, and she made two steps across 
the room and sat down on the arm of the 
chair, with her own arm over the back. 

*“You poor little thing!’ she cried. 
‘You dear girl! If I had only known 
you were sick! How long have you been 
like this ?” 

‘It’s some weeks now,” answered 
Annie, faintly. ‘‘Tim was sick in the 
summer, and I got tired; and then it 
rained all the time, and I caught cold. 
I’m better now,” she added. 

** Who takes care of you? Are you all 
alone ?” 

**Tim’s home evenings, and Mrs. Green 
comes in sometimes. She’s very good.” 

** And who gets your meals while Tim 
is away ?”’ 

**On, I can’t eat much.” 

“It’s lucky I came to-day,” said Miss 
Varick, with determination ; ‘‘ I’m going 
to get you something hot while I am 
here.” 

*‘T don’t think Tim left any fire in the 
kitchen,” said Annie, feebly, as a little 
flush rose in her thin cheeks. 

“Don’t want any fire,” said Miss Varick. 
** Fil be back in a minute; may I come 
right in next time?” 

She darted into the other room on her 
way out for a pitcher, and could not help 
noticing as she did so how little food the 
cupboard held. Even the half loaf of bread 
was stale and dried on the outside. ‘“‘ And 
I grumbled because I couldn’t have the 
summer trip I wanted,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ when another girl—my friend, too 
—was actually suffering for every-day 
necessities.” 

She flew downstairs and around the 
corner for two blocks, where a small res- 
taurant displayed its modest sign. Her 
sister would have elevated her eyebrows 
at the sight of Lola running along the 
street with a pitcher of hot soup in her 
hand ; but Lola Varick had put off pride 
with her last pair of tight shoes. Back 
she went, this time unconscivusly toiling 
up the long flights of stairs with the meas- 
ured step of anold resident. Presently 
she appeared triumphantly in the room 
with two bowls of soup and several strips 
of toast on a tray. ‘* What useful inven- 
tions those new People’s Kitchens must 
be,” said she, deftly clearing the stand of 
its small articles, and drawing it near the 
bed; *“‘some one says that a number of 
them are to be started in this city. Iam 
going to have some soup with you, for I 
am hungry, and Mrs, Green will bring the 
rest in warm for your brother when he 
gets home.” She spoke as cheerfully as 
she could, to relieve the oppression which 
lay heavily upon her at the sight of 
Annie’s changed face. The weeks of pri- 
vation had done their work. Even her 
unaccustomed eyes could hardly fail to 
see that, however long it might be. de- 
layed, the approaching end was sure, 
How the girl had worked for her home! 
There was a muslin curtain at the win- 
dow like those which had been made for 
Holiday House. The bed had a neat cal- 
ico spread on it, and several prints and 
Christmas cards were pinned upon the 
walls. 

Annie was eating with some appetite. 
‘You must be a good tonic, Miss Varick ; 
you’ve made me feel quite hungry,” she 
said, with a smile. 

“Pm coming again to-morrow,” said 
Miss Varick for answer. ‘The junior 
girls have been making an emergency 
box, to be lent to our sick members. I'll 
bring it with me. There are slippers, and 
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@ wrapper, and a sand bag ; they will be 
delighted to have them putin use. Now, 
Annie (it was the first time she had ever 
called her so), what can Ido for you be- 
fore I go? CanI lend youany money? I 
know what it is to be hard up, you know.” 
Miss Varick, with her usual directness, 
went straight to the point. 

Annie’s hands trembled. ‘Thank you,” 
said she, ‘‘ but we’ve got on pretty well. 
I’ve lost my place—that worries me most 
—and Tim ”—her voice died away in a fit 
of coughing. 

** But you shall borrow a little of me— 
just a little,” insisted Miss Varick. ‘I 
don’t have much money myself; I’m glad 
I’ve got this.” She tucked a bill into the 
workbox at her hand. ‘‘ For Tim’s sake, 
you know, remember how important it is 
for you to keep up for him ; and don’t try 
to do it on bread and tea.” 

** Well, Pil pay you back as soon as I 
can, Miss Varick,” Annie said, in a low, 
shaky voice. ‘‘Ican’t refuse you when 
you’ve been so kind.” 

‘© Oh, kind!” said Miss Varick. Tears 
sprang to her eyes. 

‘Give the girls my love,” Annie went 
on. ‘Tell them I think of them often; 
and will you please take something to 
Miss Curtis for me? It’s in a box in my 
bureau drawer, under those handker- 
chiefs.” 

Miss Varick drew out the box, with a 
sealed envelop inside. It held the club 
funds, untouched. 

‘* Will you please count it forme? The 
account book is uuderneath.” 

Miss Varick counted. Fifty-two dollars 
and twenty-five cents. 

‘Tell Miss Curtis it’s all right,” said 
Little Faithful. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 


THE THREE FORMS. 


BY GERALDINE MEYRICE. 











I stoop upon a hill in the center of a 
vast plain ; and an angel stvod at my side. 
The Angel laid his hand upon my eyes, 
and they were strengthened, so that I saw 
clearly the whole surface of the plain. 

I saw that many forms were crossing 
the plain and they all moved in the same 
direction. The side of the plain from 
which they came was enveloped in a 
white mist, from which other forms con- 
stantly emerged ; the side of the plain to 
which they traveled was covered by a 
dark cloud, into which they constantly 
passed and disappeared. 

The Angel said: ‘*The plain is the 
world.” 

Then the Angel laid his hand upon 
my eyes again, and [ saw yet more 
clearly. I saw that the forms whic. 
came forth from the mist were asl e 
children ; when they reached the ceuier 
of the plain they were of full stawure ; 
they passed into the dark cloud bent and 
feeble. But all the forms were alike; 
neither man nor woman could I distin- 
guish. 

The Angel said: ‘‘ These are the shad- 
ows of souls, not of bodies.” 

And I said to the Angel: ‘‘ There are so 
many forms, I can see noneclearly.” 

‘“‘The Angel answered: ‘‘Look now 
straight before you. Three souls come 
forth from the mist together. Let your 
eyes rest upon them.” 

And I saw three little children come 
forth from the mist, hand in hand; the 
form of one was shadowy gray, and one 
was black, and one was pure white. Each 
child had a tiny cross bound upon his 
back; but the crosses were very small, 
and the children did not appear to feel 
their weight. The little children did not 
at once start upon their journey across 
the plain, but ran hither and thither, 
plucking the flowers with which that edge 
of the plain was covered; but even in 
their play they gradually left the soft, 
white mist, and soon passed beyond the 
little space where the flowers bloomed. 

Then I noticed that the three forms 
were no longer as children, but were al- 
ready entering into manhood ; and now 
they paused, as if they dreaded to cross 
the barren space before them. But sud- 
denly there sprang up, at a short distance 
in front of each, a single scarlet flower 


and when the Forms saw the scarlet 
flowers they hesitated no longer. 

The Gray Form ran quickly up to his 
flower; but when he glanced at it he 
passed by, as if it were of little worth. 
And when he had passed, the flower faded 
and fell to the ground, 

The Black Form stretched out his hand 
and plucked his flower eagerly ; then, 
tearing it asunder and crushing a portion 
in each hand, he hastened on his way 
across the plain. 

The White Form approached his flower 
slowly, reverently ; even when it seemed 
within his grasp, he stayed his hand, and 
stood as if in awe beside the scarlet 
bloom. Then the petals fell, one by one, 
and on the stem appeared a golden fruit. 
Gathering the fruit still reverently, the 
White Form went joyfully upon bis way. 

The Angel said: ‘‘ The scarlet flower is 
Love.” 

AndI sawthat as the Forms passed 
across the plain they increased in stature; 
but the crosses which were bound upon 
them increased in size even more rapidly, 
so that they became very burdendsome. 
But the Gray Form bore himself erect, 
and took no notice of the burden; while 
the Black Form stooped low and moved 
forward with difficulty. The White Form 
stopped once, as if in pain, and tried to 
loosen the cords with which his cross was 
bound, but vainly. Then he bowed his 
head meekly and went upon his way ; not 
quite erect, but with stedfast tread. And 
whenever he looked upon the golden fruit 
in his hand the cross seemed to grow less 
heavy ; till by and by he scarcely appear- 
ed to feel its weight at all. 

The Angel said: ‘“‘The cross is human 
nature.” 

And now I saw that the Black Form 
feil often, for the ground beneath his feet 
was slippery and wet, and red as with 
blood. Then I saw that from his hands, 
in which he still held the crushed petals 
of the scarlet flower, there fell a constant 
scarlet stream, The Angel said: ‘He 
has made of Love a thing accursed.” 

And presently the Forms began to draw 
near to the dark cloud on the other side of 
the plain. 

As they went upon their way,I saw 
that many other souls turned toward the 
White Form; and presently one ap- 
proached him and laid a little cross upon 
him. The White Form shrank under it, 
as if he found it very hard to bear. Then 
many other souls came and also laid 
crosses upon him, so that he was bowed 
almost to the ground; but he laid his 
lips against the golden fruit, and was 
strengthened. 

And I saw that they who laid the cross- 
es upon him were heavily burdened 
themselves, and their load was not light- 
ened by what they did. 

The Angel said: ‘‘ They are the weakly, 
selfish souls, who burden others, yet gain 
no relief themselves.” 

Then the White Form took the gulden 
fruit that was in his hand, and offered it 
to one of the souls that had burdened 
him ; and when this one held out his 
hand to take it I saw that it divided, so 
that there were two fruits. Then the self- 
ish soul, taking one, laid his lips upon it 
and was strengthened. And the White 
Form did this many times, and whoever 
was willing to accept it became the pos- 
sessor of a golden fruit ; but many scorn- 
ed the gift. 

The Angel said : ‘‘ He has made of Love 
a blessed thing.” : 

Presently the Three Forms came so near 
the end of their journey that the shadow 
of the dark cloud fell upon them. AndI 
saw three Angels come forth from the 
cloud to meet them. 

The first Angel was very sad; he came 
weeping. He took the Gray Form by the 
hand, and led it into the darkness; and 
the Gray Form went without dissent, 
calmly. ; 

The second Angel was very terrible, of 
mingled darkness and flame; and he 
came forth suddenly. He struck the 
Black Form with a fiery sword, and the 
Black Form fell upon the ground, writh- 
ing; then the darkness deepened round 
about them, and I could see them no 
more. 

The third Angel was of dazzling bright- 
ness. He placed upon the White Form.a 
golden crown, and loosened the many 
crosses which hung upon him. Then the 
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White Form let fall the golden fruit from 
his hand, and a great light rose up where 
it fell, so that the whole plain was illumi- 
nated ; and the dark cloud into which the 
forms were’ constantly passing became 
like the soft, white mist from which they 
had come forth. 

And all the souls upon the plain saw the 
light, and marveled atit. Gradually the 
light faded, and when it had passed away 
the Angel and the White Form had passed 
away also. 

Then I said to the Angel which stood at 
my side: ‘‘The Black Form was the soul 
of a sinner.” 

The Angel answered: ‘It was.” 

** And the White Form was a righteous 
soul ?” 

“You 

** But the Gray Form? It did not falter 
under its cross, yet it gained no crown.” 

And a shadow feil upon the face of the 
Angel, as he said : 

** Tne Gray Form was a strong soul that 
felt not the weight of its cross ; but it made 
no effort to bear the burden of others; it- 
passed by the scarlet flower that brings 
forth the golden fruit,” 

And I said :** Is it therefore condemned? 
It did not sin willfully.” 

Tne Angel answered : ‘‘ God is just.” 

** But the Black Form, that crusned the 
scarlet flower, that is condemned ?” 

‘ hog Angel answered: ‘*God is merci- 
ual.” 
Then a great longing stirred within me. 
The Angel, smiling, asked : ‘* What is thy 
wish ?” 

1 answered : “‘I pray thee, let me also 
cross the plain ; and if it may be, I will do 
even as the White Form.” 

Again the Angel smiled, ‘ And if that 
is beyond thy power?” 

_ Tanswered, bulaly : “God is just. God 
is merciful, 1 pray tnee, let me go down 
upon the plain.” 

Then the face of the Angel grew radiant 
‘as with a great joy; and he said: ** Go, 
and tear not; for so shait thou learn mure 
of the wisdom of God than ali the heaven- 

ly host could teach thee.” 

SanTa CRUZ, CAL. 





AT GIBRALTAR. 
(1779.) 








BY MARY A, P. STANSBURY. 


THIs is the tale they tell 

Of the brave sentinel, 

When fleets of France and Spain 
Tnundered and flashed in vain 

On the troop at Gibraltar, 

Which, starving, would not falter! 


Forth from his moonlit tent, 
As the commander went— 
Elliott, dauntiess man !|— 
With his own eyes to scan 
Rampart and parapet, 

Grim with guns seaward set, 
He passed a lonely guard, 
Standing in silent ward, 
Who, with unlowered lance, 
Let the great chief advance. 
Short turning in his path, 
He cried, in sudden wrath : 


**Churl, does such carriage suit 
Thy rank and mine? Salute!’’ 


** Not of my will I fail,” 
Answered the soldier pale 
Under his helmet’s shine ; 

* With this right arm of mine 
I stopped a Spanish ball ! 
Pardon, my General !” 


** Wounded, man, did you say ? 
Why, then, this rash delay ? 
Quick to the hospital !”’ 


**Pardon, my General !”’ 

Once more the accents clear 
Smote on the questioner’s ear ; 
“ For honor of his land 

Still must the sentry stand, 
Tho life and limb the cost, 

I may not leave my post !’’ 


Glowed cheeks of Elliott 
With noble passion hot ; 
Forward he strode a pace, 
Gazed in the bearded face. 

** Now, by my sword,” he said, 
‘* Foe we have none to dread ! 
Wet with such faithful blood, 
From the bare rock must bud 
Laurels of victory ! 

Comrade, salute I thee! 

Give me thy musket true,— 


I take thy watch! Adieu!” 
**My General, but ”— 

“Nay! 
Yours only to obey !” 


Marching home, empty-sleeved, 
Think you the sentry grieved ? 
Honor-cross on his breast,— 
What cared he for the rest ? 
Come what might e’er befall, 
His own grand General 

(This fate could never alter) 


Shared his watch at Gibraltar ! 
APPLETON, WIS. 3 
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THE SUCCESS OF ROHYAB, THE 
PEASAN 


BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 


In the wide and fertile Valley of Plenty, 
which was a part of the Kingdom of 
Banlad, there dwelt a young peasant by 
the name of Rohyab. He was a bright, 
intelligent youth, who worked very hard, 
and barely gained enough upon which to 
live ; for he only had a tiny garden and a 
wee hut. He had no relatives save a rich 
old ninth cousin, six degrees removed, 
who was too proud and haughty to recog- 
nize the existence of his hard-working 
young kinsman. So Rohyab toiled on 
alone with only one dependent—a misera- 
ble, retired, old street-car horse, that he 
called John Henry. When a street-car 
horse is old enough to retire from work 
you may be sure that he is very ancient, 
and John Henry hai the air of a great- 
grandfather. Rohyab had found him 
wandering in the valley one night, and 
had made him a tiny stable in one corner 
of his garden, where the poor old beast 
passed his days in peace. Rohyab loved 
this old pet of his; and when he went to 
town to buy two loaves of bread, he di- 
vided the money when he got there, and 
bought only a single loaf, investing the 
rest in oats for John Henry’s benefit. 
Those were rare old days for the steed! 
It happened that on one occasion as Roh- 
yab went into the town near by, which 
was the capital of Banlad, that he found 
a great crowd in the market place. Draw- 
ing near to the gathering, he saw a royal 
herald standing in the center reading a 
proclamation of the King. 

“‘ What is it?” asked Rohyab, of a man 
who was standing by. 

**The Prime Minister, who was sent on 
an embassy to Tobe six years ago, has not 
yet returned,” answered the man; “‘ and 
his Majesty, King Pera, has decided that 
he is either lost or dead ; so he is to choose 
a new Prime Minister. According to the 
Court Astrologer, the new man must pos- 
sess something that no man else in the 
kingdom has, and the proclamation orders 
all candidates to be at the palace gate to- 
morrow morning to be examined.” 

** Ho, ho!” laughed Rohyab ; ‘I think 
Vil try.” 

‘I'm going to,” rejoined the man. “I 
don’t believe there’s anybody in the king- 
dom with a memory like mine.” 

Rohyab set out for home thinking of 
the idea, which pleased him mightily. 
*‘T can’t do more than fail,” he thought ; 
“and, anyway, Pll get my name in the 
papers as a candidate.” 

This so amused him that he laughed 
heartily ; and just as he reached the gate 
he gave another roar of merriment, which 
so frightened a horse passing at the mo- 
ment that he threw his rider and ran 
away. Rohyab went forward to pick the 
fallen horseman up, and saw it was his 
rich old ninth cousin, six degrees re- 
moved. But the ninth cousin was still 
too proud and haughty to recognize Roh- 
yab as a relative, tho he spoke to him. 

** You did this,” cried the ninth cousin, 
angrily ; ‘and I'll get even. You havea 
horse here, and I wull take him in placeof 
the one you frightened and caused to run 
away ;” and he went up to John Henry, 
who stood near by with his head over the 
fence. 

Now Rohyab did not want to be cross 
to a relative ; but he cared a great deal 
more for John Henry than he did for his 
ninth cousin, so he made some objection. 

**No you don’t,” retorted his unpleas- 
ant kinsmen, *‘ beware lest you touch me 
~—I am armed ; and with a frightful leer, 
he led the poor old horse up the road, 
while Rohyab sat down to think over the 
matter and decide just what to do. 

At length Rohyab came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be best to wait a while 
and do nothing ; for the ninth cousin was 
a very powerful man in the kingdom, and 
might make things very unpleasant for 
the youth. Rohyab also firmly decided 
to go to the palace the next morning and 
apply for the vacant post of Prime Minis- 
ter. 

So, bright and early, Rohyab joined the 
multitude that climbed the hill to the 
King’s palace on the next morning. He 
Waited patiently for his turn to come 
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while one man after another went in 
smiling and came out frowning; for 
none were suitable for the high position. 
One man said he had the largest dia- 
mond in the world; but the Court Astrol- 
oger, upon consulting his book found that 
in every city known there was a man who 
claimed to have the same thing, so he was 
rejected. Rohyab’s friend of the market 
place, with the wonderful memory, was 


‘asked what happened sixty-three years 


ago that day. 

*¢ I—I don't know,” faltered the would- 
be Prime Minister. 

* Well, Ido,” spoke up the Court Jester. 
** I was born that day ; andif I remember 
what you don’t it proves that your mem- 
ory is not the best ;” so the memory man, 
too, was sent forth discomfited. 

So the examination went on all day un- 
til it came Rohyab’s turn to be examined. 
He walked bravely in and stood before the 
King and his Council. The wise and 
grave men smiled at the youth of Rohyab, 
for no one so young as he had ventured to 
appear, and the reporter of the Court Jour- 
nal made a note of the “‘ country stripling” 
for use in the next day’s paper. 

** Well,” said the Astrologer, who con- 
ducted the examination ; ‘‘ what do you 
possess that no one else does?” 

‘“*The name of Rohyab,” was the an- 
swer, ‘“‘and a retired car horse by the 
name of John Henry.” 

The Astrologer consulted his book and 
found that there was no other such name 
in all the kingdom, nor was there any du- 
plicate of such a horse. 

‘** Where is your horse ?” asked the First 
Lord of the Croquet Ground, who did not 
think much of such a young Prime Minis- 
ter. 

Rohyab hesitated a moment. He re- 
flected that in the eyes of the law he 
might not possess him at all when his 
cousin had seized him ; but John Henry, 
nevertheless, belunged to him by right. 
So he replied : “‘ ’li fetch him around to- 
morrow.” 

This witty answer pleased the King 

so much that he roared with laughter, and 
the Court Jester turned pale with envy ; 
for he hadn’t pleased the monarch so in 
years. 
‘* None other shall be Prime Minister,” 
announced the King. ‘‘ Give him the 
keys of the Royal Treasury and order the 
Court Artist at once to paint his portrait. 
Rohyab is the man for me.” 

And then Rohyab was invested with 
the Robes of State and the multitude out- 
side the gates were informed of the deci- 
sion, which pleased them all greatly; for the 
young peasant had been very popular. 
Only the ninth cousin, six degrees re- 
moved, was at all disappointed ; and he 
fairly rattled with terror at the name. His 
unrecognized relative would be more 
powerful than he, and the rich old man 
feared the revenge of Rohyab. 

The first thing the new Prime Minister 
did was to send a body guard to seize 
John Henry and lodge him in the Royal 
Stables, where on the next day he was 
shown to the malicious First Lord of the 
Croquet Ground. 

Tnat evening the King and Prime Min- 
ister supped together, and when pickled 
butterflies were served as the final course, 
the King remarked : 

‘*Rohyab, my dear boy, there’s a very 
important matter of state you will have to 
attend to at once. The Princess must 
marry, and, according to the Law of the 
Realm, you must find a husband, Neither 
my daughternor myself are to be consulted 
in the matter. You must find a young 
man, according to the Law, not over 
twenty-eight, good-looking and occupying 
a high position, and when you have found 
him you must set the wedding day and let 
the unknown young man appear at the 
church door. If any one discovers who it 
is before then the penalty is death.” 

Rohyab trembled at the perils that his 
new position brought, and then he smiled 
gladly, for the Princess entered. 

It is impossible to describe her beauty. 
Sixty-seven poet laureates and a whole 
army of minor writers died in three years 
of disappointment over having failed in the 
attempt. 

“ Daughter,” said the King, *‘ this is the 
new Prime Minister, and he is going to 





choose a husband for you;” and the 
Princess gave Rohyab her hand in such a 
grateful manner that he had but a single 
thought and that was of her. They sat 
and talked for some time, and when the 
Princess rose to go Rohyab escorted her to 
the portiére. 

** Good-night,” she said, sweetly ; “I’m 
sure you can pick me out a nice husband;” 
and when she was gone Rohyab was silent 
for so long that the King wanted to hnow 
whether he was guessing riddles with him- 
self or was only sleepy. 


Rohyab did not sleep a wink that night, — 


so confusing and magnificent were his 
thoughts. He dismissed his Dukes of the 
Apartment and sat before the mirror 
smiling and trying on his elegant new 
official wardrobe. The next day he held 
a reception, and was as gracious to the 
car drivers who called as to the highest 
and mightiest Baron on account of John 
Henry. He was even glad to see his 
ninth cousin, and suggested kindly that 
he might consider himself a seventh 
cousin, only three degrees removed, if he 
so desired. You may be sure that the 
Court Journal that day never said a word 
about the ‘‘ country stripling.” 

After this Rohyab plunged into affairs 
of state, and set about arranging the mar- 
riage of the Princess. At the end of a 
fortnight he told the King that he had 
found a desirable young man, and that 
the marriage would take place on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday ; so the King madea 
proclamation to that effect. 

** Do tell me what he looks like,” sighed 
the Princess, when Rohyab told her the 
news; but being afraid of his life he 
dared not speak, but simply smiled ; and 
the Princess thought she saw him slyly 
wink, which she interpreted to suit her- 
self, and was greatly comforted. 

Everybody in the kingdom was wild to 
know who the chosen young man was, 
and the great church and all the avenues 
leading to it were crowded when the day 
arrived. There was a truly magnificent 
procession, at the head of which rode the 
King and Princess. Rohyab followed 
next on horseback, after which came a 
closed carriage, drawn by eighteen horses, 
with John Henry, beautifully caparisoned, 
leading. The people whispered that the 
carriage contained the happy bridegroom ; 
but strive as much as they would no one 
got so much as a look at the color of his 
clothes. When the procession reached the 
church the King and Princess stepped out, 
and then all the bridesmaids formed in 
line on either side of the door, and Roh- 
yab alighted from his horse. Then every- 
body stood on tiptoe to see who should get 
out of the closed carriage. 

‘* Where’s the bridegroom?” asked the 
King, as Rohyab reached his side, and the 
Princess blushed prettily. 

**T am,” returned Rohyab, ‘I fulfill 
the terms of the Law in every way, so I 
chose myself.” 

Then the people cheered, the organ 
pealed forth, and Rohyab offered the 
Princess his arm. 

**T knew it would be you,” whispered 
the Princess, as they walked up the aisle ; 
** at least I hoped so.” 

When the wedding procession came out 
again, and Prince Prime Minister Rohyab 
and the Princess marched to what had 
been the closed carriage, but which had 
been converted into a beautiful open char- 
iot, another procession was seen coming 
up the street. 

_ “Hullo!” cried the King, ‘ what’s 
this?’ and presently the former Prime 
Minister, who had been on the long em- 
bassy, was seen riding at the head. 

**Goodness me!” cried the perplexed 
monarch ; “ what will I do?” 

‘*Tll resign my office,” whispered Roh- 
yab; ‘‘I’ve all I want;” and the Prin- 
cess nodded assent. 

So when the old Prime Minister, cov- 
ered with glory and honor, came up, the 
situation and also Rohyab’s suggestion 
were explained to him, whereupon the 
old man grasped Rohyab’s hand and cried, 

** You’re the right man in every way.” 

So the procession went its way, and all 
the people of Banlad were nearly crazy 
with joy and excitement. There was a 
magnificent feast at the palace ; but be- 
fore Rohyab sat down to it he wrote his 
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resignation, and the old Prime Minister 
was reinstated in his place. 

There is a very happy kingdom in the 
Valley of Plenty now, and near a big 
castle, where Rohyab and the Princess 
live, there is a special marble stable and 
a whole pasture lot devoted to the use of 
John Henry. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE LOCKED STORE. 
BY CLARA J. DENTON. 


WILL BaRNHAM satin the silent store 
and yawned. How dullit was! He had 
not had a customer for nearly an hour, 
and the loneliness and inaction were be- 
coming unbearable. He looked at his 
watch and counted the hours since his 
father had gone away leaving him in 
charge of his business, Immediately on 
his return, which he hoped would be soon, 
he meant to board one of the electric cars 
that whirled invitingly by the door, for, 
of course it was too hot to think of walk- 
ing home. Then he fellto wondering how 
his father could endure hour after hour, 
and day after day, this beggarly lack of 
business. Yet he was always hopeful, 
always saying to inquirers: ‘‘ Oh, things 
will brisk up after a while,” 

“Will rose, and walking to the door 
looked up the street at a store in the next 
block, where the people were busily com- 
ing and going. 

** Just as I thought,” he muttered, ‘‘ Zi- 
jinski and his clerks are as busy as 
beavers, while here I sit idle. I told Fath- 
er a store in this part of the town among 
the Poles would have no chance while 
Zilinski was so near. He ought to have 
known what a people they are for hanging 
together, and, of course, they’llall patron- 
ize their own countryman. But Father 
only laughed and said, ‘boys didn’t know 
it all.’ He thought they’d buy of him 
because he keeps better goods than Zilinski 
and sells some things a few cents cheaper. 
Bat nota rap do they care for that. So 
here we are losing money every day, while 
Zilinski is getting rich. Pll talk to Father 
this very night and see if I can’t persuade 
him to move to some better stand as soon 
as this monthis up. If he doesn’t, I may 
as well give up going to college this fall. 
I'll have to go to work instead, to get my 
board and clothes.” 

With a frown on his face he turned 
away from the door and walked to the 
other end of the store. Here his eye fell 
upon a book that he had not read, and, 
taking it up, he was soon above and beyond 
all his annoyances. 

He had been reading thus uninterrupted 
for more than an hour when he heard 
quick footsteps on the board sidewalk in 
front of the store. He looked up. 

‘“*How can any one run like that on 
this hot day ?” he thought. 

In a moment a bareheaded Polish 
woman dashed into the store. Her face 
was white, her eyes wild with fright. 

“‘Oh, gude boy,” she began in broken 
English, ‘‘ring der tel’phone on and up 
der docter get, mine leetle schild vot to 
mine neighbor pelongs ish drownded dade 
in der sishtern a’ready.” 

Will sprang to his feet, his face as white 
as the woman’s, 

“© What doctor?” he asked. 

‘‘ Dat make no deference a’ready.” 

Will gave the telephone a frantic ring 
as the woman darted away. 

‘*Here,” he called, ‘‘come back and 
tell me the name and number where the 
child is.” 

The woman stopped, gave the required 
information and then dashed away again. 

But another quarter of an hour fled 
before Will could catch: a doctor in his 
office, and even he was just about to set 
out to visit some very critical cases, and 
could only promise ‘‘to get there as soon 
as possible.” 

Will rang off the telephone, and, thrust- 
ing his hands deep in his pockets, stood 
lost in thought. ; 

‘There may not be any customers for 
some time, what if I should lock up the 
store? That doctor will not see the child 
for an hour, at least, and by that time”— 
A cold chill ran over him as he thought 
of the probabilities, 

**It is only the possibility of losing a 
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little money, anyway,” he thought; and 
then with one hand he snatched the door- 
key from its nail, with the other picked 
up his hat, and in another moment the 
door was locked; and he, who had but 
just declared himself unequal to the slight 
exertion of walking home, was racing up 
the street like a runaway horse. 

When he had gone a block or two, he 
saw that there would be no trouble in 
finding the house. He had but to follow 
the crowd of women; the men were, of 
course, all away at their work. 

When he reached the door the throng, 
with the inborn deference of foreign 
women for the “lords of creation,” imme- 
diately gave him the “right of way,” and 
he passed swiftly through the perspiring 
crowd to the narrow room where they 
had laid the child, 

The mother, grandmother and three 
aunts surrounded the bed loudly bewail- 
ing the loss of the little one, for it was to 
all appearance dead. 

**Give me room here,” said Will, per- 
emptorily, as he tore off his coat, vest and 
linen cuffs;” it may be that I can do some- 
thing for her.” 

For the next hour he worked rapidly 
and incessantly, 

The room was unventilated and untidy, 
but Will, whose fastidiousness was a by- 
word among his friends, forgot these 
minor trials in his desperate fight for a 
life. 

At last the little breast heaved slightly, 
then again and again, the eyelids fluttered 
faintly and soon the breathing became 
firm and regular. ‘‘ There,” said he, ris- 
ing from his task and wiping the perspira- 
tion from his brow, ‘your little girl is 
all right now, Mrs. Poplinski. 

At this juncture there was a movement 
in the outer room, and a moment later the 
doctor came bustling in; he glanced at 
the child and then at the coatless and 
perspiring boy. 

‘“‘Well,young fellow, is that your work?” 
he asked. ‘I expected to find the poor 
little thing beyond help ; but I couldn’t 
get here any sooner, and I must say I 
couldn’t have done a better job if I had. 
You have simply saved the poor little 
creature’s life.” 

While the doctor was feeling the child’s 
pulse and giving orders for its future care, 
Will gathered up his belongings and hur- 
ried out, breaking away from the throng 
of happy women who were determined to 
load him with their broken thanks and 
praises. But he dared not let them detain 
him another moment, for he had looked at 
his watch when the doctor came and was 
dismayed at the flight of time. 

‘What if Father has returned while I 
have been away ?” he asked himself with 
a sinking heart, for the key to the store 
was in his pocket. 

He went back quite as rapidly as he had 
gone away, and when he reached the door, 
flushed and perspiring, his father was no- 
where visible, but two women stood there 
waiting for admission. 

*©Of course the only customers of the 
afternoon would be sure to come while I 
was away,” he thought, as he let them in 
and waited upon them. 

When he was once more alone he sat 
down to rest, thinking all the while of his 
father’s possible displeasure when he 
learned of the locked store. 

‘‘Surely he will excuse me under the 
circumstances,” he said to himself again 
and again. 

Yet, despite this self acquittal, he 
dreaded the confession that he must make 
when his father returned. Bnt when it 
was time to close the store for the day 
Mr, Barnham had not yet appeared, and 
Will went home with an anxious heart. 
At the door of their home, however, he 
found his father waiting with outstretched 
hands. f 

*‘T have heard all about it,” he said, be- 
fore Will could utter a word. ‘‘I came 
through the Polish settlement on my way 
home, and they are doing nothing over 
there but talking of the way Will Barn- 
ham saved the Poplinski baby.” 

**But I had to close the store to do it. 
That’s the first time I ever ran away from 
the work that you left for me to do,” he 
added, proudly. 

**You did just right—just right,” said 
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Mr. Barnham, warmly. ‘‘ Of course Cas- 
abianca-like fidelity is all right under cer- 
tain circuuiscances ; but I always said I’d 
be ashamed of a boy who didn’t have 
sense enough to distinguish between the 
lesser and the greater duty. So, I think 
your good judgment is as much to be 
commended as your kindness of heart.” 

In the eager discussion of the affair by 
the whole family that followed Will for- 
got that he had meant to advance argu- 
ments in regard to moving. But his logic 
and fluency were spared, for, beginning 
with the following morning, a great 
change came over Mr. Barnham’s busi- 
ness. 

The Polish patronage turned to his door, 
entirely deserting Zilinski, thus giving both 
dealers a genuine surprise. 

Mr. Barnham was obliged to hire two 
clerks, while Zilinski was soon glad to 
move away to a more fallow field. 

Of course Will went to college when the 
summer vacation was over. 

GRAND Raptps, MICH. 


PEBBLES. 


EVEN the most successful attempt to 
bear the wheat market must go against the 
grain.—Buffalo Courier. 


....“*Miss Streeter is learning to ride a 
bicycle.” ‘* Howis she succeeding ?” “Oh, 
she doesn’t get on very well.””—Life. 








.... The railway strikers won’t get much 
credit out of the strike; but they seem to 
be having a good deal of Deb-it.—Tribune. 


.-When a man does not want todoa 
thing he says “‘I cannot”’; when he cannot 
do it he says “I don’t want to.’’—Fliegende 
Blatter. 


..“* Are these colors fast ?”’ she asked of 
the new clerk. ‘‘ Yes, indeed. You ought 
to see them when they once start to run.” — 
Washington Post. 


--“T hate loug vacations,” said Harka- 
way. ‘I can live like a prince on my sav- 
ings for a week‘ but when I get four weeks 
off I have to live like a farmer.’”’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


--At Breakfast.—‘‘ Will you pass the 
sugar?” said the Senator’s wife. ‘Have 
we done much of anything else ?”’ inquired 
the absent-minded statesman,— Washing- 
ton Star. 


..Nurse: ‘“‘ Luke at the awkward little 
rascal! Tryin’ to pit his tathin’ ring in his 
eye!” Fond Mother: ‘‘It is not awkward- 
ness at all, Mary Jane; it isinstinct. He 
takes it for a monocle.’’— Indianapolis 
Journal, 


..“* Well, Edith, how do you like going 
to school; is your teacher nice?” ‘No, I 
don’t like her one bit! She put me ina 
chair and told me to sit there for the pres- 
ent; and Isat and sat and sat and she never 
gave mea present.”—Evangelist. 


- Small Brother (enthusiastically): 
“*Oh, Grandma, Harry broke the record at 
the college contest!’ Grandma: “ Well, I 
declare ; that boy is always breaking some- 
thing. What will it cost to fix it, or will 
he have to get a new one ?”’—Detroit Free 
Press. 

.. Little Dot: “Is it hotter in the coun- 
try than in thecity ?”’ Little Dick: ‘* Course 
not.” Little Dot: ‘‘Tben why do mens 
wear thick clothes and silk hats in the city, 
and then, when they go to the country, put 
on thin clothes and straw hats ?”—Good 
News. 


..-The eye of a little Washington miss 
was attracted by the sparkle of dew at 
early morning. ‘‘ Mamma,” she exclaimed, 
“Tt’s hotter’n I thought it was.’’ ‘“‘ What 
do you mean ?”’ ‘Look here, the grass is 
all covered with perspiration.’’—Washing- 
ton Star. 


..War in the Future.—General (when 
the bullet-proof uniforms become common) : 
‘* What have you learned ?”’ Aid: ‘‘ Victory 
will soon perch upon our banners. We 
have filled the enemy’s clothes so full of 
lead that they can’t move another step 
without undressing.’’—New York Weekly. 


...-The good, kind old gentleman looked 
down benigvantiy on the small urchin 
blacking his shoes. ‘‘Now, my boy,” he 
said, after he had finished blacking his 
shoes, ‘‘ what would you think ‘if I gave 
you anice new $1 bill?’ The boy, down 
on all fours, cocked his head up at his pro- 
spective benefactor. ‘“‘I guess I’d think 
you wanted ninety-five cents change,’ he 
replied, and the subsequent proceedings 
proved his guess to be correct.—Detroit 
Free Press. 





....Mother: ‘You can’t stay in this hot 
city. Why don’t you tell your husband you 
must gotoasummer resort?” Bride: ‘“I— 
I don’t dare to.” “Why not?” “If he 
says ‘ No,’ I shall be miserable because I 
can’t go, and if he says ‘ Yes,’ I shall be 
miserable because he can live without me.” 
—New York Weekly. 


.-Mr. Moody is said to have once entered 


a Gospel temperance meeting in a strange : 


city with a blue ribhon in his buttonhole, 
whereupon he was asked: “ Are you a re- 
formed drunkard ?”’ and answered, with his 
characteristic emphasis: ‘‘ No, I am not,” 
upon which his questioner, nothing daunted, 
said: ‘‘ Well, don’t you think you ought to 
be ?’—TWnion Signal. 


.-““What on airth do you want money 
to go to the show fur ?”’ exclaimed Mr. Hai- 
cede to his wife. ‘I don’t see why I might- 
n’t go and enjoy myself once in a while, 
same as you do.” ‘“SameasIdo? Good 
lands, woman! Every time I go to a show, 
don’t I come back and tell you about every- 
thing Iseen? What more do you want ?” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


...-The teacher had up the class in primer 
of natural philosophy, and she had told the 
youngsters the story of Newton and the 
apple. ‘‘ Now,’ she inquired, ‘‘ what makes 
the apple fall to the ground »”? Nota hand 
went up for some moments, and then a 
dirty one belonging to a small boy slowly 
arose. “I know,” hesaid. ‘ Well,’ smiled 
the teacher, approvingly, ‘tell the class.” 
‘**Cause it’s rotten.”’— Detroit Free Press. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 











133.—METAGRAM. 
[Example: Bake, cake, lake, make. ] 
To one her sheaf of flower and leaf, 
Her shoestring Flora borrowed ; 
The marsh she crossed, her shoe was lost, 
Not twoing it, she sorrowed. 


A three came by, full six feet high, 
And four in rustic fashion ; 

Her deep distress, as you may guess, 
Awakened his compassion. 


** By this five tree just wait for me, 
I'll get it in a minute ; 

Now, never siz this little fix, 
There ain’t no mud got in it.” 


The seven he peeled that tough weeds yield, 
To eight the flowers up tighter ; 

Flora rebound her shoe, and found 
Her troubles grown much lighter. 


134.—PARTS EQUAL TO WHOLE. 


Arrange letters from each of the follow- 
ing words to form a new word having a like 
meaning: 

1. Indolent. 2. Translucent. 3. Domesti- 
cated. 4. Accurate. 5. Lacerate. 

135.—NUMERICAL. 
The knight said, “1, 2!’ 
2, 3 knights always do; 
There are some say it twice, if romances 
tell true ; 
**1, 2, 3 my fair lady, 
The damosel Grady, 
Forgotten her tryst at the gate cool and 
shady ? 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
For until you arrive, 
With doubt and impatience alone I must 
strive.” 
The night wind blew chill, 
But the knight lingered still. 
2,3 4,5,6 rang from the church on the 
hill; 
Then sadly he said, 
“‘T must home to my bed 
1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6; P’ve caught cold in my head.” 
Miss Grady looks wise 
When he chokingly tries 
To wish her ‘‘ Good-bordig”’ with tears in 
his eyes. M. C. S. 


136.—CENTRAL DELETIONS. 


Take out the central letter of a word 
meaning to pierce, and leave a fabric of 
fine threads ; a pointed weapon, and leave a 
mineral; weary, and leave fastened; an 
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. infernal being, and leave to discover; to 


picture, and leave to breathe fast; pertain- 

ing to the foot, and leave a loud sound. 
The deleted letters, in order, will spell a 

word meaning a sea-nymph. BELTY. 


137,—TRANSPOSITION. 


There is a one for town-tired men, 
In grassy mead and wooded glen, 
When summer days are here; 
And happy he who knows that he 
Is privileged from toil to flee. 
At this time of the year. 


Upon a shaded slope to lie 
And watch the grazing herds near by 
Brings quiet tothe mind ; 
To be at liberty to laugh 
At gambols of some two or calf, 
Is Nature’s rest to find. 
BITTER SWEET. 


138.—ANAGRAM-REBUS. 


Columbia sleeps ; Columbia snores ; 
Nor intermits her slumbers, 

While multitudes complete her shores, 
Exceedingly 244, 33¢. 


** Now, ‘see, I beg’ but to be free,”’ 
Each makes his mild petition ; 
Yet frequently he proves to be 
A troublesome po 


44 


For part of those who come from far 
Bring violence and faction, 

And undeniably they are 
A most 17 ; 


5 


And Law is of the people’s will 
A slow administratrix ; 

Like youtbfal students puzzling still 
To place the (.) M. C.S. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, AUG. 9TH, 
128.—1. Sour, one; onerous. 2. Hard- 
fencer, two: thenceforward. 3. Oint, three; 
thereinto. 4. Lad, four; foulard. 5. 
Parted, five; five-parted. 6. Cote, six; co- 
exist. 
129.—Big-a-mist (big A missed). 
130.—Ride, ‘‘ drie,’’ dire. 
131.— 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
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FOR cTs. 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for ent 
years, but have you ever tried it?—If 
not,—you do not know what an I 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides bron J an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chaf- 
ing. sun-burn, wind-tan,lessens perspiration, 
etc.; in factitisa mostdelicate and desirable 
protection to the face during hot weather. 
it + Sold Sr een oe 

r sample, addre: 


J.A. POZZONI co. St. “Louis, Mo 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, August 9th, 1894.) 
TEAS.—The regular weekly auction sales yes- 
terday went off well; but offerings were light 
and prices very firm. While the war of China 
and Japan has caused no sharp advance in 
prices, it has made the market firmer. Amoy is 
quoted at $@13%c.; Fucbau, 10@28c.; Formosa, 
11240c.; old Japans, 8@16c., and new, 16@28c. 
COFFEE.—Trade in spot coffee is dull and 
feaiureless, with a scarcity of desirable coffee, 
and with only nominal prices ruling. Mild 
coffee is steady to firm. Java is 19}4@28¢c.; 
Mocha, 28@24c.; Maracaibo, 18@214¢c., Laguayra, 
18@21c., anc Brazil, 1644@17}¢c. 
SUGAR.—Refined sugar is in fair d d 








The old plan of cookiug 
fruit preparatery to 


‘HOW 
TO placing itiu jars robs it 


CAN gy of 2! vitality and deli- 


FRUIT cacy of flavor. 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


er, etc., it stands an 
tasteless, harmless, cheap. 
old and fermentation are unknown 
where it is used. 
AMPLE BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 
” sent by mail on receipt of 50 CENTS. 
PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 
Agents Wanted. New York. 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 











with the tone of the market steady at unchanged 
prices. Crushed and cut loaf a’e 544@5 5-16c.; 
granulated, 4 7-16@45éc.: powdered and cubes, 
4 11-16@4%c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firmer at 744@9%c. for medium to light. 
Dressed mutton is steady at 444@7c., and dressed 
lambs firm at 6@9c., with some at 9c. Dressed 
calves are firm at 54¢@8c. for country dressed, 
and 6@9c. for city dressed. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for provisions 
continues quiet but generally firm. Mess pork 
is quoted firm at $14.50@14.75 per bbl.; family, 
$14.75@15.50, and short clear, $14.50@16. Beef is 
firm, with family at $10@12; mess, $8@8.50, and 
extra India mess, $16@18. Beef hams are firm 
at $23. Lard has advanced and holds firm at 
$7.65 per 100m. Cut meatsare steady. Pickled 
bellies are 74@8kée. per b.; shoulders, 634c., and 
hams, 1194@12c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been a bet- 
ter market for flour this week owing to the im- 
provement in wheat. Bids were pretty brisk, 
and considerable lots were sold for shipment. At 
the close, however, the bids are lowered, aud 
trade is slackagain. City mill patents are $4.25 
@4.35; straights, $2.65@2.85; city mill clears, 
$3.55@3.65 ; spring patents, $3.65@3.75 ; straights, 
$2. 3.45,and clears, fancy, $2.60@2.65. Kye 
flour is steady at $2.85@2.95. Cornmeal is easy, 
but higher at $3.20 for Brandywine and Saga- 
more. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Corn has been the 
great excitement this week, and on account of 
the serious damages reported in the West to the 
growing crop prices have advanced in an un- 
precedented way. The backbone of the boom 
seemed to be broken on Wednesday, however, 
and prices may be expected to weaken considera- 
bly. There is a great deal of speculative interest 
in the market, and much uncertainty. Outside 
of the corn States the — is capereed good, and 
the damage in the corn belt may be improved by 
later rain. September closes at 6lc., altho it 
reached 634¢c. during the advance; and cash 
corn is 68@65c. Wheat has had few features 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—There has been 
more than a steady market for butter this week; 
it bas been an advancing one, and prices close 
higher than last week. Western shipments have 
fallen off more,and reports of dry pastures 
make the prospects poor for future receipts. 
The demand is no greater, but the supply is run- 
ning below the normal. The quality of the 
creamery arriving is poor, and fancy stock 
meets with a premium. State dairy butter is in 
small receipts and steady, and all Western 
gouds are firm.. Extra creamery is 23c.; firsts, 
24@2\ec.; thirds to seconds, 14@18c.; State 
dairy, haif-firkin tubs, 18@2lc.; tin tubs, 1b@ 
18%c.; imitation creamery, 14@l7c.; Western 
dairy, 13@l6c., and factory, 1244@l5ec. Cheese 
has had a rather poor week of it, but the mar- 
ket is a little better atthe close. Home trade is 
light, and shippers are bidding under prices. 
Large size full creams are 7@8%c.; small sizes, 
74e@94c.; choice part skims, 54¢@tc.; common 
to fair, 3@4%c. ; full, 2@2}éc. © 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry are in 
large supply, and market 1s dull and dragging. 
Choice spring chickens are 114@12c.; common, 
Walic.; fowis, 9@10c.; old roosters, 6c.; turkeys, 
7e%c.; aucks, 45@i5c. per pair,and geese 9c.@ 
$1.25. Dressed poultry have been duil and plen- 
tiful, but market 1s improving. Philadeiphia 
spring chickens are 16@19c.; Western dry- 

icked, 12@15c.; scalded, ¥@1046c.; turkeys, 7@ 
So-; fowls, -8@We.; old cocks, 54@@6c.; Eastern 
spring geese, 134@l4c.; Eastern and Long Is- 
land spring ducks, 13414c. _ Very choice eggs are 
searce, but common stock is in abundance. 
Prices are easy, except for strictly prime. 
Near-by fancy e: are i6c.; State and Pennsyl- 
vania, l4%@i5e.; Western, 1a@l4c., culls and 
poor :0 goud, $l@3 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.~There isa fair demand for 
prime apples, ‘but they are searce. Double- 
headed apples are $1.75@2.25 per bul., and open 
bbis. $1@1.75. Peaches are fairly steady, with 
Maryland and Deleware at $l@2 per basket ; 
fancy Jersey, $1.50, and common to prime, 35c 
to $1.25. Pears are selling slowly unless choice 
at 70c.@1 per crate for Southern Bartletts ; $1.50 
@3 per bbl. for Jersey ; $2.50@3 for Ciapp’s fav- 
orite ; $2@2.50 for Catharine, and otner green 
kinds, $1@2. Grapes are quiet and low. Most 
of them do not pay to send to market, prices 
ranging between 2@%c. per ib. Blackverries are 
scarce at 7@13c. per qt.; huckleberries steady at 
7@9%c., and plums firm at 7@10c. ‘he market is 
overstocked with watermeions, and they are 
slow at $7@16 per 100. Muskmeions seli better, 
ranging between 75c.@$2.50 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
ave in moderate receipt and firm, with Long 
Island Rose at $1.87@7.12 per bbl., aud Jersey, 
$1.50@2. Sweet potatoes are firm and in light 
supply, with prime yellow at $@3.25 per bol., 
-25@z.75. Onions are 


a Acme Soapeancs eg per box; o' 
nm es tima 8, per 3. egg- 
lants, $1.75@2.50 per bbl.; squash, 75c.@$1 per 
bl., and turnips, 90c, 










FOR SALE 


1,000,000 ACRES 


of the Finest Farming Lands 


Along the lines of the Great Northern Railway in 
Minnesota; Low Price and Easy Terms of Payment. 
For full Berhoulars and maps address LAN Pp 
COMMISSIONER, Great Northern Rail- 
way, =T. PAUL, MINN. 
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Farm and Garden. 


iThe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints. suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 














HOW TO GROW FINE FERNS. 
BY L. GREENLEE, 


A WELL-GROWN specimen fern, furnished 
with airy lace-like fronds, is worth a whole 
windowful of ordinary plants. Nothing 
could be finer for table, window or mantel 
decoration, and nothing furnishes such 
dainty sprays of green for table favors, 
boutonniéres, corsage bouquets, or more 
elaborate cut flower arrangements in vases 
and baskets. 

The reason why so many amateurs find 
this a difficult plant to grow well is because 
it loves a moist atmosphere, a thing not 
easily provided in a sitting room or parlor. 
Still, even without a fernery, really choice 
ferns may be grown in the ordinary window 
if their owner is willing to give them the 
attention they require. 

Florists recommend as a potting soil for 
ferns a compost of leaf-moid, turfy loam 
and chopped sphagnum, in equal parts, 
with a little sharp sand and some bits of 
charcoal added. But all these ingredients 
are not obtainable by the average home 
gardener, and they are not all necessary, as 
there is no soil in which all sorts of ferns 
grow better than in the blaék, fibrous leaf- 
mold which can be obtained from any strip 
of woods. Thisislight and spongy, and full 
of decayed roots, just the thing for thesmail 
root fibers of young ferns to feedupon. For 
older plants the leaf mold may be mixed 
with equal parts of turfy loam and sand. 
Only weak liquid manures are used in fern 
culture; the dainty plants resent the use of 
anything stronger. After thesoil has been 
weil mixed, it is a good plan to bake it in 
the oven before potting the plants; this 
will destroy weed-seeds and the larve, or 
eggs of insects. 

Don’t use too large pots, especially for 
fine-growing kinds of ferns. Three and 
four inch pots are large enough for the 
plants ordinarily purchased, and quite 
large specimens can be grown in from five 
to seven-inch pots. 

Good drainage is a very important item 
in fero culcure, for liberal supplies of water 
must be given when the plants are growing 
freely, and unless the surplus can drain 
away quickly the soil becomes sour and the 
roots are injured. It is a good plan to 
e.large the drainage-hole in pots used for 
ferns. Place some large, rough-fitting 
pieces of crocks over it, then fill the pot 
about one-fourth full of drainage. This 
may be of any coarse material which will 
not pack down, but bits of broken charcoal 
are preferable, because they heip to keep 
the soil sweet. For the same reason they 
are helpful to the fern roots when scattered 

through the soil. Over the drainage pack 
a layer of moss tightly down, so that the 
soil cannot wash through into and clog the 
drain. In potting the ferns spread the 





roots naturally, firming the earth carefully 
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about them, and taking care that the sur- 
face of the soil shall be an inch below the 
rim of the pot, and that the crown of the 
plant is always just even with, never above 
or below the top of the soil. Water them 
thoroughly after potting, keep them shaded 
for a few days until growth begins, then 
gradually inure them to the lightof a north 
or east window. In south or west windows 
they receive too much light and heat. 
Altho they like partially shaded win- 
dows best, a little morning sunshine does 
not hurt them. 

The greatest care required in fern culture 
lies in keeping the air moist enough, and 
this is why so many people resort to fern- 
eries. But an ingenious amateur who is 
really devoted to plants can usually devise 
some plan for keeping the air moist. The 
pots are sometimes placed on a table around 
the top of which strips of wood two inches 
square have been nailed to form a recepta- 
cle for a layer of sand on which the pots 
stand. Thesand can be covered with moss 
procured from the woods, and the effect is 
charming. Here the plants can be show- 
ered daily without fear of injury to car- 
pets or other furniture. Or a zinc pan or 
tray can be placed upon the table, if this is 
considered neater, as a receptacle for the 
pots in their setting of sand and moss, 
which, if kept constantly wet, will give off 
moisture steadily by evaporation, greatly 
to the benefit of the plants. A vessel of 
water placed upon the stove or register of 
the room, and never allowed to become dry 
will also supply much of the needed moist- 
ure to the air. The plants should be show- 
ered thoroughly every day. 

Different sorts of ferns will endure dif- 
ferent degrees of heat, but for the majority 
of them the temperature should not rise 
higher than sixty or seventy degrees in day- 
time, and the fronds remain fresh longer 
in winter if an equable temperature of from 
fifty to sixty degrees is maintained. When 
they are growing, in summer, the tempera- 
ture is, of course, much higher, and they 
must then be given plenty of water, as cool 
a situation and as good ventilation as is 
possible. 

The rvots of ferns should never become 
dry while they are growing, nor should 
water be long withheld while they are rest 
ing. Cover the plants with newspapers or 
thin cloth when the room is swept to pro- 
tect the fronds from dust. 

Small ferns must be repotted as often as 
the roots need room; full-grown specimen 
plants are repotted annually in early spring 
—in March, generally, or as soon as they 
show signs of growth—and are then water- 
ed sparingly around the crowns until 
growth begins, when the allowance is grad- 
ually increased to an abundant supply. 
When the pots are full of roots, give weak 
liquid manure once or twice a week. 

Quite a number of ferns are fine for bas- 
ket culture, and, grown in this way, soon 
form large, rounded masses of soft, wavy, 
green foliage. The roots of some species 
will run through the bottom meshes of the 
basket and produce new plants beneath, 
so that the basket is as lovely when seen 
from below as when on a level with the eye. 
Hang them in partially shaded windows, 
and be sure that they have plenty of water. 
Some good basket ferns are Adiantum Far- 
leyense (the queen of ferns), Nephrolepis 
exaltata (the most accommodating of all 
greenhouse or tender ferns), and the Davai- 
lias, D. Mooreana being the finest of all. 

Good ventilation is also an importantitem 
in summer; but never let filmy-foliaged 
ferns be exposed to drafts or high winds. 

Insects do not prove troublesome among 
ferns when the air is not allowed to become 
hot and dry; but when this happens often 
the scale is sometimes troublesome and 
persistent. It clings to the undersides of 
the leaves and mast be carefully sponged 
off with pure water, or with tobacco water. 
Old fronds which are badly infested should 
be cut and burned. 

Thrips and greenfly occasionally infest 
the tips of tiny, curling fronds. A good 
way to dispose of them is to lay the pots on 
their sides and syringe the plants gently 
with weak tobacco water, repeating the 
operation several times until the pests dis- 
appear. Or, weak tobacco fumigations may 
be employed instead ; but these are not so 
convenient for the amateur who has no 
greenhouse, and careless fumigating with 
strong tobacco smoke is worse than none, 
for it curls and scorches the delicate leaves, 
disfiguring them greatly. 


FERNERIES, 


A fern or wardian case secures to the 
plants grown in it a moist and even tem- 
perature as well as freedom from dust and 
any injury from gas lights or coal fires. 
When once stocked it requires very little 
attention beyond ventilation whenever the 
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glass becomes steamy, and watering about 
once in three weeks. 

In case the amateur gardener does not 
find it convenient, or does not wish to buy 
one of these fern cases already stocked, from 
a florist, it may be made at home, and will 
probably fit its surroundings and please its 
owner much better than one ready made. 
For florists’ conceptions in this line are 
apt to run all in the same groove, and half 
of the pleasure such a fernery gives lies in 
planning and stocking it. But in case the 
florist has your patrovage, don’t buy a flat- 
topped case; the round or roof-shaped ones 
are much prettier, and give the plants more 
room to spread their fronds upward. 

Square or round cases which fit tables es- 
pecially prepared for them, are most com- 
mon ; but the oblong ones which rest upon 
a window shelf and are fitted to the win- 
dow are most convenient. There must al- 
ways be a zinc pan from three to six inches 
deep to catch the drip from the pots or con- 
tain soil, and over this the glass top should 
fit snugly. If the window is provided with 
a storm sash and the fern-case top fits close 
to the inner sash, the case will need no 
glass on that side, but only glass ends, top 
and front. A carpenter will understand 
how to fit the glass panes and how to secure 
the case to the window frame at the corners 
by little hooks which slip into eyes screwed 
into the frame. Either the lower sash only, 
or the whole length of the window may 
thus be utilized for a fern case. In the lat- 
ter instance the glass front should be fash- 
ioned in the form of doors which open out- 
ward, and a shelf may be run parallel with 
the top of the lower sash, thus giving room 
for twice as many plants. The window 
shelf upon which the case rests can be 
strengthened by braces or brackets under- 
neath. 

Usually the zinc pan which forms the bot- 
tom of the fern case, is filled, first, with a 
two-inch layer of drainage overlaid by moss; 
then within an inch of the top with light 
open soil in which the ferns are planted. 
But a better plan, I think, is to keep the 
fernsin pots. Grown in this way they can 
be managed better, and removed for table 
decoration at the owner’s pleasure. There 
is then nodanger of stronger plants crowd- 
ing the weak ones; all farealike. If the 
pots are unsightly selaginellas, or creeping 
mosses, and tradescantia will quickly cover 
them. Above all, don’t crowd your fernery. 
Give the plants plenty of room to grow, 
spread their fronds and develop naturally. 
Place the taller growing sorts, like nephro- 
lepis, in the center, with lower ones around 
them. If the ferns are growing in a pan, 
plant the edge with some creeping vine like 
the mitchella. Its bright red berries will 
have a very enlivening effect among the 
airy mass of green. All bare interstices 
may be covered with green wood moss—be 
sure that itis free from bugs and snails— 
and then the glass top is put on, and the 
ferns left to take care of themselves. Fur- 
ther watering will not be necessary so long 
as the moisture collects on the glass, but the 
top should be tilted or the doors opened a 
little until the film disappears, every day. 
Be sure to keep all decaying fern frondscut 
off, and to watch for slugs and snails, trap- 
ping them under bits of slate or slices of 
raw potato laid inside the case. 

HARDY FERNS. 

Some of our very prettiest ferns are en- 
tirely hardy, and may be grown in any par- 
tially shaded corner of the yard where the 
soil has been made light and porous and 
well drained. A light screen of muslin 
might shut off such a corner for them even 
inasunny yard. Give them plenty of wa- 
ter in summer anda light protective mulch 
in winter. 

HARRISBURG. PENN. 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA. 











HORNFLY PREVENTIVES. 

THE hornfly is decidedly a pest, and a 
pest that worries the very life out of cattle. 
Prevention is the only remedy, and numer- 
ous substances have been recommended for 
application which by their odors keep the 
flies from the animals. It should be borne 
in mind that the flies breed in the manure 
piles, particularly in fresh compost, and if 
lime be sprinkled thoroughly over the ma- 
nure, and mixed into it, it will kill the 
larve of the insect, itis said. An oil made 
as follows is highly recommended by Pro- 
fessor Weed, of the Mississippi Experiment 
Station: Crude carbolic acid, one ounce; 
pennyroyal, one-half to one ounce; sul- 
phur, one-fourth pound ; crude cotton-seed 
oil, one gallon. Mix well, and apply with a 
brush or cloth to the back and shoulders of 
the cattle. The crude cotton-seed oil is 
cheaper than the other oils, altho fish oil or 
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ard oil is equally as good in making the 
above. The same authority says that fish 
oil and tar mixed and applied in the same 
manner is also effective. Either applica- 
tion should be repeated after a few days. 


THE WOOL DEPRESSION. 


That many farmers are going out of the 
sheep business on account of low prices for 
wool needs no demonstrating. They are 
found in nearly every community where 
sheep have been kept for years past, but of 
late only in the hope of better prices for the 
wool product. Thissummer wool hasstruck 
bottom ; and if eleven cents a pound isn’t 
“bottom ” it is near enough toit. Farmers 
can hardly be blamed for going out of the 
business with such prices offered, and where 
the prospect for anything better is not only 
not encouraging but not even probable. 
The tariff juggling, which Congress has 
been ruining the industries of the country 
with, for some months past, offers but poor 
encouragement that the sheep-raising in- 
dustry will again, or very soon at least, be 
put on its feet. 


THOROUGH TILLAGE. 


With the approach of the fall plowing 
season, the necessity of thorough tillage 
must be impressed on the farmer’s mind. 
The fact that so few apparently compre- 
hend the necessity of thoroughness in this 
matter is the reason for the reiteration of 
this trite tho timely advice. When will 
farmers come to understand that good till- 
age is worth as much as a good dressing of 
fertilizer! Ay, or several dressings! I have 
adequate proof of this statement now in 
mind. In looking over the fields of one of 
our progressive and up-to the-times farmers 
recently, I observed some fine large clover, 
rank and luxurious, and the natural ques- 
tion was, ‘‘ How mnch fertilizer was used to 
the acre on those fields »”’ That was a sensi- 
ble question surely, for we know that most 
farmers believe they must fertilize heavily 
on most fields to get a good “catch” of 
clover. Therefore, imagine my surprise 
when the owner of the farm replied that 
there had been no fertilizer on those clover 
fields in five years. That statement neces- 
sitated another question, which was, ‘‘What 
accounts for such a growth of clover, then ?” 
“ High culture,” was the reply. ‘‘ When the 
fields were plowed they were harrowed 
thoroughly with three different styles of 
harrows; and when the work was done the 
fields were as ‘mellow as an ash heap.’”’ 
That is the secret which so many are slow 
to learn. In the first place land isn’t half 
plowed asa rule. Balks are made and are 
not remedied, and the uneven appearance 
of many plowed fields is evidence enough 
that they will not be thoroughly tilled af- 
terward. But even when well plowed, once 
or twice over with the old straight-tooth 
harrow, is deemed sufficient, the result be- 
ing that any seed sown upon the field 
stands the best sort of a chance to kill out 
in one wayor another. Timothy and clover 
seed is very largely wasted by being sown 
where there are few chances of its ever 
finding a suitable root-bed. 


FOOTNOTES. 

Don’t cure galls on horses, but prevent 
them ! 

Are your pasture fields all provided with 
good runpving water ? . 

Keep your horse stalls darkened in sum- 
mer so that flies will not molest. the horses. 

Vaseline and carbolic acid applied to the 
horses’ body, legs and neck will assist them 
in the fight against flies. 

The choicest pears do not grow where the 
fruit is too thick. This is particularly true 
of the Seckel variety. 

How many times has your henhouse been 
thoroughly sprinkled with kerosene this 
summer? How is the lice crop, anyway ? 

Working horses will do better on cut feed 
in summer than on grass and oats. Hay 
cut up into half-inch lengths, moistened 
and mixed with wheat bran or finely ground 
meal or with a ground mixture of oats, rye 
and corn makes a better feed than whole 
grain and uncut hay. 

There is a temptation to pasture the 
meadow bottoms in late summer and early 
fall, if the regular pastures fail; but the 
temptation should be resisted. It is bad 
policy. We have seen meadow land “ gnaw- 
ed up by the roovts” by sheep, and then 
wonder is expressed when the hay crop is so 
light the following year. If meadowscould 
be treated to a dressing of fine stable ma- 
nure after the hay is taken off, they would 
remird the farmer of it the next season. 
At any rate, keep off the stock. 


_— 
> 


THE average yield of eggs per hen in this 
country is not quite 100. Leghorns and 
Minorcas are the best layers, but they will 
not average 200 eggs per year. 
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VALUE OF WHEAT STRAW. 
ITS USES FOR FOOD AND FERTILITY. 


THE successful farmer is usually the one 
who allows little waste, utilizing the by- 
products of the farm, as well as those of 
fixed value. From quite extensive observa- 
tion I find that on a large per cent. of our 
farms straw is held to be of little value, 
and treated accordingly. In some localities 
“straw-board” factories are established, 
which consume thousands of tons of straw, 
for which they pay about $1 a ton in the 
stack, and this brings the farmer some- 
thing at least ; but on thousands of farms 
the threshing is done in the field or wood 
lot, and the straw left without even mak- 
ing adecent stack of it, and farmers do not 
get a value of 50 cents a ton fromit. Often 
these same farmers lack hay to winter 
their stock and buy at $10 or more a ton ; 
and many times their stock sleeps on bare 
floors, full of cracks or with augerholes 
bored in them to let the urine through. 
The quantity of straw per acre, and the 
proportion of straw to wheat, varies some- 
what; but the average shows about two 
pounds of straw for one of grain, or a ton 
of straw for each 1644 bushels of wheat. I 
think I am entirely within reasonable 
bounds when I say that the farmer ought 
to get a value of $5 a ton out of this straw ; 
and this, if realized, will nearly or quite 
pay the expense of growing the crop, and 
enable us to realize some profit from wheat 
even at 50 cents a bushel. 

I base this valuation of straw on its food 
value and also its fertilizing value, and this 
is shown by its chemical analysis and 
proved in actual use as food on the farm. 
Counting average hay as worth $10 a ton, 
wheat straw is shown to be worth $7.90a 
ton for food. Its fertilizing value, asshown 
by chemical analysis, is $2.44 a ton, allow- 
ing the same valuation for its nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, as is allowed 
for these incommercial fertilizers. Whether 
the farmer realizes either of these values 
from straw, depends on his intelligence in 
handling it; but if he can save a ton of horse 
urine, which has a chemical valuation of 
over $8, by bedding with a ton of straw, all 
of which urine would be lost without it, it 
will not pay t9 sell the straw for a dollaror 
two a ton, or to leave it in the field. 
And if he can save two tons of hay by 
feeding three tons of straw, without in- 
creasing the cost of his grain food or unfa- 
vorably affecting his animals, then he cer- 
tainly can make money by utilizing his 
straw. To get the greatest fertilizing value 
from straw, it should be used liberally for 
bedding live stock on water-tight floors, so 
that no urine will be lost. The urine of the 
horse is very rich in nitrogen and potash, 
but contains no phosphoric acid; and as 
this manure heats very readily, and the 
nitrogen is volatile and escapes readily in 
gas,and the potash is soluble and leaches 
out easily, it can be seen that intelligent 
management of horse manure is required to 
get the greatest benefit from it. My planis 
to clean the stalls daily, spread the manure 
and straw in an adjoining stable, and keep 
enough stock loose on it to tramp it solid 
and keep it moist; and when it has accu- 
mulated to the depth of two or three feet, 
we take it to the field and spread it on sod 
which is to be plowed the following spring. 
Managed in this way, we reduce the labor 
of handling to a minimum, and there will 
be no loss of valuable properties by evapo- 
ration, and anything that leaches goes into 
the ground just where it is needed. 

I believe that it is best, in feeding straw, 
to make the grain ration a little heavier, 
and let it consist of bran, oats and oil meal 
rather than corn, as these foods are more 
nitrogenous, and balance the ration better ; 
and I think it is better to give no hay or 
corn fodder, for if they are expecting these, 
which are more palatable than straw, they 
will not eat it so well; but if they are sup- 
plied with good fresh straw and fed bran, 
they will soon eat it freely and thrive well 
on it. It would be best to feed the ground 
feed mixed with cut straw, and then let 
them have loose straw to pick besides, and 
twice a day clean out the mangers, and put 
what is left under the stock for bedding. 

I would not feed straw exclusively to 
cows giving milk, or to young growing ani- 
mals ; but horses when not at work, and 
store cattle two years old and upward, will 
do well on it. I know several farmers who 
feed their teams no other rough feed during 
the winter, and their horses are in fine con- 
dition when spring comes. One of the dif- 
ficult things is to convince the farmer that 
bran is more valuable to feed with straw 
than corn, and most of them will feed corn 
when they could sell it and buy a much 
larger weight of bran. To-day I can buy 


bran at $12 a ton, and corn is selling at 50 
cents a bushel,. and forty bushels of it 
are required to make a ton of meal after 





it is tolled ; and yet a majority of farmers 
will feed corn even when there is a great- 
er difference than this in the price. 
Each year I feed more bran, and appre- 
ciate it more ; and I now feed it as a part of 
the ration in fattening both hogs and cat- 
tle, and am cunvin that it is true econ- 
omy todo this, as there is less danger of 
indigestion than when the grain ration is 
corn exclusivelv, but especially when feed- 
ing straw, which hasa very low albuminoid 
ratio, bran, which has a high albuminoid 
ratio, is valuable. On large farms. where 
the straw often amounts to a hundred tons 
or more, it can be stacked so as to furnish 
both shelter and food by making the stacks 
so that the cattle can go under them, and 
thus dishorn the cattle so that they will 
bulk up in the warm straw sheds nights. 
The cattle will help themselves to straw, 
and a few pounds of ground feed a day will 
keep them in good condition. 

I would advise some of our farmers who 
have never fed straw to try it for their 
teams this winter. Weigh them at the be- 
ginning of the experimentand once a month 
afterward, and regulate the grain ration so 
that thev will gain in weight if in thin 
flesh, or at least hold their own. if they are 
in good condition atthe start. Lay in your 
bran in the summer, when the stock has ac- 
cumulated in the mills and the price is low. 
I have done this for many years, avd have 
never saved less than a ton by it, and 
sometimes $8 or $10. There is no risk in 
storing “My poor of bran, as it keeps 
perfectly. y storeroom for bran is on the 
third floor of my barn, and a spout seven 
inches square inside brings it down to a biu 
holding a half ton in the stable ia the base- 
ment. I think high up in the barn is the 
best place to locate the bran bin, as there is 
no dampness there, and the bran comes 
down easily by its own gravity.—WALDO F. 
Brown, in The Cultivator and Country 
Gentleman. 
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DEVASTATION OF NATIONAL 
FORESTS. 


WE have frequently spoken of the neces- 
sity of specific legislation for the general 
management of the national forest reserva- 
tions. The mere setting apart of a territory 
by Presidential proclamation, without 
making any provision for the punishment 
of trespassers, leaves it exposed to timber 
thieves, skin-hunters and marauders of all 


kinds. Last spring the Secretary of the 
Interior caused a large number of notices, 
conspicuously printed on cloth sheets, to 
be posted in various parts of the reserva- 
tions, so that no one who entered could fail 
tosee them. After stating that the reser- 
vation had been created to maintain a 
water supply for irrigation and to protect 
the timber belonging to the people, the 
notices warned ail persons not to settle 
upon or useany of the lands foragricultural, 
mining or other business purposes, nor to 
cut, remove or use any timber, grass or 
other natural products. The starting of a 
fire and driving, grazing, pasturing and 
herding of live stock on the reservations 
were also forbidden. 

Not long ago Capt. James Parker, Super- 
intendent of the Sequoia and General Grant 
National Parks, volunteered to make a 
tour of the parks and reservations in Cali- 
fornia. He found that not less than 500,000 
sheep were pastured on this national prop- 
erty, and that great damage had been done 
by them. The herbage was all eaten, and 
the smaller deciduous trees were girdled. 
So completely were the parks and reserva- 
tions devastated of everything which could 
be used for fodder, that it was often diffi- 
cult, when away from farms and ranches 
where feed was stored, for Captain Parker’s 
company to get forage for their horses. 
The trespassers had manifested their law- 
le-s temper by tearing down the notices 
which had been put up by order of Secre- 
tary Smith. 

The dispatch from which we have taken 
the above facts goes on to say that the Sec- 
retary has sent evidences of this defiance of 
Government authority to the Departm: nt 
of Justice, and that the district attorneys 
and marshals in the States where the reser- 
vations are situated will be notified to 
prosecute offenders to the full extent of 
the law. Tcetrouble is that there is no 
law, and there can be no law, which will be 
respected by the settlers who live on 
the borders of these reservations, until 
a careful study of the whole subject has 
been made by competent men, and the 
proper adjustment between public and 
private rights has been decided upon. It 
will be impossible to prevent trespassing 
so jong aS there is no Jaw to punish tres 
passers, and it would be quite as impussible 
to enforce a law which did not, to acertain 
degree, conform to the best public senti- 
ment of the States in which the cases are 
te be tried. Altogether, this group of facts 
is an additional argument for an investiga- 
tion of the wnole subject by a competent 
commission and for the establishment, as 
soon as practicable, of a system of manage- 
ment forall our parks and. forest reserva- 
tions.—Garden and Forest. 














Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for ‘Index to 
Chimneys’’; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair began turning gray and 
falli Y ont. I tried man wee 


es 
but obtained no satisfaction until t 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 





One bottle 

restored my hair to its natural color 

and . HERZMANN, 
East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass.,U.8.A. 


liness.’’ — Mrs 











TREES, 
PLANTS, 
SHRUBS AND 
BULBS 
for Fall Planting. 





Piant your lawns and hardy gardens 
in the Fall, and rest assured you 
will get good results. 





We will have a Jarge collection of 
Bulbs at very moderate cost. 





Write for catalogue. 





B. A. ELLIOTT CoO., 
#54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Was been a never-failing family remedy fst 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA: 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC . 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IF 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
epium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats ané 
*ightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00| Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES sbould be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co: are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 


We can supply Files or Binders fcr THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


Acream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
= e in leave stre’ —Latest United 





Government 
Roya BAKING PowDER Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


With the advantages Edgemont, 
oan Bae Fag ay yy Re ey 


ot us tell you what they are and why 
a dollar invested in 
Edgemont, S. D. 
real estate mew will double itself inside 
“- two ‘ 
ts $100 00 and upwards. Easy monthly 
aon 
Write Yor Pamphlet, Price List, Plat, 
and references—free. 
The Edgemont Company, Ofi..1a, Neb 











DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT. LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 
CHURCH, LODGE, 

PARLOR, 
PEWS, 


and 
Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 


26 Bromfield 
Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


OPAL TINTS 


FOR INSIDE DECORATIVE 


HOUSE PAINTING. 


Beautiful Tints, and can be applied by any one. 
Send for Sample Card to 


The Taylor Paint & Oil Co. 


ry BURLING SLIP, N. Y. CITY. 
1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 

















FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
RS WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder . 


see eeeeeeeeeeesseeseeseereees 


PERKINS, JR., 


GEORGE 
ig J. 
Nat 


md Traders’ . Bank. 
The ont populpt plans ns of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUAB En TERM a! Sg A of ia 


to the insured the greatest 

ity t ee — of =. at the lowest 
pan ft lay, and the GUA RANTERD IN. 
Bone, E POLICY wht ch ae nga nod ya ob valuable fea- 

—— in the event 

LATE iyo 
COL 

tof the full legal 
cordance r with the terms and conditions of these 
pol 


D AGENTS, desi: to represent the Com- 
= invited to address the President, at Home 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
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Yost Writing Machine Company, co somerset ence, nee 


THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER, 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of ink, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


61 Chambers Bt. Gosaee Broadway, 





The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048. 


EsTERBROOK’S FALCON 


26 John 8t., N. Y. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioentr 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 


s 





Income. ; 
Reeecived for Premiums, ... $33,594,337 98 . 
From all other sources, ae oe at 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 
Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... 


eco tee 


For all other accounts, ... ... 0 0... 9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 
Assets. 
United States Bonds and other Securities, ... .. .. $72,936,322 41 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, .... ... 70,729,938 93 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... ... so coe coe ove 7,497,200 00 
Real Estate, ... ... aap oe ape ess ae 18,089,918 69 
Cash in Banks and Trust Gidiiipiilinn, .. Pe ae 10,844,691 72 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, ‘Aes oes aie. bee 6,609,608 39 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 





$20,885,472 40 








$186,707,680 14 


168,755,071 23 
$1'7,952,608 91 








Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


Norz—Insurance merely wri! 
uuund atnalie taaeh ond gut tet ta eae ok 


tten is Snes day this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


. $708,692,552 40 





« § have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


. CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 
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De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 


Ifnot found at your Grocer’s, send 10 cts., in Stamps to 
The_Dake Bakery Co., Chicago, Ill., 


SOLE MAUFACTURERS. 
FOR SAMPLE BY MAII. FREE. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Or a 1780. 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
i m, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for 
Pp for new 100-page 

















Weightless"Gem’ Beds 


ee 
Desks. Mfrs. 








STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 

it up enogueated by gts ed or Carpenters 
classes of build old and new. Send for 
. Many patterns 


HEWRY 8. NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street, New York 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Cook’s Tours. 


All traveling expenses included. 


gypt and Palestine, 


Speck) Party by North German Lloyd 
steamer, Septem oe +d fora delightful round of 
travel, lasting 114 s, visiting Gibraltar, 
enon, Greece, | Consinntinepls, L | 
Sevrou am zareth, usalem, 
airo, Brindisi, i Nupies: Rome, Florence, 

pAPAK AND ROUND Tan Ww WORLD. 

Parties leave San Francisco, ty A 
tember 25, and Vancouver, § Oct. 
months’ tour. Programmes and full ormation on 
application. & SON, 


261 and THOS Bonn. way, New York, 


| See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 
MONON ROUTE 











Smyrna, 
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August 16, 1894, 








OF THE 


Weber Piano 


¥ 44 its tener’ that tb is Bopnmen i 
this respect tit is itis distinguished 
instrument mad 


Sth Ave. and {6th St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


aed 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDULETOW nN? 
ther 


F . ch W: 
John 8t., 
i Lake &t. 


MANUFACTURERS OF © 
PUMPS 
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‘New York and 
.’ Chicago. 
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CHICAGO SCALE CO., 151 Bo. Jefferson Bt., Chicago, Tl. 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


A FIRST-CLASS, RESPECTABLE, COM- 
FORTABLE HOME IN NEW YORK. 


Thousands of people would like to spend a week in 
New York, but the grand hotels are too expensive, 
and the cheap ones are too cheap. Mr. Tilly Haynes, 
of Boston, has secured a lease of the Great Broad- 
way Central Hotel, in the heart of the City, on 
the most favorable terms; has expended over One 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars in an entire 
reconstruction of the property, and will run itasa 
first-class, Great, Popular Family House on the 
American and European Plans, similar to wht has 
proven so ph la at the United States 
Hotel, Boston. The location is excellent; the new 
Cable cars on Broadway reach every fashionable 
Store, Theatre and Attraction of the City, and trans- 


fer with all cross-town lines, reaching every Station 
Dock and Ferry in Town. Guests arriving at G Grand 
Central Depot, foxty. second Street, can take Fourth 
Avenu re Pp ars direct to Kond Street, one block 
in front of the Hotel. Send for circulars and maps,— 
Boston Traveler. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


dace SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 
r resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 
“ year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, 
laces, sun- parlor and 5 mere oy on the 
juite of —_— with —_ ie ee tonic air, Sar- 


toga uet, law nis, etc. 
atoge waters, croq ll baths and all Theaith ap liances. New 
rcular. 




















= ish and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circu 


MONTE-VALLE HOUSE, 


Mountain Dale, Gullivas < eo 
Four hours from New York we Ontatio & 
Western Railway, midway Coes Middlemen and 
japerty. Ellenville and Monticello—the most health- 








INSURANCE eee BEST LINE tary drainage, and superior accommodations for 
COMPANY, H.Anirawsd CHICAGO. bike forty —ae-——<«<« 
Philadelphia. | AND THE « 
“IGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. OVINGTON BROTH ERS, weet aden nee. Hotel Brunswick, 
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